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SKETCH  OF  A-  TOUR 


ON  THE 

CONTINENT. 


X 

CHAP.  XXL 


THE  CAPITOL — FOUNTAINS — PAINT- 
INGS By  RAPHAEL — FARNESINA, 
AND  FARNESE  PALACE. 


After  having  feafted  our  eyes  on  the 
principal  glory  of  modern  Rome,  our  next 
obje<fl  was  the  moft  celebrated  fpot  in  the 
ancient  city,  the  Capitol.  It  is  ufual  with 
travellers  to  draw  a mortifying  comparifon 
between  the  prefent  and  the  former  flat 
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this  building,  and  to  wind  up  the  whole 
with  a joke,  at  the  expence  of  the  one  foli- 
tary  perfonage,  now  nick-named  the  Senator 
of  Rome,  who  really  thinks  he  derives  ho- 
nour from  that  title,  and  from  living  in  the 
Capitol.  Yet  if  this  fame  Senator  ihould 
chance  to  be  a man  of  dexterity,  when  any 
thing  happens  to  the  fplendid  ecclefiaftical 
machine  to  which  ^ he  is  now  fubfervient, 
there  is  no  faying  what  he  might  not  accom- 
plidi ; fucli  is  the  veneration  of  the  populace 
for  his  meer  title. 

Without  any  invidious  comparifons,  the 
prefent  Capitol  is  by  no  means  a contempti- 
ble objed:.  What  would  be  thought  of  it 
any  where  elfe  than  at  Rome ! Its  fituation 
is  elevated,  and  the  approach  noble.  The 
Heps  of  the  afeent  were  planned  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  they  are  ftamped  with  the  cha- 
rader  of  his  genius.  The  three  mafies  of 
building  which  compofe  the  prefent  edifice 
are  in  a good  tafte,  though  not  very  magni- 
ficent. There  is  a ftupendous  fragment  of 
the  old  building,  on  the  fide  towards  the 
Forum,  which  feems  to  fay,  “ ex  pede  He?'- 
culem^'  when,  on  looking  up,  it  mufl  be  con- 
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felTed  our  ejes  meet  a dwarf ; but  he  is  a 
dwarf  only  becaufe  he  ftands  in  the  Ihoes 
of  Hercules.  The  central  building,  the  Se- 
nator’s palace,  we  did  not  enter.  The  mu- 
feum  of  paintings  and  ftatues  fhall  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
is  the  famous  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  could  not  be  better  placed. 
De  la  Lande  fays,  a Monfieur  Falconet  has 
written  200  pages  to  prove  this  is  not  a fine 
horfe.  The  length  of  his  arguments  is  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  his  being  in  the 
wrong ; I dare  fay  the  exclamation  of  Carlo 
Maratti,  “ The  horfe  is  alive  !”  carries  more 
conviction  to  thofe  who  have  feen  it  than 
all  M.  Falconet’s  criticifms.  I do  not  how- 
ever alTert,  that  this  horfe  is  formed  on  the 
Newmarket  model ; it  is  no  more  like  our 
racers,  than  an  ancient  Roman  hero  would 

be  to  their  owners — but  it  is  alive  ! The 

fiippofed  Caftor  and  Pollux,  on  the  baluftrade 
in  front  of  this  area,  are  not  admirable.  HoW 
much  better,  and  how  very  fine,  are  the-two 
Grecian  ftatues,  commonly  called  by  thofe 
names,  on  Monte  Cavallo ! Tfiey  have 
been  highly  finifhed,  though  very  coloflal 
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but  have  fufFered  much  from  time  and  wea» 
ther.  The  horfes  are  peculiarly  excellent : 
their  pofition  has  been  altered  lately,  and 
they  are  now  grouped  with  an  Egyptian 
obelifk. 

In  returning  from  the  Capitol,  we  palTed 
the  noble  fountain  of  Trevi ; a fine  thing 
thruft  into  a miferable  fituation.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  front  of  a palace,  before  the 
bafement  of  which  is  a vaft  aflemblage  of 
artificial  rocks,  with  tritons,  dolphins,  fiiells, 
and  corals,  and  Neptune  exalted  above  the 
whole.  Vaft  cafeades  are  thrown  over  thefe 
rocks  in  magnificent  profufion,  and  the 
whole  inclofed  in  a femi-circular  bafon  of 
great  extent.  It  is  really  a fine  thing,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  is  fo  confiderable,  that 
in  whatever  way  it  had  been  difpofed,  it 
muft  have  looked  well.  But  all  this  magni- 
ficence is  hemmed  in  by  a narrow  dirty 
ftreet,  and  an  irregular  circuit  of  mean  houfes 
and  Ihops,  whofe  dead  cabbage-leaves,  and 

I 

other  rubbifli,  pollute  the  fountain. 

The  fountain  of  the  Piazza  Navona, 
though  not  fo  copious  as  that  of  Trevi,  is 
much  more  nobly  decorated  by  Bernini,  and 
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is  efleemed  his  mafter-piece.  This  confifts 
of  a rock,  at  the  corners  of  which  are  ftationed 
four  coloffal  figures,  reprefenting  the  four 
moft  diftinguifhed  rivers  in  the  world,  the 
Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Plata, 
with  their  proper  attributes.  From  four 
caverns  in  the  rock  ilfue  as  many  cafeades, 
all  together  making  a very  copious  flow  of 
water ; and  its  fummit  is  crowned  by  a fa- 
mous Egyptian  obelifk,  about  55  feet  high, 
independent  of  its  bafement,  brought  from 
Heliopolis  by  Caracalla.  The  extent  of  the 
Piazza  Navona  is  fuited  to  the  magnificence 
of  this  fountain,  and  there  are  two  lefT^ 
ones,  each  difeharging  a confiderable  quantity 
of  water ; fo  that  it  is  not  difficult,  by  fl;op~ 
ping  the  fountains,  to  overflow  this  exten- 
five  area,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
in  a fhort  time.  This  is  pradtifed  every 
Sunday  evening  in  Augufl,  and  the  place  is 
then  a fafhionable  promenade,  the  coaches 
driving  through  the  water.  Formerly  this 
Angular  divcrfion  was  protracted  through 
the  night,  accompanied  with  mufic  and  re- 
frefhments ; but,  fome  accidents  having  hap- 
pened, the  water  is  now  let  off  about  dufk. 
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This  Piazza  Navona  is  the  greateft  market  in 
the  city. 

On  the  fubje£t  of  fountains,  the  Fontana 
Paolina  muft  not  be  omitted.  It  is  on  one  of 
the  moft  elevated  points  of  Rome  near  its 
weftern  extremity.  From  three  arches,  de- 
corated with  Ionic  columns  of  granite,  fall 
three  rivers,  for  it  were  doing  them  injuilice 
to  call  them  by  a lefler  name,  brought  from 
the  diftance  of  35  miles,  and  from  hence^ 
diftributed  to  various  parts  of  the  Tranfte- 
verine  quarter. 

Near  this  fountain  the  little  church  of  St, 
Pietro  in  Montorio  contains  that  famous 
pidure  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  his 
laft  work,  and,  according  to  moft  connoif- 
feurs,  his  beft.  I have  already  mentioned  it 
in  fpeaking  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  it  is  copied 
in  mofaic.  The  original  is  in  a bad  light, 
and  not  in  the  beft  prefervation. 

The  chief  performances  of  Raphael  are 
well  known  to  be  his  frefcos  in  the  Vatican; 
all  the  defigns,  and  great  part  of  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  are  his  own.  They  have 
been  engraved,  copied,  and  defcribed  fo 
often,  that  I fear  to  feem  tedious  even  in 

mentioning 
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mentioning  them.  Their  effeift,  at  firft. 
fight,  difappointed  us,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  repeated  and  attentive  confideration 
that  we  could  enjoy  their  perfections.  The 
reafons  of  their  failure  in  efieCt  on  moft 
people,  at  firft,  are  probably  the  following  ; 
Their  colouring,  if  it  was  ever  good,  is 
now  cold  and  unharmonious,  except  in  tVo 
or  three  pieces,  and  fee  ms  to  have  fuifered 
much  by  damp.  They  are  for  the  moft  part 
in  bad  lights,  and  frequently  encumbered 
with  fcaffblds,  for  the  convenience  of  artifts 
always  ftudying  and  copying  them.  Their 
drawing  and  exprefiion  are  fo  very  delicate 
and  chafte,  fo  far  from  every  thing  violent 
or  impofmg,  that  it  requires  an  accurate  and 
attentive  eye  to  deteCl  all  their  refinements. 
But  in  this  the  merit  of  thefe  tranfcendent 
productions  confifts.  Every  face  is  a page 
of  hiljory ; every  attitude  and  gefture  fo 
true  and  fo  intelligent ; every  part  of  the 
compolition  hi  general  fo  well  judged  and 
ingenioufly  contrived,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
thele  pictures  have  obtained  the  rank  they 
hold  in  the  : ftimation  of  coiinoifl'eurs.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  them  for  compofition 
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and  altogether,  is  perhaps  that  which 
reprefents  the  fire  in  the  Borgo  di  Sanio- 
Spirlto;  for  ingenuity  of  compofition,  and 
refinement  of  character,  the  School  of  Athens 
is  admirable,  though  the  two  ftrutting  phi- 
lofophers  in  the  middle  are  a little  too  thea- 
trical ; for  wonderful  effedf  of  light  Raphael 
has  £hewn  himfelf  capable  of  any  thing,  in 
the  delivery  of  St.  Peter  from  prifon,  where 
the  radiance  of  the  Angel  is  exadfly  what 
angelic  light  mujl  be,  for  we  have  no  natu- 
ral obje(fb  to  which  it  can  be  compared  ; and 
the  inimitable  painter,  well  knowing  his 
powers,  has  placed  this  performance  in  the 
dark,  between  the  windows. 

The  difpute  of  the  dodfors  of  the  church 
concerning  tranfubflantiation,  is  as  faulty 
in  defign  as  it  is  filly  in  fubjedt.  The 
narrow  line  of  clouds  crofiing  the  pidlure 
feems  weighed  down  by  the  heavenly  hofi, 
who  are  in  danger  of  crufhing  the  dodlors 
and  their  wafer  together.  Befides,  it  feems 
rather  injudicious  to  commemorate  this  dif- 
pute. If  the  dodtrine  be  not  clear  and  in- 
difputable  as  noon-day  in  the  Scriptures, 
furely  reafon  can  lend  no  aflifiance  to  n^ak,e 

it 
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5t  more  credible.  The  dlfpute  therefore 
muft  have  been,  not  whether  the  doctrine 
were  tme,  but  whether  it  were  expedient 
that  it  fhould  be  believed;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference of  opinion  would  arife  from  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  honefty  in  the  do6lors. 
The  miracle  of  Eolfene,  fo  well  painted  in 
the  next  room,  was  a much  better  contri- 
vance. Here  is  a prieft,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account  afterwards,  doubted  the 
real  prefence  ; when,  lo ! as  he  broke  the 
confecrated  wafer,  drops  of  blood  came  forth ! 
If  every  petit  pate  of  currant  jelly  could 
work  fuch  conviction,  who  would  be  a 
• heretic  ? Whatever  the  prieft  might  think 
before  or  after,  the  people,  no  doubt,  were 
more  convinced  by  this  miracle  than  by  all 
the  difcuflions  of  the  fathers,  and  Raphael 
in  this  painting  has  done  juftice  to  their  ex- 
preflion.  The  Pope,  whom  he  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  introducing,  is  obfcrved  to  be 
attentive,  but  not  furprlfed  ; becaufe  he,  as 
head  of  the  church,  ought  to  have  no 
doubts,  and  confequcntly  no  aftonifhment 
on  fuch  an  occafion — more  efpccially  if  he 
befpoke  the  patc» 
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On  the  outficle  of  thefe  apartments  arc 
open  galleries,  partly  furrounding  the  great 
court  of  the  Vatican,  and  their  walls  are 
painted,  after  the  defigns  of  Raphael,  with 
fmall  compartments  of  facred  hiftory.  Thefe 
■ have  been  engraved,  and  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Raphael’s  bible.  I 
confefs  they  did  not  particularly  engage  my 
attention,  except  the  celebrated  reprefentation 
of  thfe  Creator  as  an  old  man  with  a flow- 
ing beard, 

“ Brooding  o’er  the  kindling  feeds  of  life.” 

The  countenance  is  fublime,  and  faid  to 
have  been  finifhed  by  Raphael  himfelf. 
We  proteftants  confider  fuch  reprefentations.. 
as  impious,  and  furely  not  without  leafon- 
At  beft  they  can  be  but  emblematical.  I 
have  afked  a catholic  divine  on  what  prin- 
ciples their  church  could  admit  them.  He 
alTured  me  they  were  only  tolerated  by  the 
churcli,  and  not  autbo7'l%ed.  This  hint  was 
of  great  life  to  me,  not  knowing  before 
that  the  catholic  church  acknowledged  fuch 
a principle  as  toleration  at  all  — I mean  as  a 
churchj  for,  as  to  individuals,  I fliould  be  un- 
grateful 
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grateful  not  to  own  that  I have  found  as 
much  real  charity  and  meeknefs,  as  much 
milk  of  human  kindnefs,  in  catholics,  as 
amongft  any  people,  perhaps  more ; and  fuch 
examples  do  more  credit  to  their  religion* 
than  all  their  boafted  miracles,  true  or  falfe ; 
for  the  heft  religion  is  that  which  makes  the 
beft  man.  The  Eternal  Father  of  all  only 
knows  which  of  his  children  has  the  moft 
accurate  judgment,  but  we  can  all  tell  whofe 
conduft  approaches  the  neareft  to  his  own. 

After  the  apartments  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican,  a lover  of  the  arts  ought  to  vifit 
his  works  at  the  Farnefina,  a little  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Farnefe  family,  and  now  to  the 
King  of  Naples  their  heir,  who  has  deprived 
it  of  feveral  treafures ; but  luckily  cannot  rob 
it  of  thefe  frefco  paintings,  which  make  its 
chief  riches.  In  them  are  reprefcnted  the 
hiftory  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche.  Never  was  a 
fiory  better  told,  nor  could  the  acceflbry 
parts  have  been  better  conceived.  I find 
myfelf  indifpenfibly  obliged  to  partlcularife 
thefe  charming  performances.  The  “whole 
compofition  is  divided  into  twenty-fix  com- 
partments, 
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partments,  occupying  the  walls  of  a large 
hall.  Of  thefe,  twenty-four  are  triangular ; 
fourteen  of  them,  fmaller  than  the  reft,  are 
occupied  by  little  winged  genii,  in  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with 
the  attributes  of  the  different  heathen  deities, 
and  various  birds  and  animals  fymbolical  of 
each.  Thefe  are  excellently  imagined,  but 
the  attention  is  foon  diverted  from  them  to 
‘ tlie  other  pictures.  The  firft  of  thefe  repre- 
fents  Venus  fhewing  Pfyche  to  Cupid,  as  an 
aim  for  his  darts.  Pfyche  is  not  in  the 
pidiure,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  the  earth ; 
while  Venus  and  her  fon  are  in  the  clouds. 
De  la  Lande  fays  this  piece  is  the  moft  feeble 
of  the  whole,  though  he  allows  the  draw- 
ing to  be  in  a great  ftyle.  In  my  opinion, 
what  he  calls  feeblenefs  is  only  that  calm- 
nefs  of  exprefiion  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
principal  charaders  at  the  opening  of  an 
epic  compofition,  before  their  paffions  are 
agitated,  or  “ the  plot  thickens.” 

The  fecond  defcribes  Cupid,  who  being 
himfelf  enamoured  of  Pfyche,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  his  mother,  ftiews  her  to  the 
three  Graces  for  their  approbation.  No- 
thing 
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thing  can  be  better  than  the  drawing  and 
expreffion  of  the  Graces.  That  figure, 
whofe  back  is  towards  the  fpedfator,  is  pe- 
culiarly excellent  in  drawing,  and  its  colour- 
ing the  moft  juft  of  all  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  I ever  faw,  and  much  fuperior  to 
the  reft  of  this  great  work.  The  ad;  of 
judging,  and  a defire  to  form  a favourable 
judgmeitt,  without,  however,  being  violently 
interefted  about  the  matter — all  this  is  told, 
not  exadlly  alike  in  all  the  three  figures,  but 
to  the  juft  point  of  expreffion,  and  not  a 
ftep  beyond.  “ Cupid  (fays  De  la  Lande) 
has  nothing  but  expreffion.  His  colour 
is  like  a boiled  lobfter,  and  his  outline  ftiff 
and  lefs  accurate  than  the  other  figures.” 
May  be  fo,  but  his  countenance  could  not 
be  better.  Pfyche  is  ftill  out  of  the  pidure. 

The  third  compartment  reprefents  Venus 
-complaining  to  Juno  and  Ceres,  that  they 
have  concealed  Pfyche.  Venus  is  eminently 
beautiful,  and  the  converfation  very  ani- 
mated, not,  as  in  moft  pidures,  like  peo- 
ple on  the  ftage,  talking  to  be  looked  at, 
but  like  nature  itfelf. 

In  the  fourth,  Venus  is  going  poft-hafte 

in 
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in  her  chariot,  drawn  by  doves,  to  make  her 

/ I 

complaint  to  Jupiter. 

In  the  fifth,  fhe  appears  before  the  Father 
of  gods  and  men,  fiipplicating  his  affiftance 
in  the  moft  earneft,  natural,  and  unaffedled 
manner.  He  hears  her  with  a calm  digni- 
fied indulgence,  more  difpofed  to  alleviate 
her  anxiety,  than  to  grant  her  requeft.  The 
.charadler  of  his  head  is  the  moft  noble  and 
fublime,  and  yet  the  moft  complacent  pofli- 
ble.  That  of  Venus  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wifiied  for.  This  compartment  pleafed  me 
the  beft  of -all. 

In  the  fixth,  Merciiiy,  truly  fufpended  in 
•the  air,  is  flying  to  execute  the  commands 
of  Jupiter. 

In  the  feventh,  a moft  beautiful  Pfyche, 
of  ineffable  grace  and  modefty,  condiufted 
by  two  genii,  is  carrying  the  box  of  ver- 
milion, for  which  Venus  had  infidioufly  fent 
her  to  Profcrpinc. 

The  next  reprefents  her  interview  with 
Venus,  to  whom  ffie  offers  the  box  in 
fearful  humility,  and  who  ftarts  back,  with 
uplifted  hands,  in  furprife  and  mortification 
at  her  return i 
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' In  the  ninth  compartment,  Jupiter  Is  r€« 
prefented  as  granting  the  requeft  of  Cupid, 
that  the  loft  beauty  of  his  miftrefs  may  be 
reftored.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
pieces,  and  very  juftly  fo.  The  afie<D;ionatc 
benignity  of  Jupiter,  and  above  all  the  in- 
genuous fatisfadion  diffufed  through  the 
Countenance  and  whole  figure  of  Cupid  as 
he  receives  his  embrace,  may  rank  this  pic- 
ture among  the  very  firft  in  point  of  ex- 
preflion ; nor  is  its  compofition  lefs  admir- 
able. 

The  tenth  compartment  exhibits  Mercury 
conduding  Pfyche,  beautiful  and  charming 
as  before,  to  the  aflembly  of  the  gods. 

Two  great  compofitions,  which  conclude 
the  ftory,  occupy  the  ceiling.  One  repre- 
fents  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  before  whom 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  their  caufe ; 
while  Mercury,  who  by  the  by  is  unnecef- 
farily  naked,  anticipates  the  decifion,  by 
prefenting  the  ambrofial  cup  of  immortality 
to  Pfyche.  The  other  pidure  is  the  Nup- 
tial Feaft,  where  the  heads  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal perfonages  are  beyond  defcription 
charming.  Jupiter  is  not  painted  to  advan- 
tage 
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tage  here,  and  Ganymede  reaches  very  awk-^ 
wardly  acrofs  the  table ; but,  on  the  whole, 
thefe  pieces  are  worthy  of  their  companions, 
and  of  the  inimitable  pencil  and  mind  that 
gave  them  birth.  They  are  well  copied  in 
the  ball-r6om  at  Northumberland  houfe. 

Thefe  paintings  fo  abforbed  my  whole  at- 
tention, that  I had  fcarcely  any  left  to  be- 
llow on  Raphael’s  famous  Galatea  in  the 
next  room,  beautiful  as  fhe  is,  traverfmg  the 
ocean  in  a fhelly  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins, 
and  attended  by  Tritons  and  Sea-nymphs 
worthy  of  herfelf.  I could  not  fix  my 
mind  on  any  other  ftory  after  that  of  Cupid 
and  Pfyche,  any  more  than  I can  enjoy  a 
farce  after  a tragedy  of  Shakefpear  by  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Here  is  a coloflal  head  of  Alex- 
ander in  black  and  white,  faid  to  have  been 
fketched  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  a hint  for 
Raphael  to  aim  at  a greater  ftyle  than  he 
had  hitherto  attempted.  De  la  Lande  thinks 
it  unworthy  of  the  hand  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributed j but  probably  its  originality  is  well 
authenticated,  not  only  by  uniform  tradition, 
but  from  that  compartment  of  the  room  on 
which  it  is  drawn,  being  left  unfiniflied, 
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evidently  becaufe  Raphael  would  not  obli- 
terate this  head. 

This  palace  contains  fome  more  paintings 
of  the  fame  date,  and  feveral  antiquities, 
though  the  Venus  aux  belles  fejfes^  and  fome 
other  fculptures,  are  removed  to  Naples.  A 
beautiful  equeftrian  ftatue  of  a young  Au- 
guftus  ftilj  remains.  It  is  in  marble,  the  fize 
of  life. 

In  the  fame  ftreet,  not  far  dillant,  hands  a 
deferted  palace,  built  after  the  defigns  of 
Raphael,  and  worthy  of  him.  Although 
very  fimple,  it  polfelfes  a degree  of  elegance 
rarely  feen  in  any  building.  It  confills  of 
two  hories,  with  feven  windows  in  each, 
and  no  door.  Between  the  windows  are 
fingle  pilafters.  Tliofe  on  the  ground  floor 
have  Doric  capitals,  but  I think  their  fhafts 
are  more  flender  than  the  true  Doric  propor- 
tion. Thofe  of  the  upper  ftory  are  Corin- 
thian. It  is  a kind  of  front  which  would 
coft  very  little,  and  ought  to  be  publifhed 
accurately,  with  its  meafurements,  before  it 
falls  entirely  to  decay.  But  if  a builder  were 
to  copy  this  palace,  I fear  he  would  make 
VoL.  II,  G quite 
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quite  a difFerent  thing  of  it,  even  though 
not  aiming  at  any  improvement. 

Not  far  diftant  is  the  convent  of  St.  Onu- 
phrius,  in  plain  Englifh  St.  Humphrey,  who 
feems  no  very  popular  faint,  for  I do  not 
recolle<5t  having  met  with  a church  dedicated 
to  him  before.  I only  mention  him  now, 
becaufe  he  guards  the  hones  of  TatFo  and  of 
John  Barclay.  Under  the  arcade,  before 
the  church  door,  are  fome  paintings  of  the 
hiftory  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  hermits,  by' 
Domenichino,  in  which  the  heads  are  ex- 
cellent. 

The  great  palace  of  Farnefe  contains  a 
gallery  not  lefs  celebrated,  nor  fcarcely  lefa 
admirable,  than  that  of  the  Farnefina.  It 
is  the  principal  work  of  Annibal  Carraci, 
and  confifts  of  various  fables  of  antiqnity  in 
compartments,  reprefenting  pictures  fup- 
ported  by  naked  figures,  or  cariatides^  and 
furrounded  with  a variety  of  ornaments. 
The  figures  and  ornaments  are  fo  fhaded  as, 
to  fuit  the  place  they  are  in,  appearing  to 
receive  their  light  from  the  windows  below 
j^n  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  roorn ; whereas 
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the  compartments  have  each  their  own  pe- 
culiar light,  and  fo  appear  like  pictures.  We 
have  not  here  that  unity  of  compofition,  or 
one  ftory  delineated  -through  the  whole,  as 
in  the  Farnefina  ; but  only  detached  pieces 
of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  antiquity.  They 
are  excellent  for  invention,  drawing,  and 
colouring,  but  do  not  often  polTefs  that  re- 
finement of  expreflion  of  which  Raphael 
W’-as  mafter,  and  ftill  lefs  the  exquifite  grace 
and  beauty  of  his  female  figures.  They 
are,  however,  the  more  eafy  to  imitate,  and 
we  have  feveral  engravings  of  this  gallery, 
as  well  as  many  copies  of  fome  of  its  parts. 

This  palace  once  contained  a vaft  collec- 
tion of  antique  ftatues  and  bulls ; but  the 
choicell  pieces  have  been  removed  to  Naples, 
and  others  are  daily  carrying  thither.  We 
faw  the  famous  Hercules  undergoing  the 
operation  of  having  his  ancient  legs  re- 
llored,  inllead  of  thofe  made  by  William 
della  _Porta,  which  Michael  Angelo  thought 
fuperior  to  the  original  ones.  The  llatue 
W2iS  then  to  be  fent  to  Naples.  I could 
not  well  judge  of  its  proportions,  as  it  was 
fufpended  by  cords,  and  encumbered  with 
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fcafFoldIng.  The  fwelling  of  the  mufcles  is 
beyond  nature,  and  Winkelman  fays  the 
fculptor  intended  them  to  be  fo,  to  exprefs 
the  rapid  elafticity  of  the  fibres  in  contrac^-^ 
ing  the  mufcles  with  a circular  tenfion,  and 
thus  to  defcribe  ideal  force.  I do  not  quite 
underftand  this,  nor  do  I profefs  myfelf  a 
competent  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  per-f 
formance,  except  as  to  its  finilhing,  which 
is  equal  to  any  thing  antiquity  has  left  us. 

The  Flora,  celebrated  for  its  exquiiite 
drapery,  we  did  not  fee,  it  being  then  on 
the  road  to  Naples,  That  ftupendous  group, 
the  Toro  Farnefe,  reprefenting  Amphion 
andZetus,  by  order  of  their  mother  Antiopa, 
binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a wild  bull, 
was  likewife  about  to  be  removed  thither. 
The  figures,  larger  than  life,  are  all,  with 
their  bafement,  hewn  out  of  one  block  of 
marble,  for  which  they  are  more  remark;? 
able  than  for  execution. 
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CHAP.  XXil, 


ghi;rches  of  rome* 


Th  E churches  of  Rome  are  an  ihex- 
hauftible  fund  of  amufeihent,  whether  we 
Gonfider  them  as  ftiidies  of  architedlure^ 
fculpture,  or  painting*  as  ftores  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  marbles  and  other  flohes,  for  the 
inftrudlion  of  the  naturalifl; ; or  as  the  theatres 
hf  innumerable  curious  and  fplendid  cere- 
monies, and  of  the  fweeteft  and  moft  perfed: 
inufic,  of  which  a rich  feaft  may  be  met 
with  every  day  in  the  year  at  fome  church 
or  other.  The  doors  of  the  Roman  churches 
are  generally  open,  and  a firanger  may  faun- 
ter  about  without  fcruple,  only  ufing  fuch 
common  dilcretion  as  not  to  diftuib  the  de- 
votional ceremonies  by  loud  talking,  or  run- 
ning againft  thole  who  ate  occupied  in  them. 
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with  refpeft  to  joining  in  thefe  ceremonies 
or  not,  kneeling  or  ftanding  up,  he  may 
adt  juft  as  his  confcience  or  good  manners 
didate. 

We  were  one  evening  prefent  at  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  enjoyed  the  fimple  folemn  ftrains, 
ftanding  behind  the  kneeling  crowd  till  the 
hymn  was  finiftied.  Wc  were  then  retiring, 
when  a poor  man  came  and  told  us,  in  the 
kindeft  manner  poftible,  that  the  benedidion 
was  juft  going  to  be  delivered.  We  thanked 
him,  and  returned  to  receive  it.  His  eye 
beamed  complacency,  and  we  could'  per- 
ceive his  blelTing  was  added  to  that  of  the 
prieft.  Ought  we  to  have  fneered  at  this  poor 
man  for  his  pains,  and  run  into  the  ftreet 
with  a horfe  laugh  ? If  we  had  done  fo, 
we  ftiould  have  had  his  pity  inftead  of  his 
approbation ; we  ftiould  not  have  bowed 
the  knee  to  idols,  we  fhould  have  ftiewn 
great  courage  where  there  was  not  the  leaft 
danger,  and  have  been  mcft  orthodoxly  de- 
ficient in  Chriftian  charity  and  good  breed-*- 
ing. 

Such  of  the  moft  remarkable  churches  of" 
Rome  as  we  vifited,  during  our  firft.  ftay 
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thefe,  1 liiall  now  mention,  referving  others 
till  I fpeak  more  at  large  of  this  city,  after 
our  return  from  Naples. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Rome,  on  the  left, 
is  St.  Maria  del  Popolo.  We  vifited  this 
church  very  often;  not  for  the  fake  of  its 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin,  not  for 
its  variety  of  precious  marbles,  nor  even 
for  the  admirable  fculptures  of  Bernini  and 
Sanfovino ; we  returned  hither  again  and 
again,  folely  to  contemplate  the  more  ad- 
mirable, more  precious,  more  miraculous 
ftatue  of  Jonah,  by  Raphael.  I have  gazed 
on  this  divine  production  for  uncounted 
hours  with  frelh  delight  and  aftonifhment. 
Whether  we  confider  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  the  figure,  the  heavenly  expreflion  of  its 
beautiful  countenance,  or  the  inimitat^le 
management  of  the  marble,  furely  this  is 
the  firft  modern  ftatue  of  the  elegant  kind, 
if  Michael  Angelo’s  Mofes  be  allowed  the 
pre-eminence  of  fublimity.  Jonah  is  not 
pourtrayed  with  his  ufual  bible  face  and 
great  beard,  but  as  a young  man  of  the 
moft  beautiful  form  and  proportions,  fitting, 
or  rather  ftanding,  upon  the  whale,  with  his 
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right  foot  reftlng  on  its  lower  jaw  ; and 
feems  in  the  moment  of  pious  exultation  at 
his  deliverance.  The  mouth  of  the  animal 
is  wide  open  ; its  teeth  are  thofe  of  a (hark, 
and  the  voluminous  folds  of  its  capacious  maw 
are  fo  excellently  defcribed,  with  all  their 
fmooth  flippery  fleeknefs,  that  marble  furely 
can  exprefs  no  more.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  this  ftatue,  and  its  companion 
Elias,  were  executed  by  Lorenzetto,  after  the 
defigns  of  Raphael,  but  fome  have  aflerted 
the  Jonah  to  have  been  even  liniflied  by 
that  great  painter’s  own  hand  ; and  an  inge- 
nious elfay  was  publiflied  not  long  ago  in 
fupport  of  this  opinion.  Thofe  who  think 
otherwife,  fay,  the  marble  is  too  fcientifically 
licndled,  for  the  work  of  a perfon  not  long 
experienced  in  the  exercife  of  the  chilfel. 
Rut  if  Lorenzetto  executed  it,  why  has  he 
not  fucceeded  equally  well  in  any  other  work  ? 
And  where  can  any  modern  fculpture  be  found 
in  any  refpedt  fimilar  to  this,  as  to  the  ftyle  of 
finifliing  ? Of  the  time  and  pradice  requi- 
hte  to  produce  fuch  command  of  the  chiffel 
I do  not  pretend  to  judge,  nor  can  any  of 
us  tell  how  much  Raphael  applied  himfelf  to 
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theftudy  ; but  certainly  if  that  tranfcendent 
mafter  of  outline  did  attempt  fculpture,  he 
muft  have  been  more  likely  to  rival  the  an- 
cient Grecian  perfedfion  than  any  other 
mortal. 

The  chapel  which  Contains  this  treafure 
is  the  fecond  on  the  left  hand*  and  belongs 
to  the  Chigi  family,  the  relations  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  The  chapel  is  of  fine  pro-' 
portions,  richly  adorned,  and  poflefles  two 
ftatues  by  Bernini,  with  feveral  mofaics 
worthy  of  notice,  if  it  were  polfible  to  with- 
draw the  eye  from  Jonah.  By  the  entrance 
is  a monument  in  memory  of  the  late 
Princefs  Chigi,  with  her  portrait.  This  lady 
died  in  child-bed,  at  an  early  age,  when 
Lady  Miller  was  at  Rome,  who  laments  her 
death  in  pathetic  terms. — She  muft  have 
been  uncommonly  amiable,  for  the  perfon 
who  fliewed  us  her  monument  fpoke  of  her, 

I 

even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  with  the  deepeft 
regret. 

In  anbther  part  of  this  church  we  met 
with  a white  marble  monument,  with  a ftliF 
recumbent  ftatue,  and  the  following  epi- 
taph : 
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M&rco  Antonii  Equltis  RoiHam 
filio  ex  nobili  Albertonum  familia 
corpora  animo  q.  infigni 
qui  annum  agens  XXX 
pefte  inguinaria  interiit 
An  falutis  chriftianse 
MCCCCLXXXV  die  XXII  julu 
Heredes  B M P, 

This  has  been  fuppofed  to  throw  fom^ 
light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Lues  Venerea,  as^ 
proving  its  exiftence  in  Italy  in  1485,  and 
I believe  the  infcription  has  been  already 
publhhed  with  that  view  ; but  I do  not  fee 
how  we  can  determine  xKi?>  pejlis  inguinaria 
to  have  been  that  difeafe,  and  not  the  plague 
with  an  inguinal  bubo. 

We  looked  into  the  twin  churches  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  which  meet  the  eye  on 
entering  the  gate.  In  that  on  the  fide 
next  the  Corfo  are  feveral  good  pictures  by 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Salvator  Rofa,  the  latter 
in  bad  lights.  In  the  other  church  is  nothing 
worth  notice. 

Proceeding  through  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.^ 
we  come  to  the  magnificent  flight  of  fteps 
which  leads  to  the  church  and  convent  of 
LaTrinita  de’  Monti, belonging  to  the  French 
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minims.  ’Here  is  the  celebrated  frefco  o£ 
the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  by  Daniel  de 
Volterra,  efteemed  one  of  the  four  heft  painN 
ings  in  Rome.  Its  colouring  is  void  of  all 
attractions,  but  the  drawing  and  exprelTion  . 
peculiarly  fine.  The  men  who  are  taking 
down  the  body,  are  not  fo  remarkable  as  the 
front  group  of  the  three  women  affifting  the 
virgin,  who  is  fainting.  This  group  has 
been  finely  copied,  in  a lefs  fize,  by  Annibal 
Carraci,  I believe  more  than  once,  and  is 
one  of  the  moft  valued  pictures  of  the  Or- 
leans collection  at  Paris.  It  has  alfo  been 
well  engraved,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  defcription  or  praife.  I have  only  to 
add,  that  the  great  Michael  Angelo  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  the  outline  of  this  piece, 
and  that  it  was  executed  only  by  Daniel  de 
Volterra. 

A little  farther  on  is  a fmall  church  of 
the  Conception,  belonging  to  a convent  of 
Capucins,  vifited  by  all  travellers  on  ac- 
count of  Guido’s  St.  Michael  triumphing 
over  Satan,  againft  which  Smollet  has  vent- 
ed his  fpleen.  He,  poor  man,  was  no  judge 
of  painting,  and  it  more  fuited  his  humour 
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to  find  out  that  St.  Michael  was  drefied  Iik^ 
an  opera  dancer  (which  cannot  be  denied)^ 
than  to  admire  the  tranfcendent  beauty  and 
grace  which  Guido  has  given  him.  Oppo- 
fite  to  this  is  a very  admirable  performance 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  St.  Paul  healing  Ana-* 
nias.  The  compofition  is  good ; the  co- 
louring rich  and  harmonious. 

The  church  of  St*  Carlo  in  the  Corfo  is 
remarkable  for  its  pavement,  which  confifts 
of  large  monumental  ftones,  inlaid  with  va- 
rious fine  marbles,  reprefenting  coats  of  arms, 
palm-branches,  fkeletons,  cherubs,  and  other 
ornaments  in  their  proper  colours*  Some 
other  churches  are  paved  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner, but  not  in  fuch  perfection.  Mr.  Bry- 
done  defcribes  the  lame  kind  of  decoration 
in  a church  at  Malta.  In  all  thefe  the  an- 
tique yellov/  marble  is  very  ufeful  • not 
only  becaufe  its  colour  is  often  wanted,  but 
alfo  on  account  of  its  becoming  red  in  the 
fire ; by  means  of  which  property  the  mi- 
nuted pieces,  being  partially  heated,  acquire 
any  lhade  from  yellow  to  deep  red,  with  a 
regular  gradation  of  tints,  By  this  the  bees 
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in  the  Barberlni  arms  are  very  neatly  ex« 
prefled. 

Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  or  Chlefa 
Nuova,  is  a church  worthy  of  notice,  for 
its  architedlure,  its  rich  decorations,  its  pic- 
tures, and  its  profufion  of  votive  offerings  of 
filver.  The  chapel,  containing  the  body  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  who  founded  this  church,  is 
wonderfully  rich,  but  not  elegant.  Here  is 
a fine  cupola  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
with  the  Angular  defign  of  Chrift  fhewing 
his  heavenly  Father  all  the  inftruments  of 
his  paflion,  brought  by  angels.  It  is  well 
compofed  and  executed.  The  fame  artift 
has  painted  the  extremity  of  the  nave. 
Guido,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Michael  Angelo 
da  Caravaggio,  have  alfo  difplayed  their  abi- 
lities here  to  advantage.  While  we  were 
admiring  thefe  paintings,  and  regretting  the 
declining  light,  which  obliged  us  to  poftponc 
any  farther  examination  of  them  that  even- 
ing, efpecially  as  every  body  had  left  the 
church,  and  we  apprehended  being  fhut  in, 
our  ears  were  faluted  by  the  mofl  heavenly 
ftrains  fiirely  that  ever  came  from  a mortal 
yoice.  It  was  an  evening  hymn  of  the  fim- 
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pleft,  fweeteft  compofition,  and  proceeded 
from  one  voice  in  a gallery  above  us.  We 
had  fcarcely  time  to  recognize  the  mufician, 
and  to  be  fatisfied  we  were  not  entranced, 
before  the  mufic  ceafed ; but  its  impreffion 
will  never  be  erafed  from  my  mind. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  after  St.  Peter’s,  not  only  in 
dignity,  antiquity,  and  fan£tity,  but  alfo  in 
fize  and  magnificence.  Its  nave  is  fupe- 
rior  in  beauty  to  almoft  every  other  build- 
ing, having  on  each  fide  a fimple  uniform 
row  of  Ionic  pillars,  of  ancient  workman- 
Ihip  and  fine  proportions,  which  have  a 
charming  effect,  and  give  this  building  the 
air  of  an  antique  temple.  Here  are  fome 
very  ancient  mofaics,  which  were  cited  in 
the  fecond  Council  of  Nice,  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  image  worfhip  ; but  if  antiquity 
were  any  argument,  they  might  as^well  have 
quoted  the  golden  calf  of  the  Ifraelites.  The 
fubjed  is  fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  I 
fhall  have  a few  remarks  to  offer  upon  it 
hereafter. 

In  this  church  are  two  moft  fumptuous 
chapels,  one  built  by  Sixtus  V.  the  other 
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the  burial-place  of  the  Borghefe  family.  In 
the  former  is  the  maufoleum  of  that  illuftri- 
oils  pope,  ornamented  with  fine  bas-reliefs ; 
and  opppfite  to  it  the  monument  of  St. 
Pius  V.  whofe  body  lies  in  a fine  farcopha- 
gus  of  verde  antique,  in  the  fide  of  which 
is  a bronze  door,  with  his  figure  embofled 
upon  it.  This  door  is  opened  one  day  in 
May  every  year,  and  the  body  expofed  to 
the  fight  and  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

The  Borghefe  chapel  is  of  the  fame  fize 
and  figure  as  its  oppofite  neighbour,  and  in 
Jike  manner  decorated  with  the  maufoleums 
of  Paul  V.  the  founder,  and  Clement  VIII, 
The  altar,  and  indeed  every  part,  is  as  richly 
adorned  as  poflible,  and  in  a llyle  worthy 
of  the  materials.  In  this  chapel  a fingular 
ceremony  is  performed  in  Augufl  every 
year,  in  memory  of  the  building  of  the 
church.  A plentiful  fhower  of  flowers  of 
jafmine  is  made  to  fall  from  the  dome  to 
the  floor  during  fervice,  This  is  to  com-» 
memorate  a fhower  of  fnow,  of  which  a 
certain  Pope  is  faid  to  have  dreamed  one 
night  in  Augufl,  and  when  he  awoke,  to 
have  found  it  had  really  fallen  in  the  night 
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en  the  hill  where  this  church  ftancis,  where 
he  could  certainly  do  no  lefs  than  build  a 
church  in  memory  of  the  important  mira- 
cle. • How  much  tafte  has  this  elegant  peo- 
ple, even  in  their  moft  contemptible  mum- 
mery ! How  pleafant  to  dream  of  fnow  at 
Rome  in  Auguft,  and  how  luxurious  to  imi- 
tate it  with  jafinine  ! We  were  told,  how- 
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ever,  that  no  women  ever  partook  of  this 
luxury.  Such  is  the  averfion  of  the  fex 
in  Italy  to  all  kind  of  perfumes,  that  they 
avoid  this  church  as  they  would  a pefti- 
lence,  whenever  this  ceremony  is  performed. 

Taking  the  left  of  the  two  great  ftreets, 
or  rather  roads,  which  lead  from  the  front  of 
St.  Maria  Maggiore,  we  reach  at  length  St. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  Handing  in  an  open 
fpot  juft  within  the  walls.  This  is  the  head 
of  all  the  churches  in  Rome,  and  ranks  be- 
fore St.  Peter’s  in  dignity  and  antiquity.  It 
is  the  real  cathedral  of  the  world,  for  here 
the  Pope  is  enthroned,  and  enters  on  his 
authority.  Yet  this  holy  church  itfelf  .is  a 
turn-coat,  for  it  was  dedicated  to  Chrift,  and 
called  by  his  name,  till  the  feventh  century, 
when  St.  John  Baptift,  and  St.  John  the 
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Evangelift,  by  their  joint  intereft  threw  hiift 
out,  and  were  brought  iii  hollow  themfelvei?, 
as  our  botough-niorigets  fay: — 1 leave  the 
analogy  to  be  drawn  farther  by  thofe  whorti 
it  may  concern,  only  cautioning  therii  againft 
concluding  that  all^  boroiigh-mongers,  or 
borough  reprefentatives,  are  faints ; my  bu- 
finefs  is  with  the  prefent  appearance  of  this 
famous  edifice. 

Its  principal  front  is  nhe  of  the  fineft  in 
Rome,  notwithftandirig  the  faults  which 
De  la  Lande  mentions,  which  he  has  copied 
from  Magnani’s  book,  as  Well  as  moft  of 
his  account  of  this  and  other  churches;  The 
chief  imperfedion  is  the  too  great  height  of 
the  baluftrade.  Piranefi’s  print  gives  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  its  effed.  The  veflibule,  a 
part  which  this  has  in  common  with  other 
ancient  and  principal  churches,  is  very  fine, 
and  elegantly  adorned  with  ■ yellow  antique 
marble,  intermixed  with  blue  and  white. 
The  nave  I cannot  admire  at  all.  It  is  much 
deformed  with  great  niches  in  the  pilafters, 
each  containing  a ftatue  of  an  apoflle,  and 
ornamented  with  two  columns  of  verd  an- 
tique, too  good  for  the  ftatues  and  their  fitu- 
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ation.  The  high  altar  is  ornamented  with 
a gothic  canopy  fupported  by  porphyry  pil- 
lars. At  the  extremity  of  the  crofs  aifle,  on 
the  left,  is  the  altar  of  the  Sacrament,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  four  large  antique  fluted 
columns  of  bronze  gilt,  faid  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Lady  Mill^;r  fpeaks  of  thefe  as  being  placed 
7'oimd  the  altar,  which  they  are  not,  and 
feems  to  imply  that  they  are  at  the  high 
altar ; a miftake  into  which  flie  appears  to 
have  fallen  in  copying  De  la  Lande,  who 
has  confufed  himfelf  in  copying  Magnani ; 
the  latter  only  gives  an  accurate  account. 

One  chapel  in  this  church  is  better  worth 
feeing  than  all  the  reft  of  the  building.  It 
belongs  to  the  Corfini  family,  and  is  on  the 
left  of  the  principal  entrance.  It  was  built 
by  Clement  XU.  of  that  family,  and  the 
mofaic  altar-piece  reprefents  St.  Andrew 
Corfini,  one  of  his  relations.  When  an 
Italian  family  has  produced  a Pope  and  a 
Saint,  it  holds  itfelf  very  high.  The  Medicis, 
wnth  ail  their  glory,  never  arrived  at  this 
dignity.  They,  have  indeed  furnifhed  the 
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world  with  Jeveral  Popes,  hut  . have  exhibited 
only  a very  flight  dndture  of  fan<3tity.  - ■ - . 

The  monument  of  Clement  may  be  ^ 
efteemed  ope  of  the -moft  magnificent  in  the 
world,  if  only  on  account  of  the  noble  far- 
cophagus  of  porphyry,  which  he  dole  from 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  to  decorate  his 
own  tomb.  Independent  of  its  vafi:  fize, 
its  proportions  are  the  fineft  of  any  extant. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  of  its  fim- 
ple  fluted  ornaments. 

Here  are  feveral  other  monuments,  and  a 
profufion  of  porphyry,  alabafl;er,  and  bronze, 

4 all  employed  with  great  judgment.  The 
founder  of  this  chapel  built  the  portico  of 
the  church,  and  thefe  two  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  edifice  that  difplay  any  confiderable 
degree  of  tafic.  v 

Adjoining  is  a very  remarkable  building, 
the  Baptiftery,  erefled  by  Conftantine.  Its- 
form  is  circular  or  0(3;agon,  and  round  the 
centre  or  area  are  eight  of  the  fineft  porphyry 
columns  in.  Rome,  though  not  all  of  equal 
height,  nor  is  their  furface  quite  even ; a fault 
frequent  in  fuch  columns,  from  the  difficulty 
of  working  and  poli fifing  fo  hard  a ftone. 
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Thefc  fupport  an  antique  architrave,  on 
which  ftand  eight  fmaller  columns,  and  above 
thefe  Is  the  cupola.  The  materials  of  this 
edifice  are  rich,  but  they  were  not  formed 
for  it  originally,  fo  that  the  whole  is  in  a 
• very  bad  ftyle.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  are  eight  pictures  by  Andrea  Sacchi, 
oAe  of  my  moil  admired  artifts.  The  font 
is  m the  centre  under  the  dome,  and  we  de- 
feend  fome  fteps  to  it;  an  image  of  primitive 
baptifm  in  rivers. 

Near  the  baptiftery  ilands  a famous  obe- 
liik,  brought  by  Conftantine  from  Thebes  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  thence  by  his  fon  to 
Rome.  Sixtus  V.  placed  It  in  its  prefent 
fituation  at  a great  expence,  it  being  one  of 
the  largeft  obeliiks  known.  It  is  fculptured 
with  hieroglyphics  ; its  fubilance  is  the  ufual 
red  granite  of  Upper  Egypt,  a beautiful  ilonc 
when  poliihed. 

At  a little  diftance  a fingular  femi-circular 
niche,  about  thirty  feet  high,  Hands  alone, 
decorated  in  the  upper  part  with  an  ancient 
mofaic,  taken  from  the  magnificent  refectory 
which  St.  Leo  111.  eredled  in  the  Lateran  pa- 
lace* 
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lactf.  Hence  this  building  is  called  his 
diniuTn, 

Behind  the  Triclinium  is  another  edifice, 
in  which  is  placed  that  very  holy  and  very 
celebrated  ftaircafe,  confifting  of  twen^ty-eight 
fteps  of  marble,  taken  from  the  houfe  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  which  Chrifi;  is  reported 
to  have  afcended  and  defcer^ded  feveral  times. 
Thefe  fteps  can  only  be  afcended  kneeling ; 
but  on  each  fide  is  another  ftaircafe,  on 
which  a man  may,  without  offence,  walk  in 
that  upright  pofture  for  wfiich  God  created 
him,  and  in  which  he  always  moves,  while 
he  preferves  his  true  dignity  undebafed  by 
fuperftition  and  flavery.  An  eccentric  Eng- 
Jiffi  friend  of  mine  had  indeed  the  boldnefs 
to  run  up  the  fteps  in  the  centre,  but  he  was 
foon  called  down  with  great  indignation ; 
his  conduct  was  excufed  on  the  fuppofition 
of  ignorance  only.  The  vaft  concourfe  of 
devout  knees  was  found  to  wear  thefe  ftep^ 
fo  faft,  that  wooden  covers  were  made  for 
them,  and  thefe  are  obliged  to  be  often  re-? 
newed.  It  fhould  feem  that  to  crawl  up 
thefe  ftairs,  is  one  of  the  moft  meritorious 
actions  that  can  be  performed.  Hpw  have 
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I wiflied  for  the  pencil  of  a Banbury  to  de- 
lineate thofe  truly  ridiculous  groups  often  to 
be  feen  here ! So  many  gouty  cardinals, 
fat  priefts,  and  corpulent  old  ladies,  heaving 
‘ one  knee  after  the  other,  would,  without  any 
exaggeration,  make  as  good  a picture  as  the 
long  minuet,  or  any  other  work  of  the  fame 
comical  artift.  I have  fecn  ten  or  twelve 
carriages  of  the  firft  people  in  Rome  waiting 
below,  which  evinced  the  quality  of  the  pe- 
nitents then  upon  duty. 

Near  St.  Maria  Maggiore  is  a fmall  church 
of  great  antiquity,  dedicated  to  a St.  Pralfede, 
faid  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  fecond  century, 
and  confequently  polfelhng  many  relicks.  I 
mention  it  chiefly  for  one  of  thefe,  a little 
jafper  column,  or  rather  pyramid,  near  three 
feet  high,  faid  to  have  been  that  at  which 
our  Saviour  fuffered  flagellation.  However 
abfurd  this  may  be,  confidering  the  fize  and 
fltape  of  the  pillar,  which  a child  of  ten 
years  old  might  run  away  with,  yet  this 
thing  'was  brought  from  the  holy  land  as  a 
choice  relick  by  a Cardinal  Colonna  in  I22y 
The  fteps  leading  to  the  altar  feem  to  be  of 
the  antique  Egyptian  red  marble,  called 
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rojfo  ajitko^  and  iP  fo  are  very  valuable. 
The  prefent  Pope  lately  purchafed  an  old 
cornice  of  the  fame  marble,  for  about  its 
weight  in  filver,  to  cut  up  for  the  decoration 
of  fome  of  his  buildings.  Its  colour  is  an 
uniform  red,  a little  paler  than  the  dark  part 
of  red  porphyry.  Its  quarries  are  loft  to 
us. 

From  hence  we  went  to  St.  Peter  in  vin- 
cidis^  or  in  chains,  remarkable  for  the  twenty 
antique  columns  of  the  Doric  order  which 
decorate  its  nave..  They  are  of  a whitifti 
marble  with  grey  veins,  faid  in'  books  to 
be  Parian;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  fo, 
though  full  of  ftraight  veins  like  ctpolino. 
They  are  fluted  in  the  moft  ancient  manner, 
the  grooves  running  clofe  together,  and  paf- 
fmg  quite  through  from  top  to  bottom,  with- 
out any  femi-circular  termination.  Their 
form  is  very  elegant.  Here  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Pope  Julius  It,  defigned  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  decorated  with  that  tranfeendent 
ftatue  of  Mofes,  the  mafter-piece  of  modern 
fcLilpture.  It  is  of  a coloflal  fize,  of  a won- 
derfully fine  block  of  white  marble,  and  in 
a fitting  pofture ; but  little  elevated  above 
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the  ground.  Above  is?  feme  architciUure, 
with  a farcophagus,  and  two  or  three  fmaller. 
figures ; but  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  the  at- 
tention on  any  thing  except  this  Mofes. 
Here  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  has  fol- 
lowed its  natural  bent.  Such  fublimity., 
fuch  ineffable  dignity  could  come  from  no 
chiffel  but  his.  The  divine  legiflator  refts 
one  hand  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  while  he 
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addreffes  himfelf  in  majefiic  difpleafure  to 
the  people ; whofe  abfurdity  feems  a great 
trial  of  his  patience,  and  moves  at  once  his 
anger  and  aftonifhment.  His  beard  has  been 
(jriticifed  as  too  long,  but  it  is  fo  w^ell  dif- 
pofed,  one  cannot  wifh  any  part  away ; and 
the  execution  of  the  anatomy  of  the  figure, 
and  its  drapery,  may  vie  with  the  finifhing 
of  the  Jonah,  or  of  almoft  any  fculpture  ex- 
tant. Julius  II.  is  not  buried  here,  but  at 
St.  Peter’s  in  the  Vatican,  nor  is  there  any 
infeription  or  coat  of  arms  on  this  monu- 
ment. 

In  this  church  is  an  old  fuperftitious  in- 
feription about  the  plague,  wfiich  we  had 
pot  time  to  copy. 

In  a little  irregular  ruinous  area  near  thq 
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bridge,  called  Ponte  rotto,  are  three  fmall 
churches  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned, 
rather  for  what  they  have  been  than  what 
they  are.  Firft,  St.  Maria  in  Cofmedin,  is 
built  on  the  ruins,  and  of  the  materials,  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  Modefty,  into  which 
none  but  noble  ladies  could  enter.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Rome, 
that  nobility  gave  all  ladies  a genuine  right 
lo  this  privilege,  nor  has  it  been  lince  found 
expedient  to  reftore  it  at  Rome  or  el fe where. 
Here  are  eight  columns  which  made  a part 
of  the  original  building.  Under  the  portico 
is  a large  marble  malk,  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  in  ancient 
times  as  a teft  of  veracity,  the  witnefs  being 
required  to  fwear  with  his  hand  in  the  gaping 
mouth  of  this  mafk,  which  it  was  fuppofed 
W'ould  clofe  if  he  fwore  falfely.  This  is 
called  Bocca  della  vtrita  (the  mouth  of 
truth).  Others  judge  it  to  have  been  merely 
the  covering  of  a drain,  the  orifices  ferving 
to  let  water  pafs.  Its  form  is  good.  Second, 
The  Madonna  del  Sple,  is  thought  to  have 
been  a temple  of  Vefta.  It  is  almofl  entire, 
•of  a circular  form,  with  twenty  Corinthian 
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fluted  columns  of  white  marble  on  the  out- 
hde ; but  thefe  columns  are  unfortunately 
built  up  to  about  half  their  diameters  in  a 
- modern  wall,  and  the  modern  roof  is  fright- 
ful, fo  that  this  beautiful  antiquity  is  much 
deformed,  and  looks  like  a fine  perfon  muf- 
fled up  in  a blanket  arid  night  cap.  Third, 
The  Temple  of  For  tuna  virilis^  now  meta- 
■ inorpholed  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Gipfey,  has  net  been  more  fortunate.  Its 
fine  Ionic  columns  are  as  much  encumbered 
with  modern  patch-work. 

From  hence,  direfting  our  fleps  to  the 
ancient  Mons  Caslius,  we  come  to  the  church 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a very  famous 
and  aftive  pope,  whofe  relicks  are  preferved 
here ; and  hardy  mufl;  be  the  heretic  who 
can  approach  them  without  trembling.  Yet 
we  were  fo  profane  as  to  refledl,  wfien 
ftanding  in  this  fpot,  that  here  the  dodfrine 
of  purgatory  was  fabricated ; for  which  alone 
St.  Gregory  deferved  canonization,  fo  bene- 
ficial has  it  been  to  the  church.  Here  was 
the  paternal  manfion*  of  this  diftinguiflied 
man,  and  here  he  himfelf  built  a church 
and  convent,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  whofe 
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fame  he  has  now  eclipfed.  In  the  church, 
on  the  left,  is  a beautiful  picture  by  Battoni, 
an  artift  not  long  fmce  dead,  rcprefenting 
the  Virgin  with  faints  about  her,  pleafmg  for 
its  foft  and  brilliant  elfedt,  as  well  as  the 
gracefulnefs  of  the  figures. 

Returning  by  the  Campo  Vaccino,  we 
vifitcd  St.  Francefca  Romana,  whofe  fhrine 
is  of  rich  ftones,  and  of  a handfome  form. 
The  monument  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  is 
worth  vifiting,  on  account  of  a good  bas- 
relief  reprefenting  his  entry  into  Rome,  for 
it  was  he  who  brought  back  the  apoftolic 
fee  from  Avignon  in  1377;  a joyful  event 
for  the  then  poor  degraded  and  defolate  ca- 
pital of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  moll  fuperb  bas-reliefs  in 
Rome  are  to  be  feen  at  St.  Agnes,  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  a very  magnificent  church, 
containing  alfo  the  firi'c  maufoleum  of  Inno- 
cent X.  who  built  the  church;  to  atone,  I 
prefume,  for  fome  of  his  own  fins,  and  thofe 
of  his  inceftuous  miftrefs,  the  rapacious  and 
tyrannical  Donna  Olympia.  Pie  is  repre- 
fented  kneeling ; for  the  moft  deteftable 
princes  are  devout  on  their  monuments  at 

leaft. 
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leafl:,  as  was  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  a« 
any  other  odious  Catherine  perhaps  may  be. 

Although  we  vifited  many  of  the  ruinSj 
as  well  as  fome  gardens,  villas,  and  the  Va- 
tican Mufeum,  during  our  firft  abode  at 
Rome,  yet  as  we  examined  them  again  after 
our  return  from  Naples,  I forbear  to  defcribe 
them  now. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

1 

THE  CARNIVAL — MASQUERADE — THEA- 
TRES— MUSEUMS  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY  — LITERATI—- 
PLANTS  IN  FLOWER, 


The  Carnival  is  no  where  feen  to  greater 
advantage  than  at  Rome ; and  though  fo 
many  travellers  have  mentioned  it,  more  or 
lefs  particularly,  that  a full  defcription  is  un- 
neceflary,  no  one  who  has  feen  it  can  be 
expeded  to  be  wholly  filent  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  not  to  delight  in  dwelling  a little  on 
thofe  celebrated  fcenes,  and  that  motley  com- 
pany, of  which  he  can  fay  quorum  pars  fui. 
This  entertainment  lafts  here  but  nine 
days,  Sundays  excluded.  And  even  on  thofe 
nine  days  maiks  are  allowed  to  be  worn  for 
only  three  or  four  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
Its  firft  beginning  was  on  the  afternoon  of 

Saturday, 
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Saturday,  February  loth  ; the  fcene  of  di- 
verfion  being  the  Corfo,  the  principal  ftreet 
of  the  city,  which  runs  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  in  a ftraight  line  almo.ft  up  to  the  Ca- 
pitol, which  indeed  ought  to  be  laid  open  to 
it.  Englifhmen  very  generally  pronounce 
the  name  of  this  ftreet  as  we  do  corfc^  and 
when  fo  pronounced,  it  actually  means  a 
Corficany  which  founds  very  ridiculous  to  a 
Roman  ; tjie  true  pronunciation  of  its  firft 
fyllable  is  like  our  word  coarfe.  This  re- 
mark is  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  know 
Italian,  ^ but  I write  it  for  thofe  who  do 
not. 

The  middle  part  of  this  ftreet,  which  un- 
luckily is  not  a very  wide  one,  is,  in  Carni- 
val time,  occupied  by  three  rows  of  coaches 
'all  in  proceflion  ; thofe  which  compofe  the 
two  outermoft  going  up  one  fide  and  down, 
the  other,  and  fo  making  a continual  circuit, 
as  in  Hyde  Park.  The  central  row  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  coaches  of  fovereign  princes', 
and,  I believe,  cardinals  ; at  leaft  the  fplendid 
equipage  of  the  prefent  pope’s  nephew  al- 
ways moved  in  that  line,  but  whether  in 
confequence  of  his  rank  as  cardinal,  or  as 

governor 
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irovernor  of  Rome,  I am  not  certain.  Here 

O 

the  “ exiled  majefty  of  England  ” might  be 
leen  every  afternoon,  lolling  in  his  coach, 
the  very  image  of  a drunken  Silenus,  more 
alleep  than  awake,  and  apparently  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  that  grave  to  which  he  is 
fmce  gone.  The  fmall  remains  of  expref- 
fion  to  be  feen  in  his  face,  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  good  nature.  He  was  often  accom- 
panied by  his  legitimated  daughter,  the 
Duchefs  of  Albany,  a lively  and  unafFed:ed 
woman,  but  without  any  perfonal  charms. 
She  died,  I think,  before  her  father.  The 
countenance  of  this  unfortunate  prince  had 
much  refemblance  to  that  of  King  James  II. 
and  it  has  been  fomewhat  feverely  remarked, 
that  “ the  perverfenefs  of  his  deftiny,  and 
the  worthlelTnefs  of  his  cliaraiSler,  bore  tefti- 
mony  to  his  defcent.”  So  that  if  any  body 
choofes  to  fupport  the  old  warming-pan 
ftory,  it  mud;  be  prefumed  the  pious  king 
had  fome  baftard  of  his  own  ready  at  hand, 
to  put  off  lor  the  child  of  his  queen.  But 
as  Lord  Chefterficld  obferves,  it  is  of  no 
confequence  whether  that  Rory  has  any 
foundation  or  not;  the  Stuart  family,  whe- 
ther 
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therlegitlmite  or  fuppofititious, being  lawfully 

excluded  for  incorrigible  mifcondud:,  and 

that  Is  the  beft  and  moft  lawful  reafon.  The 

permiflion  to  ride  in  the  centre  of  the  Corfo 

was  almoft  the  only  mark  of  rank  that  the 

Pretender  enjoyed ; the  Pope  having  long 

ago  required  him  to  lay  afide  the  ftyle  and 

title  of  king.  The  people  commonly  nick* 

named  him  “ The  King  of  the  twelve  Apo* 

liles,”  becaufe  he  lived  in  the  fquare  fo  called. 

To  Englilhmen  the  Romans  were  always 

very  polite  upon  this  fubjedt.  Being  at  a 

lioufe  In  the  Corfo  one  afternoon,  from  the 

balcony  of  which  we  had  a view  of  the 

carriages  and  mafks,  fomebody  enquired 

whofe  coach  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
\ 

street  ? They  were  immediately  anfwered 
aloud,  purpofely  in  our  hearing,  “ II  Prete?r- 
denteP  We  obferved  a few  North-Briton 
travellers  alTiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the 
Duchefs  of  Albany  and  her  father.  Their 
condudf  mull  have  been  prompted  by  prin- 
ciple, certainly  not  intereft,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  relpedled,  even  by  thofe  of  different 
principles  ; though  it  muft  be  confeffed  I 
have  obferved  foine  inftances  of  this  affiduity, 

which 
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■which  feemed  to  fpring  from  a meer  fond* 
nefs  for  dangling  after  rank,  however  futile 
and  imaginary. 

The  equipages  ori  the  Corfo  difplayed 
great  magnificence,  and  a fantaftic  ftyle  of 
ornament  never  indulged  but  in  Carnival 
time.  They  were  preceded  by  running- 
footmen,  and  attended  by  numerous  fervants 
in  fplendid  liveries.  The  great  variety  of 
droll  mafks  on  foot,  were  by  far  the  moft 
diverting  part  of  the  fcene.  Here  were 
numbers  of  coarfe  athletic  carmen  dreifed 
as  women,  fanning,  themfelves  with  a 
pretended  delicacy  and  liftleifnefs  highly 
comic,  and  hanging  on  the  arms  of  their 
mifirelTes,  whofe  little  flender  figures,  firut- 
ting  in  breeches,  made  no  lefs  ridiculous  an 
appearance.  This  kind  of  metamorphofis, 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  in  fuch  a rank,  is 
entertaining  enough,  though  not  in  my  opi- 
nion to  be  tolerated  in  any  thing  like  regular 
fociety.  A very  common  charader  in  thefe 
mafquerades  is  a man  drefled  like  a quaker, 
who  runs  up  to  every  body  making  a fort 
of  thrilling  buzzing  noife  v/ith  his  lips,  and 
a very  identic  ftare.  We  could  not  enter 
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much  Into  the  huinour  of  this  perfonage, 
for  he  never  fpoke  nor  made  any  other  noife 
than  the  above.  We  fancied  he  was  meant 
to  burlefque  our  nation,  for  an  Englifhman 
is  always  fo  dreffed  on  the  Italian  ftage,  and 
efpecially  as  we  fometimes  faw  thefe  charac- 
ters fiiaking  one  another  violently  by  the 
hand,  in  the  Englilh  manner  caricatured. 
After  the  promenade  had  continued  about 
two  hours,  the  coaches  were  all  drawn  up 
in  a row  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet^  and  foot 
paffengers  either  ftationed  between  them  and 
the  houfes,  or  feated  on  rows  of  chairs  or 
benches  on  the  foot-walk,  which  is  in  fome 
parts  raifed  three  or  four  feet  above  the  cen- 
tral pavement.  Thus  every  body  waited  in 
anxious  expedlation  for  the  race.  At  length 
a number  of  little  horfes,  without  riders, 
ftarted  from  a hand  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
for  a goal  at  the  other  end  of  the  Corfo. 
They  were  decked  with  ribbands,  inter- 
mixed with  tinfel  and  other  rattling  matter, 
and  fmall  nails  fo  contrived  as-  to  prick  their 
fides  at  every  hep,  and  fpur  them  on.  They 
were  alfo  tickled  and  fpirited  up  as  much  as- 
pohible  by  their  owners  before  the  fignal 

for 


for  ftarting,  fo  that  they  fet  off  furioufly  at 
firft ; but  the  fpirit  of  many  of  them  failed 
before  the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  moft  promifmg  were  often  feen 
to  flop  fhort  in  the  middle,  flaring  about 
them,  while  a more  fleady  racer  arrived  at 
the  goal.  Nothing  can  be  more  filly  than 
this  race  ; and  our  Englifli  jockey  travellers, 
who  are  competent  judges  on  fuch  parts  at 
leafl  of  the  curiofities  of  Italy,  treat  this 
diverfion  with  the  fame  contempt  that  fome 
people  beftow  on  their  own  racing  at  home. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  Roman  races 
merit  but  contempt  at  the  worfl.  Here  is 
no  wafle  of  fortune,  no  fliarping,  nor  any 
tampering  with  jockeys.  The  prize  is  no- 
thing more  than  a little  flag,  and  chance  be- 
flows  it. 

On  thefe  occafions  the  houfes  in  the  Corfo 
are  ornamented  with  tapeflry  hung  out  of 
their  windows,  which  contributes  much  to 
the  fplendour  of  the  feene.  At  the  French' 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  we  ob- 
ferved  fome  very  rich  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  reprefenting  the  natural  produdions 
of  Cayenne,  executed  in  a flrfl-rate  flyle, 
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probably  at  the  Gobelins,  and  forming  an 
interefting  ftudy  for  a naturalift.  They  are 
expofed  at  no  other  time. 

We  mixed  with  the  motley  crowd  every 
afternoon,  our  Englifh  clothes  ferving  moft 
' completely  as  a mafquerade  drefs,  and  pro- 
curing us  a number  of  rencounters,  all  of  the 
facetious  and  good-humoured  kind.  Tuef- 
day,  February  20th,  was  the  laft  day  of  Car- 
nival, and  bn  that  evening  all  the  diverfions 
were  carried  to  their  higheft  pitch.  The 
crowd  was  prodigious  ; but  although  every 
body  was  full  of  tricks,  and  all  diftindtion 
of  ranks  and  pcrfons  laid  afide,  the  whole 
pafl'ed  off  without  the  leaft  ill  behaviour,  or 
any  thing  like  a quarrel.  It  was  the  moft 
good-humoured  mob  I ever  faw.  About 
dufk  every  body  took  a fmall  lighted  taper  in 
their  hands,  and  moft  people  held  feveral  ; 
happy  were  they  who  could  keep  the  greateft 
number  lighted,  for  the  amufement  confifted 
in  trying  to  extinguifti  each  other’s  candles. 
Some  people  carried  large  flambeaux.  All 
the  windows,  and  even  roofs,  being  crowd- 
ed with  fpedtators,  and  fcarcely  any  body 
without  lights,  the  ftreet  looked  like  a ftarry 
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firmament.  Below  were  many  carriages 
parading  up  and  down,  much  more  whim- 
fical  and  gawdy  than  had  yet  appeared. 
Some  refembled  triumphal  cars,  decked  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  party-coloured 
lamps  in  feftoons.  The  company  within 
carried  tapers,  and  a plentiful  ammunition 
of  fugar-plumbs,  with  which  they  pelted 
their  acquaintances  on  each  fide,  info  much 
that  the  field  of  adlion  looked  next  morning 
as  if  there  had.  been  a fbower  of  fnow. 
Thefe  carriages  contained  the  firfl;  company 
and  moft  elegant  women  in  Rome,  fantaf- 
tically  drelfed,  but  generally  unmafked. 
They  were  open  to  the  jokes  and  compli- 
ments of  any  body  who  chofe  to  Hand  on 
the  fteps  of  their  coach  doors,  which  were 
very  low,  and  the  ladies  were  not  backward 
in  repartee.  When  they  had  no  anfwer 
ready,  a volley  of  fugar-plumbs  generally 
repulfed  their  befiegers.  The  ranks  on  the 
raifed  foot-way,  and  the  crowd  below,  were 
in  a continual  roar  of  laughter,  fome  with 
effufions  of  real  humour,  while  thofe  who 
could  fport  no  better  wit,  bawled  out,  as 
they  carried  their  branches  of  wax  candles, 
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“ Sia  amazzato  chi  7ion  ha  liimc^^  (Kill  all 
thofe  that  have  no  lights);  to  which  the  others 
anfwered,  “ Kill  all  thofe  that  have.”  Others 
called  out,  “ Siano  amazzati  gll  abhati^  bar- 
bk?'i^  capuchii^' ox  my-lordib^'*  the  latter  to  us 
Kngliflimcn  ; and  fometimes  they  called  us 
Trancefi  (Frenchmen).  A few  fire-works 
were  exhibited,  but  no  very  capital  ones. 
On  the  whole,  we  were  highly  entertained 
with  this  grotefque  amufement,  and  could 
not  but  admire  the  perfect  good-nature  of 
the  people,  who  could  carry  off  fuch  a fcene 
without  the  lead  diforder.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock  every  body  retired,  and  all 
was  quiet. 

One  evening,  or  rather  after  midnight, 
we  w-ent  in  dominos  to  a fellino  or  mafkcd 
ball,  at  the  Aliberti  Theatre.  Here  was  an 
imrnenfe  crowd,  but  little  public  wit  or  hu- 
mour, although  probably  much  intrigue,  and 
many  private  jokes  ; the  principal  part  of 
which  mull;  necefilirily  be  loft  upon  ftrangers. 
The  dreffed  charaders  were  few  and  bad.’ 
One  of  the  moft  fmgular,  though  not  divert- 
ing, was  an  elegant  woman  in  a monumental 
fort  of  drapery,  perfectly  white,  and  hold- 
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ing  a white  urn  in  her  hand.  She  ran  about 
the  room  exhibiting  this  urn  without  fpeak- 
ing,  fancying,  I believe,  that  fhe  was  fetting 
off  her  figure  to  advantage  ; but  her  geftures 
were  too  violent,  and  totally  deficient  in  that 
penfive  dignity  and  grace  which  her  drefs 
required.  There  was  a profufion  of  the 
quakerifh  perfonages  I have  already  de- 
fcribed ; and  the  company  exhibited  more 
bad  dancing  than  I ever  faw  at  one  time 
before.  The  crowd,  heat,  and  dull  were  in- 
fufferable,  and  we  were  glad  to  efcape  about 
four  in  the  morning.  The  amufements  on 
the  Corfo  were  much  more  entertaining, 

At  this  Theatre  (Aliberti)  the  ferious 
Operas  are  very  good.  The  decorations 
and  the  ballets  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  met 
with  any  where  elfe.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
fcenes  at  Rome  are  well  painted.  Here  are 
fo  many  artifts,  who  want  to  pufli  them- 
felves  into  notice,  that  they  are  glad  to 
exert  their  utmoft  abilities  for  very  little  pay, 
in  any  work  that  may  excite  public  attention. 
One  circumftance  renders  the  Roman  tlica.- 
tre  very  difgufting.  No  women  are  allowed 
to  adt ; their  places  are  fupplied  by  men, 
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and  although  the  principal  female  part  is 
generally  performed  by  a man,  or  at  leaft  a 
beings  who  neglecif  s no  art  of  drefs  or  gefture 
to  complete  the  deception,  and  who,  on  a 
large  theatre,  might  polTibly  efcape  detedfion, 
if  the  audience  were  not  pre-informed  ; yet 
the  inferior  parts  are  fo  miferably  filled  up, 
they  can  hardly  be  beheld  with  patience. 
This  fpoils  the  effedf  of  all  ferious  dramatic 
pieces.  It  is  intended  however  as  a fafe- 
guard  to  the  public  morals  j but  it  is  juft; 
fuch  a fafe-guard  as  might  be  expedled  from 
thofe  who  are  taught  to  confider  celibacy  as 
a virtue,  and  whofe  whole  education  feems 
contrived  to  prevent  them  from  ufing  their 
reafon,  or  following  nature.  Hence  their 
own  too  general  charadler  in  politics,  reli- 
gion, and  morals ; and  inafmuch  as  any 
fyftem  of  education  refembles  theirs,  fo  far 
may  the  fame  fruits  be  expected. 

At  the  Theatre  della  Valle  we  faw  a kind 
of  tragi-comedy  not  badly  adled  : the  feene 
laid  in  England.  It  was  followed  by  a mu- 
fical  comic  opera,  very  well  performed. 

On  Afh  Wednefday,  February  21ft,  all 
the  world  went  to  the  Capella  Siftina,  at 

the 
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the  Vatican,  to  fee  the  Pope  perform  the 
ceremony  of  putting  aflies  on  the  heads  of 
all  the  cardinals,  bifhops,  and  inferior  clergy 
in  order,  according  to  their  rank  ; and  I be- 
lieve any  body  elfe,  who  had  chofen  to  be 
fo  favoured,  might  have  received  them. 
The  afhes  were  prefented  to  his  Holinefs  in 
a kind  of  bafket,  into  which  he  dipped  his 
finger,  and  then  made  the  mark  of  a crofs 
on  the  head  of  each  perfonage,  who  all 
kneeled  before  him  in  turn,  and  afterwards 
kilfed  his  flipper.  The  whole  was  accom- 
panied with  other  devotional  ceremonies, 
and  with  inufic,  which  the  church  is  too 
wife  to  omit  on  any  fuch  occafions. 

In  this  famous  chapel  is  the  painting  of 
the  Laft  Judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo,  oc- 
cupying all  the  wall  of  that  end  w^here  the 
altar  is  placed.  It  is  a dark  uncouth  pidture. 
The  Saviour  has  great  wrath,  but  little  dig- 
nity, and  the  anatomy  and  attitudes  are  cari- 
catured. On  the  whole  this  celebrated  per- 
formance did  not  much  pleafe  me. 

Pome  is  not  without  its  mufeums  of  na- 
tural hiftory,  but  they  are  eclipfed  by  its 

other 
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Other  mnfeurTiS  fo  much,  that  they  might 
aiinofl;  pafs  unmentioned  here. 

The  Abbe  Calandrelli,  profeiTor  of  philo- 
fophy,  £hev/ed  us  a fma|l  collcdion  of  thi^ 
kind,  in  a college  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
To  the  fame  gentleman  and  Abbe  Correa 
we  were  indebted  for  the  hght  of  a much 
more  interelling  coiledion,  that  of  Father 
Kircher,  prelerved  in  the  college  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Jefuits.  Aji  account  of  it 
is  well  known,  by  the  title  of  ]VIufeum  Kir- 
cherianum,  in  folio,  with  numerous  figures. 
It  confifts  of  a great  nurnber  of  antiquities, 
and  fome  natural  hiftory.  In  the  fame  col- 
lege a vafi  aflemblage  of  minerals  lies  buried  * 
in  duft  and  obfcurity.  They  were  cohe£i.ed 
by  the  Jefuits  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  objedis  of  both  curiofity  and  luxury,  and 
might  eafily  be  put  into  order,  as  the  places 
from  whence  they  came  are  marked  on  the 
• fpeciinens.  There  are  vail  maffes  of  lapis 
lazuli,  emeralds  in  their  native  rock,  jafpem, 
agates,  and  other  ftoncs  of  great  intrinfic 
value,  as  well  as  very  iuterefling  to  a mi- 
ncraiogifl. 
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One  mineralogical  curiofity  at  Rome  is  a 
Jcind  of  medallions  made  of  ftaladlite.  For 
this  purpofe  a petrifying  water  is  conducted 
through  beds  of  ftraw,  and  other  ftrainers,  to 
ftop  its  groffer  parts;  and  the  dream  is  finally 
received  into  moulds  of  fulphur,  fuch  as 
are  commonly  ufed  for  cafting  medals  in 
plafter  of  Paris.  In  a long  courfe  of  time 
rhefe  moulds  become  filled  with  the  fine 
earth  which  the  water  depofits,  and  when 
the  call:  or  moulded  flalactite  thus  formed 
has  acquired  a fufEcient  thicknefs,  it  is  taken 
out,  appearing  of  the  pureft  white,  void  of 
tranfparency,  and  harder  than  marble.  Its 
undulated  back,  and  the  different  fhades  of 
whitenefs  on  its  edge,  bear  witnefs  to  its 
origin.  The  author  of  this  invention  was 
the  Abbe  Leonardo  de’  Yegni,  to  whom 
we  had  letters,  and  found  him  ingenious, 
but  fomewhat  referved. 

One  of  the  mod  intereding  of  the  Literati 
which  it  was  our  fortune  to  meet  with,  was 
the  very  celebrated  mathematician  Father 
Jaquier,  General  of  the  French  Alinims  at 
the  Trinita  de’  Monti,  the  Roman  editor  of 
Newton  ; who,  if  I remember  right,  was 
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obliged  to  make  an  apology  in  his  preface 
for  publiiliing  fuch  a dreadful  hereby,  as  that' 
the  earth  moved  round  the  fun,  and  to  dif- 
claim  his  belief  of  it.  Vv^hat  more  bitter 
farcafm  could  have  been  offered  to  the  very 
authority  which  required  this  apology ! 

This  good  and  venerable  old  man,  who 
is  fince  removed  to  a ftate  where  he  will  find 
truth  needs  no  apology,  and  where  divers 
popes  and  faints  may,  peradventure,  appear 
to  him  in  a confiderably  different  light  from 
what  they  did  on  earth,  was  confined  tp  his 
bed  with  a broken  leg  from  a fall.  NTver- 
thelefs  he  admitted  vifitors  every  evening, 
converling  with  his  natural  cheerfulnefs  and 
urbanity,  and  difeuffing  feientific  fubjedfs 
with  as  much  ardour  as  if  he  were  juft  en- 
tering on  liis  literary  career.  How  delight- 
ful, and  how  confolatory  is  it,  among  the  dif- 
appointments  and  anxieties  of  life,  to  ob- 
ferve  fcience,  ,like  virtue,  retaining  its  relifh 
to  the  laft ; fmoothing  the  bed  of  age  and  in- 
firmity, preferving  the  mind  young  and 
vigorous,  alive  to  all  its  enjoyments,  amid 
the  wu'eck  of  its  frail  cottage;  while,  in  com- 
municating its  owm  ardour  and  its  own 
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light  to  others,  It  taftes  the  happinefs  of  a 
good  father,  who  feels  himfelf  living  over 
again  in  his  children  ! 

On  a vifit  I made  Father  Jaquier  aftef  his 
recovery,  he  told  me,  that  during  his  con- 
finement he  had  been  writing  a treatife  on 
Mount  Vefuvius.  He  had  feen  more  of 
this  mountain  than  any  body  who  had  writ- 
ten upon  it,  having  defcended  200  feet  with- 
in the  crater  with  a draughtfman.  This 
muft  have  been  the  old  crater,  before  the 
prefent  little  mountain  (which  I lhall  men- 
tion, in  fpeaking  of  Vefuvius,  hereafter)  was 
formed.  When  at  that  depth,  he  could  fee 
the  liquid  lava  within  ; and  he  caufed  a great 
Hone  to  be  rolled  down  from  the  top,  obferv- 
ing  by  a flop  watch,  as  accurately  as  poffible, 
how  long  it  was  in  falling  before  it  reached 
the  lava.  Hence  he  calculated  the  depth  of 
the  cavern,  and  judged  the  level  of  the  lava 
to  be  much  below  that  of  the  fea. 

We  were  one  evening  introduced  to  a 
literary  club,  which  ufed  to  meet  every  day 
at  a houfe  near  the  bafe  of  Antoninus’s 

I 

pillar ; not  the  well-known  Antonine  co- 
lumn, but  a leifcr  one,  not  far  diftant,  of 
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granite,  the  fhaft  of  which  lies  proftrate  In 
a dirty  court  near  'the  bafe.  This  bafe  is 
elegantly  fculptured  with  the  apotheofis  of 
that  good  Emperor ; and  here  we  find 
winged  genii,  exadfly  like  thofe  which  per- 
foliate angels  in  Chriftian  paintings; 

At  the  club  we  met  an  abbe  who  has 
written  the  Life  of  Taffo,  and  who  had  a 
Very  large  colled:ion  of  all  the  editions  and 
tranflations  of  that  poet,  but  did  not  know 
Fairfax’s.  Here  W"as-  a Spaniard  of  great- 
knowledge  and  authority  in  mufic,  and  an- 
other abbe  who  had  laboured  very  hard  at  a 
new  edition  of  Tibullus,  which  he  v/as  then 
about  publifhing. 

On  the  2 2d  of  February,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  prefent  at  an  alfembly  of 
the  celebrated  Academy  of  the  Arcadi^  held 
in  honour  of  Sacchini,  the  late  eminent 
mufician ; an  eulogium.  of  whom  in  profe 
was  read,  and  then  feveral  little  poetic  pieces 
w^ere  rehearfed  by  ‘their  refpedive  authors. 
The  audience  was  very  genteel,  but  not 
large.  They  were  liberal  of  their  plaudits. 
The  laws  of  the  academy,  in  pure  and  dig- 
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nlfied  Latin,  appeared  on  two  large  tablets  la 
the  meeting' room. 

At  tlie  Barberini  palace  is  a famous  li- 
brary, very  rich  in  Greek  manufcripts, 
chiefly  .theological,  or  rather  ecciefiafliical, 
for  they  probably  have  more  to  do  with  the 
church  than  with  God.  I’here  are  a few 
old  books  of  natural  hiflory,  as  Fuchfii 
leones  plantariim,  coloured,  and  the  Hortus 
Eyftettenfis ; we  fcarcely  faw  any  others 
worth  notice.  The  numerous  and  fplendid 
libraries  of  Rome  are  very  poor  in  this  de- 
partment. In  that  of  St.  Maria  fopra  Mi- 
nerva, which  contains  1 00,000  volumes,  and 
is  open  every  day,  I obferved  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus,  but  little  elfe  botanical. 

Little  was  to  be  done  in  boLany  at  this 
feafon,  but  we  found  the  following  plants  in 
flovv’er. 

FeL  1 6.  Refida  Phyteitma  ? on  walls  out 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Sebaftian.  It  was  large, 
but  had  fcarcely  any  fmell,  fo  that  I am 
pretty  hire  it  v/as  not  the  Refeda  odoratay 
Mignonette,  though  I negleded  to  gather 
fpecimens  for  examination,  and  the  twO' 
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Ipecies  are  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  In  flower, 
except  by  the  fmell. 

The  green  Lizlard,  confounded  by  Lin- 
naeus with  his  Lacerla  agilis,  was  running 
about  the  ruins  every  where,  and  balking  in 
the  fun,  but  too  nimble  to  be  caught* 


Feb.  1 7.  Riccia  glauca,  very  abundant  irt 
the  long  walk  of  the  Villa  Ludovifi  garden, 
not  in  fructification. 


Feb.  2 1 . Hypnum  taxifolhim^  in  the  Bel- 
vedere gardens. 

Anemone  coronarla  1 r • 

7 , r f amonp;  c-rals  in  the 

hortenjis  j ^ ^ 

noble  gardens  of  the  Villa  Pamphili, 

both  apparently  in  a wild  ftate,  or  at  leafl; 

perfectly  naturalized.  The  latter  grows 

abundantly  in  every  part  of  the  Colifeum, 

above  the  broken  arches,  and  in  many  other 

# 

places  undoubtedly  wild. 

Rhalaris  ntriculata.,  near  the  water  at  the 
Villa  Pamphill.  This  we  afterwards  found  * 
as  common  in  the  gardens  and  wafte  ground 
about  Rome,  as  Poa  annua  is  with  us, 

flowering  chiefly  in  April. 


Feb. 
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Feh,  24.  Ixia  Bulbocodium^  very  various 
in  the  fize  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  purple, 
yellow,  and  fmall  white,  among  ihort  grafs 
without  the  town  walls,  and  efpecially  about 
the  Egerian  fountain,  out  of  St.  Sebaflian’s 
gate. 

We  obferved  in  the  markets  the  roots  of 
a fpecies  of  Carduiis  t called  Crefpigno^ 
which  are  fplit  and  peeled,  and  then  eaten 
fried.  Alfo  oranges  with  red  juice,  which 
when  cut  are  variegated  with  red  and  the 
ufual  hue,  exadtly  refembling  clotted  blood> 
but  very  well  tailed.  Thefe  are  vulgarly 
fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  grafting  an 
orange  tree  on  a pomgranate  flock ; but  from 
all  I could  learn,  this  is  a fable  like  the  black 
rofes  faid  to  be  grafted  on  a black  currant 
bulb. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


JOURNEY  FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 


Fe6.  25.  A VOITURIN,  related  to  our 
old  friend  Diego,  undertook  to  convey  us 
to  Naples,  141  miles,  for  feven  fequins  (a  little 
more  than  three  guineas  !)  all  expences  in- 
cluded, except  la  biiona  mano.  We  palfed 
St.  John  Lateran-,  and  proceeded  through 
Albano  to  Veletri,  twenty-three  miles.  By 
the  road  fide  are  many  ruins  of  ancient  mo- 
numents, particularly  near  Rome  and  Albano. 
The  features  of  the  country  are  bold  ; the 
views  extenfive,  efpecially  towards  the  fea ; 
but  cultivation  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  as  in 
all  the  Campania  of  Rome.  Veletri  received 
us  hofpitio  ?nodico^  as  its  neighbour  Aricia 
did  Horace, 
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Feh.  26.  Leaving Veletri  at  five,  we  crofT-s 
cd  the  famous  Pontine  marfhes,  by  the  ex- 
cellent new  road  called  Via  Pia,  to  Tefracina^ 
forty-two  miles,  literally  without  flopping 
once.  Our  mules  walked  all  the  way  about 
fix  miles  an  hour.  The  morning  was  fine, 

k 

and  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  noble  am- 
phitheatre of  country  which  bounded  our 
horizon  on  the  left,  while  Monte  Circello, 
the  fabled  abode  of  Circe,  rofe  abruptly  out 
of  the  dead  flat  on  the  right.  At  day-break 
a light  vapour  covered  the  marfhes,  which 
was  gradually  withdrawn,  and  fettled  all 
round  the  bafe  of  the  hills,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  like  a white  fmoke.  We  perceived 
no  bad  marfhy  fmell,  for  indeed  this  was 
not  the  unhealthy  time  of  the  year.  There 
appeared  a very  flrong  current  in  the  ditches; 
fo  that  it  may  be  hoped  all  the  pains  and 
expence  which  fo  many  ages  have  beflowed 
to  render  this  diflricfl  healthy  and  ufeful  by 
draining,  will  at  lafl  prove  fuccefsful.  One 
defideratum  the  prefent  Pope  has  accom- 
plifhed,  that  of  a good  road.  De  la  Lande 
isvery  full  and  intelligent  about  thefe  marlhes 
and  their  hiflory,  and  very  learned  about 
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Horace’s  journey  to  Naples.  The  whole  is 
claffic  ground.  I have  little  to  add  to  what 
he  and  Addifon  have  faid,  except  what  re- 
lates to  natural  hiftory. 

Near  the  inn  at  Terracina  grew  Theligo- 
num  Cynocrambe^  Dog’s  Mercury  j this  was 
the  firfl;  time  of  our  meeting  with  it.  The 
rocks  about  this  place  are  covered  with  In- 
dian figs  like  thofe  of  Monaco,  and  alfo  with 
the  noble  Aca7ithus^  Artemifia  arhorefcens 
(Tree  Wormwood),  Afphodelus  ramofus 
(Branched  Afphodel),  the  latter  now  in 
flower,  Pijiacia  Lentifcus  (Maftic  tree),  and 
feveral  other  natives  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
The  Abbe  Correa  has  found  here  Serapias 
Lingua  (Narrow- leaved  Helleborine),  and 
Prqjtum  majus  (the  great  Spaniih  Hedge- 
nettle)  ; but  they  did  not  occur  to  us.  The 
old  walls,  fo  numerous  hereabouts,  produce 
Targionta^  and  a profufion  of  mofles. 

Going  out  of  Terracina  our  baggage  was 
vifited,  at  a narrow  and  ftrong  pafs,  where 
there  is  a cuftom-houfe.  W e continued 
our  journey  to  Fondi  (12  miles),  where  we 
flept  in  an  inn  by  no  means  fo  bad  as  Lady 
Miller  deferibes.  In  this  afternoon’s  ride, 
2 I re- 
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I remarked  a fmgular  clearnefs  in  the  air. 
The  fun  ihone,  not  very  ftrongly,  but  there 
was  a precifion  and  ftrength  in  the  fhadows 
exadlly  like  moon-light.  The  outline  of 
every  leaf  of  the  olive  trees  was  as  diflindlly 
and  fteadily  marked  on  the  ground,  as  in 
the  brighteft  moon-light  night.  I fufpedied 
a partial  eclipfe  of  the  fun  might  be  the 
caufe,  but  that  could  not  be  the  cafe  this 
day. 

r 

Feb.  27.  Left  Fondi  at  fix.  Part  of  the 
road  lay  through  fine  woods  of  olives.  On 
the  rocks  going  up  the  hill  to  Itri,  I found 
more  Targionia.,  very  luxuriant,  with  its 
fruit  in  different  flages  of  ripenefs,  by  which 
it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  the  genus  is  very  difr 
tin(fl  from  all  others.  The  rocks  produced 
alfo  abundance  of  Lycopodiim  denticulatim 
in  flower. 

Itri  is  a very  fhabby  town,  in  an  extremely 
beautiful  country,  with  woods  of  olives,  in-, 
termixed  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  carob. 
About  half  way  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  on  the 
right  hand  clofe  to  the  road,  is  an  ancient 
ruined  tower,  faid  to  be  a monument  which 
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the  freed-men  of  Cicero  erected  in  the  place 
where  he  was  killed. 

Mola  di  Gaeta  is  a little  fuburb  on  the  Tea 
{bore;  the  town  of  Gaeta,  which  we  did  not 
enter,  being  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay. 
Here  our  baggage  was  examined,  for  the 
firfi;  time,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  We 
have  found  the  Manuel  de  VEtranger  erro- 
neous with  refpeef  to  the  places  on  this  road 
where  travellers  undergo  that  ceremony,  and 
alfo  in  the  relative  diftances  of  towns  we 
have  obferved  it  to  be  all  along  very  inac- 
curate. The  common  people  here  offered 
the  Sea  Urchin,  Echinus  efculentus^  for  fale; 
nor  did  it  prove  ill-tafted.  Thefe  animals 
are  eaten  raw,  and  a very  fmall  part  only  is 
eatable,  a portion  of  foft  orange-coloured 
pulp  lining  the  infide  of  the  fhell  after  the 
mouth  and  its  bony  appendages,  with  all 
that  adheres  to  them,  are  removed.  We 
began  here  to  meet  with  a fpecimen  of 
Neapolitan  knavery.  Wanting  to  change  a 
fequin,  the  value  of  which  in  the  filver  of 
the  place  we  well  knew,  thefe  thieves  offered 
us  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  finllings 
iefs  than  the  true  fum.  We  applied  to  fome 
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of  the  moft  decent  of  the  neighbourhood, one 
after  another,  who  all  concurred  in  the  fame 
account.  Having  taken  as  many  falfe  evi- 
dences as  we  chofe  for  our  amufement,  we 
appealed  to  a foldier  on  duty,  as  a fort  of 
oftenfible  character,  who  drove  away  all  the 
rabble,  (baking  his  head,  and  telling  us  the 
true  value,  which  we  then  immediately  ob- 
tained from  the  perfon  with  whom  we  were 
dealing.  In  the  ftreet  where  this  fcene  palfed, 
in  a parapet  wall  towards  the  fea,  is  fixed  a 
fmall  marble  figure  in  bas-relief,  much  de- 
faced ; but  appearing  from  what  remains  to 
have  been  of  fine  Grecian  workmanfhip. 

While  the  mules  were  repofing,  we  walk- 
ed with  two  other  travelling  parties,  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  Fondi,  to  the 
ruins  of  a villa  on  the  fea-fhore,  commonly 
reported  to  have  been  that  of  Cicero.  The 
fituation  is  delicious.  On  the  right  the 
town  of  Gaeta  is  feen  at  four  or  five  miles 
diftance;  on  the  left  Mount  Vefuvius  bounds 
the  profpedt.  Whether  this  were  really 
Cicero’s  houfe  is  very  doubtful,  or  rather  it 
is  almoft  certain  it  was  not,  being  too  near 
the  fea  5 unlcfs  indeed  that  element  may 
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have  encroached  on  the  land,  for  this  coaft 
has  undergone  frequent  revolutions  from 
earthquakes.  Whatever  it  was,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a confiderable  edifice.  Many 
arched  paffages  of  great  extent  ftill  remain. 
On  an  old  wall  in  this  garden  grew  Blafa 
piifilla  in  fru£lification,  with  Bi^yiim pyriforme 
and  fome  other  molTes. 

About  eight  miles  beyond  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
we  were  ferried  over  the  river  Garigliano, 
near  which  are  confiderable  ruins  of  an  aque- 
dudt  and  amphitheatre.  Here  w^’as  a wag- 
gon loaded  with  myrtle  leaves,  colledted  for 
tanning  leather ; a poor,  though  elegant, 
fubftitute  for  oak  bark.  On  a wall  by  the 
ferry,  gxQw  Chenopodhim  ambrofioides^Orsingt- 
fcented  Goofefoot,  apparently  wild,  though 
faid  to  be  a native  of  Mexico.  Being  an 
old  inhabitant  of  botanic  gardens,  it  mufi: 
have  efcaped  from  thence.  I am  certain  of 
its  identity.  Stopped  at  St.  Agatha,  a foli- 
tary  inn  thirty-two  miles  from  Fondi,  and 
about  a mile  from  the  confiderable  town  of 
Sezza,  which  town  is  very  badly  placed  in 
the  Maimel^  tab.  5.  St.  Agatha  is  the  heft 
inn  we  met  with  on  this  road.  Flora  too 
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began  to  fmlle  upon  us  more  and  more. 
The  hedges  abounded  with  Myrtle  and  Len- 
tlfcus,  with  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  Erica 
'arbo7'ea.  Tree  Heath,  in  flower.  Rubus 
fruticofiis^  the  common  Bramble,  is  evergreen 
throughout  this  country. 

Feb.  28.  Arrived  early  at  Capua.  Here 
the  neceffary  delay  of  fending  our  paffpoit 
to  the  governor,  gave  us  time  to  look  into  a 
conventual  church,  near  the  inn,  the  roof  of 
which  is  well  painted  ; but  we  could  not  go 
to  the  cathedral  to  fee  Bernini’s  dead  Chrift. 

Proceeded  ’ to  Averfa,  where  we  repofed 
for  two  or  three  hours.  No  vlfitation  of 
baggage  here,  though  the  Manuel  m.entions 
it.  Almofl:  every  wall  about  the  town  ex- 
hibited Targionia  in  great  perfediion ; and,  to 
avoid  repetition,  it  may  be  bell  to  mention, 
once  for  all,  that  there  is  fcarcelv  a wall  or 
moifl;  rock  without  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples.  In  the  garden  of  the  inn  we 
found  five  fpeclmens  of  a new  Coccinella, 
like  ncellata.^  but  diftinguifhable  from  that 
fpccles  by  its  pale  brown  thorax.  It  inha- 
bited the  nettle,  Urtica  urens.,  and  pellitory, 
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Panctarui  ojfficinalis.  It  exifts  in  the  Lin- 
nGean  cabinet,  fent  by  Kcehler  from  Italy. 

From  this  place  the  road  to  Naples  is  very 
fine  and  broad ; the  fields  on  each  fide  are 
occupied  by  tall  poplars  and  elms,  fupport- 
ing  vines,  and  the  ground  between  them 
produces  corn.  The  foil  is  amazingly  rich, 
and  the  fun  fufliciently  powerful  to  ripen  the 
grain,  even  under  the  fhade  of  thefe  trees. 
The  country  feems  very  populous,  and  every 
thing  announces  the  vicinity  of  a great  ca- 
pital. A fhabby  looking  cuftom-houle  of- 
licer  flopped  us  by  the  way ; but  the  value 
of  a fliiiling  bribed  him  to  let  us  pafs  unex- 
amined. Naples  is  thirty-two  miles  from 
St.  Agatha.  We  put  up  at  the  Albergo 
Francefe  near  the  Mole. 

A ftranger  on  entering  this  city  muft  be 
flruck  with  its  vafl  extent,  its  populous  nar- 
row ftreets,  and  a great  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  bufmefs  on  one  hand;  while,  on 
the  other,  are  fwarms  of  beggars,  who  moleft 
paffengers  moft  infufferably,  and  crowd  into 
the  coffee-houfes,  covered  with  rags  and 
filth,  in  fuch  fhoals  that  it  is  impoffible  not 
to  run  againft  them  perpetually.  They  are 
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obliged  to  be  driven  out  by  the  waiters  eveiy 
five  minutes,  when  they  tumble  neck  and 
heels  together  into  the  ftreet ; but  foon  re- 
turn to  their  ftation,  and  are  never  to  be  fa- 
tisfied.  They  alfo  generally  unite  the  trade 
of  picking  pockets  to  their  oftenfible  pro- 
feflion. 

The  fireets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  The 
architedure  and  decorations  in  general  are 
in  an  extremely  bad  ftyle,  much  like  thofe 
in  England  of  the  time  of  James  I.  and  in 
France  before  Francis  I.  Nothing  can  be 
w'orfe  than  the  tawdry  obelifks  in  the  ftreets 
decked  with  faints  and  madonnas. 

March  i.  After  fome  neceflary  bufinefs 
of  vifits  and  delivering  letters,  we  were 
fpedators,  the  evening  after  our  arrival,  of 
the  funeral  proceffion  of  the  Abbe  de  Bour- 
bon, natural  fon  of  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
who  had  died  of  the  fmall-pox  the  preced- 
ing day,  aged  28.  He  was  a lively  and  ac- 
compliflied  young  man,  much  liked  by  the 
Pmglilh,  and  of  great  expectations  in  the 
church,  to  which  he  had  been  called,  if  not 
by  a fpecial  grace,  at  leaft  by  the  probability 
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of  fpeclal  advantage  ; and  I believe  he  pro* 
mifed  fair  to  make  as  apoftolic  and  as  learned 
an  ecclefiaftic,  as  many  with  which  the? 
Chriflian  world  is  illuminated  and  adorned. 
He  was  thought  to  have  had  the  fmall-pox 
when  a child,  and  had  a fear  on  his  fore*- 
head  attributed  to  that  difeafe.  His  mother 
(the  wife  of  a lawyer)  was  always  very 
anxious  to  have  him  inoculated,  though  re^- 
peatedly  aflured  of  his  fafety  by  his  phyll- 
cians.  Being  thus  rendered  fearlefs  on  the 
fubjedl,  he  conftantly  vifited  a German  lady 
of  fafhion,  who  died  at  Naples  of  the  fmalh 
pox,  and  caught  it  of  her. 

About  dufk  the  proceffion  began.  Firft 
walked  a number  of  capuchins,  and  then 
fome  other  ecclefiaftics,  all  bearing  torches. 
Next  went  the  body  in  a fuperb  temporary 
coffin,  ffiaped  like  an  ancient  farcophagus, 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  and  embroidered 
wnth  gold.  A number  of  perfons  in  mourn- 
ing, and  others  with  a kind  of  banners,  ail 
in  the  dark,  clofed  the  proceffion.  At  the 
church,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a magni- 
ficent gilded  bier,  on  which,  after  a ffiort 
fervice  was  fung,  it  was  left  for  the  night, 
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ether  ceremonies  being  deferred  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Next  morning  we  each  received  the  fol- 
lowing billet  from  the  French  ambaffador. 

“ Varnbafci adore  dl  Francia  fi  da  V onore 
“ di  pregarla  a v-oler  intervenire  la  mattina 
“ di  Lunedi  cinque  corrente  Marzo  nella 
“ Chiefa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Nova^  alle  ore 
“ undid  di  Francia^  ove  ft  celebra  la  Mejfa 
“ per  il  defunta  Abate  Louis  Arne  de  Bourbo?i^ 
“ e ficuro  delle  fue  gra%ie  fe  le  rafferma 

We  attended  accordingly  at  St.  Maria 
della  Nova  on  the  5 th  of  March.  The 
church  was  hung  with  black,  and  cloth  of 
gold  with  ermine,  and  illuminated  wdth 
about  4000  wax  tapers,  the  windows  being 
darkened.  In  the  centre  was  a large  and 
moll  luperb  catafalco^  or  hearfe,  in  the  form 
of  an  Ionic  temple,  of  wood  painted  like 

* “ The  AmbafTador  of  France  does  hlmfelf  the 
honour  to  beg  your  attendance  on  the  morning  of 
Monday  the  5 th  of  the  prefent  month  March,  at  the 
church  of  ^ta.  Maria  della  Nova,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
French  time,  where  is  to  be  celebrated  the  mafs  for 
the  dcceafed  Abbe  Louis  Ame  de  Bourbon,  and  he  is 
confident  he  may  depend  on  your  favour.’’ 
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grey  marble  and  richly  gilt ; in  which  was 
a farcophagus  like  that  above  defcribed,  and 
poffibly  the  fame,  but  the  body  had  been 
interred  two  days  before.  At  each  corner 
of  the  farcophagus  flood  the  reprcfentation 
of  a fkeleton,  gilt,  holding  a torch,  the 
whole  hearfe  being  covered  with  lights. 
Mafs  was  performed  by  the  Pope’s  Nuncio 
with  great  folemnity,  and  with  moll  exqui- 
fite  mufic.  The  performers  were  about 
ICO  inftrumental,  and  50  vocal,  flationed 
in  two  gilt  galleries,  with  two  organs.  The 
company  confifled  of  perfons  of  the  firfl  rank 
of  both  fexes,  in  mourning. 

Of  the  Neapolitan  churches  I have  little 
to  fay.  Santa  Chiara,  where  fome  of  the 
royal  family  are  buried,  is  a gothic  building 
modernized,  and  richly,  but  heavily,  orna- 
mented. 

San  Severino  is  a large  and  rich  benedic- 
tine  convent,  with  neat  and  fpacious  corrN 
dors  leading  to  the  different  cells.  Its  church 
is  lined  and  paved  in  a mofl  elaborate  man- 
ner, with  very  fine  marbles  and  other  flones. 
Here  a number  of  children  are  educated  at 
a very  cheap  rate. 
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lliE  part  aSe^led.  Thus  Tooth  wort,  whole 
roots  are  like  teeth,  he  fuppofed  a priori 
Vould  cure  the  tooth-ach.  The  Orchis  tribe 
he  judged  a pojieriori  to  be  aphrodiliacali 
becaufe  they  are  fhaped  like  the  male  organs. 
His  fancies  were  often  ingenious,  and  he 
Was  thought  Wondrous  learned  in  his  time ; 
nor  mufl;  we  too  haflily  ftamp  any  man  for 
a fool  on  account  of  his  abfurd  medical 
theories. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul  contains  fome 
good  pictures  by  Solimene ; and,  in  one  of 
its  chapels,  a prodigious  number  of  votive 
tablets  of  filverj  entirely  covering  many  of 
the  pillars. 

St.  Philip  Neti  is  the  only  church  of 
architedture  pleahng.  Its  nave  is  adorned 
With  very  noble  Corinthian  columns  of 
granite,  with  white  marble  capitals.  The 
altar  arid  the  treafury  are  very  rich. 

The  rtloft  curious  chapel  in  Naples-,  is 
that  of  the  palace  of  San  Severo,  where 
the.  Sangro  family-,  princes  of  San  Severo^ 
fere  buriedi  Here  three  marble  ftatues* 
unique  in  their  kindj  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers.  The  hrft  is  a dead 
VoL,  TI*  G Chrift 
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Clirlft  lying  at  full  length,  and  entirely  co^ 
vered  with  a veil,  fo  admirably  executed  aS 
to  be  a complete  deception.  The  veil  feems 
of  the  texture  of  fine  muffin  a little  moift- 
ened.  The  features  and  mufcles  appear  juft 
as  they  would  through  fuch  a covering. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
execution  of  this  fculpture.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  work  of  San  Martino,  after 
the  defign  of  Corradini.  De  la  Lande  at- 
tributes it  entirely  to  the  latter,  who  alfo 
'executed  a female  figure  of  Modefty,  entirely 
covered  with  a thin  veil ; to  be  feen  in  the 
fame  chapel.  This  is  admirably  done,  but 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  Chrift  in  exquifite 
finifhing ; nor  is  the  figure  itfelf  of  fo  fine 
a defign,  though  the  Abbe  Richard  prefers 
it  to  the  former.  The  third  fculpture  is 
called  the  Undeceiving  of  Vice,  and  is  faid 
to^  allude  to  the  reformation  of  a Prince  San 
Severo,  whofe  monument  it  adorns.  Vice 
is  reprefented  by  a figure  enveloped  in  a net, 
and  fet  at  liberty  by  a cherub,  the  whole  of 
one  block  of  marble,  by  Queirolo,  The 
carving  of  the  net  is  really  aftonilhing,  great 
part  of  the  figure  having  been  finiftied 
3 through 
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through  it ; the  net  has  many  folds,  and 
fcarcely  touches  the  ftatue.  . This  however' 
is  more  a work  of  labour  than  of  refined 
fkill  or  tafte,  like  the  dead  Chrift.  There, 
are  fome  other  good  feulptures  in  this  cha- 
pel. 

De  la  Lande  mentions  the  laft  prince  of 
this  family  as  having  been  very  curious  in 
chemiftry,  and  as  having  difcovered  feveral 
ingenious  methods  of  encauftic  paintings 
printing  in  colours,  &c.  all  which  he  kept 
fecret,  and  therefore  deferves  to  be  reckoned 
a juggler,  and  not  a philofopher. 

The  monaflery  of  the  Chartreux  occupies 
one  of  the  fineft  fituations  in  Europe,  on  a 
veiy  high  hill  above  the  town.  Its  revenues 
are  immenfe,  and  the  building  equally  fpa- 
cious  and  magnificent.  The  church,  deco- 
rated with  precious  marbles,  jafper,  and  la- 
pis lazuli,  contains  fome  good  ftatues,  but 
more  bad  ones.  Its  beft  pidures  are  twelve 
minor  Prophets,  bySpagnuoletto;  two  others^ 
Mofes  and  another,  by  Luca  Giordano,  in 
the  manner  of  the  former ; and  above  all 
the  Nativity, by  Guido,  a large  pidure,  which 
has  been  engraved.  In  the  facrifty  are  alfo 
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for.ie  good  paintings,  efpecially  Peter  deny- 
ing" Chrift,  by  M.  Angelo  da  Caravaggio. 
We  were  indulged  with  alight  of  the  prior’s 
apartments,  which  are  not  ufually  lliewn, 
and  they  are  ornamented  with  pictures.  The 
treafury  by  far  furpaffed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  we  had  yet  feen.  So  many  rich  pieces 
of  plate,  fuch  a profufion  of  gold  and 
jewels,  with  plenty  of  holy  bones  in  glafs 
cafes,  altogether  form  a fevere  fatyr  on  hu- 
man folly,  and  human  knavery.  A few 
years  ago  this  convent,  not  being  fufficiently 
obedient  to  its  chief  in  Dauphiny,  received 
a fevere  check,  on  the  remonflrance  of  the 
court  of  France,  and  can  now  admit  no 
novices,  without  exprefs  leave  from  the  King 
of  Naples.  Since  which,  the  monks  have 
ceafed  to  give  public  dinners,  as  they  former- 
ly did,  to  any  ftrangers  who  chofe  to  go 
and  vilit  them  uninvited. 

Above  this  monaftery  Hands  the  caftle  of 
St.  Elmo,  on  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  which 
is  cut  away  below,  fo  as  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable. From  its  ramparts  w^e  partook  of 
one  of  the  fmefl  views  in  Europe.  The 
town  of  Naples  lay  like  a map  under  our. 
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feet,  with  a vaft  extent  of  ocean  on  one  fide, 
and  a delicious  country  on  the  other.  Ve- 
fuvius  was  capped  with  clouds.  The  monks 
below  enjoy  nearly  the  fame  profpeil; — why 
did  I fay  enjoy  P I verily  believe  they  envy 
every  dog  that  runs  in  the  ftreets,  and  grudge 
every  lazzarone  the  felicity  of  bafking  in  the 
filth  of  the  pavement,  becaufe  he  lives  in 
that  world  which  they  have  renounced,  but 
on  which  it  is  eafy  to  fee  they  look  with  long- 
ing eyes.  I noted  in  every  countenance 
that  we  met  in  this  mortified  dwelling,  either 
a fquinting  leer  of  curiofity,  or  an  envious 
malignity  ; no  traces  of  even  hypocritical 
devotion.  Mere  perfonal  auflerities,  prac- 
tifed  for  no  end  but  to  flatter  the  proud  idea 
of  fuperior  fandity,  cannot  fail  to  debafe 
the  mind,  as  much  as  virtuous  felf-denial, 
and  exertions  prompted  by  benevolence  and 
focial  love,  exalt  and  refine  it. 

In  a chapel  belonging  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  mention  is  made  of  a St. 
Richard,  King  of  England.  This  could  not 
be  Richard  I.  becaufe  he  juflly  and  wittily 
cenfured  the  vices  of  his  clergy  ; nor  pro- 
bably Richard  II.  becaufe  his  murderer  and 
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fucceflor  kept  terms  with  the  church.  I 
leave  it  to  hiflorians  to  find  out  who  he  was  j 
but  I believe  they  muft  firft  invoke  the 
“ unknown  faint”  forafpecial  illumination. 

The  theatre  of  St.  Carlo  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  the  larcrefi;  and  mofl  maq-nifi- 
cent  in  Europe.  We  faw  twice  performed 
there  the  l3eftrudion  of  Jerufalem  by  Na-t 
bucodonozor  ; for  in  Lent  nothing  but  facred 
hiftory  is  allowed  to  be  reprefented.  Wq 
were  more  moved  to  laughter  than  edifica- 
tion, though  the  fcenery  and  decorations 
were  in  a very  fuperior  fiyle,  and  the  mufic 
admirable,  as  ufual  at  Naples.  Jeremiah  was 
performed  by  an  aCtor  with  a fine  bafs 
voice,  fince  known  on  the  London  ftage, 
and  faid  to  be  a much  greater  favourite  with 
a lady  of  high  rank  at  Naples,  than  thof^ 
performers  who  have  not  bafs  voices. 

The  palace,  of  Capo  di  Monte  is  in  a beau- 
tiful fituatioii,  but  the  houfe  itfelf  poor  and 
unfurnbhcd.  Its  foundations  having  given 
way,  it  has  never  been  finifiied.  Here  is  a 
great  part  of  the  Farnefe  collection  of  pic- 
tures, cameos,  medals,  arid  books,  but  moftly 
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m confufion,  piled  on  the  floors,  and  cover- 
ed with  duft. 

Of  the  numerous  pidures,  feveral  are 
avowedly  bad,  but  fome  very  fine,  parti- 
cularly a Charity,  and  other  performances 
of  Bartolomeo  Schidone,  whofe  works  are 
very  rare ; a Madonna  by  Guido,  and  an- 
other by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  both  admir- 
able ; fome  pieces  of  Parmigianino,  and  of 
tl;e  Caraccis,  are  very  good  ; but  others  ap- 
peared to  me  indifferent  copies  of  what  we  ' 
had  feen  elfewliere ; as  the  Satyr  prefenting 
flowers  to  a nymph,  by  Annibal  Caracci, 
and  a Holy  Family  by  Parmigianino,  both 
in  the  tribune  at  Florence.  I have  fince 
found  that  Cochin  and  De  la  Lande  make 
the  fame  remark  on  the  pidure  of  the  fatyr. 
We  did  not  fee  the  admired  Danae  of  Titian. 

Is  this  what  Cochin  calls  a Leda  ? vol.  i, 
p.  133.  The  famous  cup  of  onyx,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Adrian,  is  perhaps  the  moft  precious  mor- 
fel  in  the  colledion.  It  is  fculptured  with 
the  apotheofis  of  Alexander  according  to 
fome  ; but  antiquaries  are  divided  upon  the 
fubjed  of  it,  and,  what  is  more  aflonilhirig., 
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Cochm  fays  this  bas-relief  is  good  for  nOi-. 
thing,  and  in  a very  bad  tafte  ! This  writer* 
alfo  depreciates  the  reft  of  the  cameos,  and 
indeed  cameos  in  general.  He  underftood 
pidtures  better ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  performances  of  the  ancients  on  gems, 
are  not  only  as  aftonifhing,  but  as  refined 
in  execution,  as  any  thing  they  have  left  us. 
The  medals  at  Capo  di  Monte  are  efteemed 
, very  choice.  Among  the  books,  I principally 
noted  an  illuminated  manufcript  of  exquifite 
beauty,  done  in  the  fourteenth  centyry,  ii> 
which  many  kinds  of  flowers  are  very  delU 
Oately  executed.  Here  is  a group  of  twa 
rock  cryftals,  the  largeft  known,  weighing 
1800  pounds, 

Not  far  from  Capo  di  Monte  are  the 
Catacombs,  like  thofe  of  St.  Sebaftian  at 
Rome;  and  a traveller  who  has  feen  either^ 
may  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  exploring 
any  more.  They  are  vaft  caverns  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  fiiid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
primitive  Chriftians  for  celebrating  their  re-^ 
ligious  rites,  and  burying  their  dead.  In 
the  fides  are  numerous  horizontal  cells,  each 
fpacious  enough  ’to  contain  a dead  body, 
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whicli,  when  occupied,  were  walled*  up. 
Many  bones,  and  one  dried  body,  ftill  re-’ 
plain. 

The  porcellana,  or  royal  china  manufac^ 
tory,  is  extremely  deferying  of  notice,  Her^ 
we  faw  a fuperb  fet  of  china  intended  as  a 
prefent  for  our  king,  entirely  made  from" 
ancient  models  found  in  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeia,  and  painted  with  Etrufcan  orna- 
ments. It  was  accompanied  with  a fet  of 
fmall  white  ftatues,  of  warriors  principally, 
defigned  to  be  placed  on  the  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  Thefe  have  all  been 
exhibited  to  the  public  at  Windfor  fince 
their  arrival.  The  clay  and  quartz  ufed  in 
this  manufadory,  are  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples, 

In  the  place  where  it  is  carried  on,  are 
now  lodged  many  antiquities  brought  from 
the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  particularly  the 
enchanting  Venus  aiix  belles  fejfes ; two  fine 
cololTal  heads  of  Vefpafian  and  Antoninus  ; 
a cololTal  Apollo,  and  a beautiful  Mercury, 
both  in  bronze  ; a bull  of  Euripides,  and 
many  other  admirable  things.  The  antique 
Flora  was  not  yet  arrived. 
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There  are  fome  natural  Ills  at  Naples, 
among  others  we  had  letters  to  the  Abbe 
Don  Nicola  Pacifico,  a zealous  botanift,  and 
able  mathematician.  His  library  poflefles  four 
volumes  of  the  botanical  plates  of  Cupani, 
an  unpubliihed  work  of  the  moft  extreme 
fcarcity.  They  are  in  the  flyle  of  Bcccone’s 
figures,  but  better. 

Don  Nicola  conducted  us  to  a wood  be- 
longing to  a monallery  of  the  Camaldulenfes, 
where  was  Lathrcea  Squamaria^  Tooth  wort, 
and  Anemojie  appe7ima^  Purple  w^ood  Ane- 
mone, in  flower  (March  14th),  and  that  curi- 
ous fern  Pteris  cretlca  in  fructification.  We 
then  vifited  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gyrilli,  whofe 
garden  contains  fome  rare  plants,  and  his 
library  an  old  herbarium  made  by  Imperato, 
more  curious  than  important. 

The  moft  ingenious  and  indefatigable  na- 
turalift  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  Don 
Filippo  Cavolini,  whofe  obfervations  on 
corals,  and  other  marine  animals,  rival  thofe 
of  our  illuftrious  Ellis  for  extent  and  fidelity. 
His  converfation  entertained  us  much.  He 
unites  the  fire  of  genius  to  the  moft  labori- 
ous accuracy.  That  curious  queftion  of  the 
^ manner 
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manner  in  which  infeds  perceive  founds, 
had  not  efcaped  his  attention,  and  he  thought 
he  had  difcovered  the  external  orifice  of  the 
ears  of  Cajicer  Pogtm/s^  the  black-clawed 
crab,  in  an  operculated  hole  on  each  fide  of 
the  forepart  of  the  thorax.  Don  Filippo 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  difcove- 
ries  of  Fabricius  concerning  the  fame  organ, 
the  fubfiance  of  whofe  obfervations  I com- 
municated to  him,  and  I leave  him  to  make 
his  own  remarks  upon  them.  Naples  is  an. 
excellent  fituation  for  a naturalift  in  this 
line.  A vaft  variety  of  corals  and  corallines, 
fhells,  marine  infedts,  &c.  are  to  be  found 
on  its  fhores.  The  Syngnathus  Hippocampus^ 
Sea  Horfe,  is  very  common,  and  may  be 
bought  of  the  lazzaroni,  with  other  fea  pro- 
(Indfions,  for  a trifle. 

It  was  impolfible  to  omit  waiting  on  Sir 
William  Hamilton  with  particular  introduc- 
tions., not  merely  as  an  ambaffador,  but  as  a 
man  of  fcience.  His  houfe  is  delightfully 
fituated,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  in  the  Eng- 
Jifli  tafte.  It  is  furnifhed  with  many  pic- 
tures by  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  and  Angelica 
K-ayffman;  a ‘fine  crucifix  by  Vandyke,  and 
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a moft  capital  naked  boy  by  Leonardo  da  ^ 
Vinci  in  fine  prefervation,  I could  not  but 
fmile  to  hear  what  pains  Sir  AVilliam  has 
been  at  to  get  commodious  faih  windows,  in 
the  Englifh  ftyle,  made  at  Naples,  and  how 
much  they  are  admired ; while  our  people 
of  pretended  tafte,  are  juft  introducing  into 
London  the  foolifh  and  inconvenient  French, 
windows,  which  open  like  folding-doors^ 
never  Ibut  clofe,  and  muft  be  either  wide 
open,  or  quite  fliut  j — but  when  was  fafhion 
wife  ? 

Mr.  Slanbufch,  the  Danifh  Ambafladon 
at  the  Neapolitan  court,  enriched  me  with 
fome  infedts,  and  many  very  rare  plants, 
gathered  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Naples ; among  which  were  Rhinanthiis 
Elephas^  and  Allium  Chamce-moly,  From 
fuch  a fpecimen,  I would  gladly  have  vifited 
fo  promifmg  a fpot,  had  the  feafon  been 
favourable.  At  this  gentleman’s  houfe  I 
met  Mr.  Italinfka,  the  Ruflian  Envoy,  who 
had  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Ichthy- 
ology during  his  refidence  here.  Who 
would  have  expected  fo  much  fcience  in 
fuch  a rank,  and  in  fo  diftipated  a place  as 
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Naples  ? Nor  is  It  to  be  expeded  among 
the  inhabitants  themfelves.  I am  aflured, 
on  very  good  authority,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  ignorance  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility, 
except  their  infolence  and  ineannefs.  If 
one  of  them  recommends  a tradefma,n  to  a 
ftranger,  he  will  lay  thac  tradefman  under 
a contribution  in  confequence.  Flere  and 
there  one  meets  with  a duke  or  a prince 
who  has  fo  much  of  the  fliadow  of  litera- 
ture, as  to  be  a collector  of  old  ufelefs  books  ; 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  one  who  can  read  them. 
All  the  Neapolitans  in  general  befiow  great 
contempt  on  the  ftrangers  whofe  curiofity 
prompts  them  to  afeend  Mount  Vefuvius, 
and  fcarcely  one  among  an  hundred  of  them 
can  be  found  who  has  been  upon  that  moun- 
tain. Few  have  ever  feen  Portict  or  Pompeia. 
Their  prevailing  inclination  is  for  empty 
Ihew  and  idle  diflipation,  for  they  have 
fcarcely  fpirit  or  feeling  enough  to  purfue 
even  pleafure  with  ardour  or  tafte.  If  thefe 
be  the  “ Corinthian  capitals  of  polifhed  fo- 
ciety,”  it  muft  be  allowed  they  are  as  yet 
but  little  advanced  from  the  hhek.  In  mu- 
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Tic  alone  their  tafte  is  refined.  I actorti-" 
panied  Mr.  Slanbufeh,  in  his  chariot,  to  the 
Corfo  one  Friday,  on  which  day,  throughout 
Lent,  a great  parade  of  equipages  is  to  be 
feen  there.  Many  of  the  ccaches,  gay  and 
fantaftic  as  pofiible,  were  drawn  by  eight 
horfes,  and  fome  by  ten.  Each  equipage 
was  preceded  by  one  loofe  horfe,  decked  with 
ribbands,  and  a running  footman  or  two  be- 
fide  him.  This  has  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance, as  the  animals  are  trained  to  exhibit 
themfelves  to  the  beft  advantage.  The 
women  of  this  country  did  not  flrike  me  as 
handfome  ; at  leafi;  whenever  I met  with  an 
Englifli  woman  at  Naples,  or  indeed  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  fhe  feemed,  by  compari- 
fon,  an  angel ; but  perhaps  that  is  not  a 
fair  way  of  judging. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


BAIJE — VESUVIUS — PORTICI — POMP^IA. 


Three  great  excurfions  are  Indirpenf- 
able  to  every  curious  traveller  who  vifits  Na- 
ples, to  Vefuvius  and  Portici,  to  Pompeia, 
and  to  Baise  and  its  neighbourhood  ; the 
.latter  can  hardly  be  accomplifhed  in  one  day. 
It  was  the  firfl:  we  undertook,  having  made 
a party  with  two  gentlemen  from  Ferrara. 

We  traverfed  the  grotto  of  Paufilippo  at 
the  weftern  extremity  of  Naples.  This  is 
a ftraight  cut  through  the  mountain,  half  a 
mile  in  lengdi,  above  40  feet  high,  and  i8 
wide.  It  is  dark  and  dully.  This  palfage 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by 
Lucullus,  and  heightened  by  Nero  and 
Adrian.  De  la  Lande  gives  a different  ac- 
count, and  the  common  people  believe  it 
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tlic  eiFe£l  of  Virgil’s  incantations^  for  thejr 
have  no  other  idea  of  him  than  as  a forcerefi 
From  the  farther  end  of  it  a pleafarit  road, 
chiefly  along  the  fhore,  brought  us  to  Puz- 
zuolo ; now  a little  fhabby  towri,  but  once  a 
very  confiderable  one.  By  the  road  fide 
grew  Clypeola  maritima^  arid  abundance  of 
Lycopfts  hullata^  Cyrilli  Fafc.  Plant,  i.  tab.  1 
f.  3.  between  which  and  L.  variegata  of 
Linnaeus  I can  find  nO  difference ; with 
here  and  there  the  Lamiiim  bifidum^  tab.  7* 
of  the  fame  author,  all  three  in  flower. 

In  the  market-place  of  Puzzublo  is  a 
good  antique  flatue  of  a Roman  orator,  and 
an  oblong  pedeftal  of  one  folid  block  of 
white  marble,  infcribed  to  Tiberius,  adorned 
with  bold  well-finifhed  bas-reliefs,  reprefent- 
ing  fourteen  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  under 
the  femblance  of  as  many  figures,  wdth  their 
names  and  attributes*  The  ftatue  which 
this  once  fupported,  is  fuppofed  to  remain 
buried  fomewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  well  fide  of  this  town  lies  the  gulf 
of  Baise,  around  w>'hich  are  fituated  mofl:  of 
.the  remarkable  antiquities.  Vafl;  piers  in 
the  water  are  fhewn  as  the  remains  of  a 
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Drldge  which  Caligula  attempted  to  build 
acrofs  the  gulf ; but  this  is  not  well  authen- 
ticated. We  traverfed  this  delightful  bay  in 
a boat,  accompanied  with  a guide,  and  landed 
near  the  Cape  of  Mifenum.  All  here  is 
clafiic  ground.  A fliort  walk  to  the  weft- 
ward  brought  us  to  the  Elyfian  Fields,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fhore  of  another  gulf,  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Mifenum,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  They  are  full  of  ruins  of 
vaulted  fepulchral  chambers,  and  by  no 
means  recall  the  poetical  ideas  which  their 
name  promifes,  except  indeed  in  the  beauty 
of  fituation  and  climate,  which  they  poflefs 
in  common  with  every  part  of  this  enchant- 
ing coaft.  Here  we  gathered  the  elegant 
Cyclamen^  and  Lithofpermum  piirpiiro-casrii- 
leum^  of  which  we  prefervM  fpecimens  as 
relicks.  A plant  gathered  in  a celebrated  or 
delightful  fpot,  is  like  the  hair  of  a friend, 
more  dear  to  memory  than  even  a portrait ; 
becaufe  it  excites  the  imagination,  without 
prefuming  to  fill  it. 

Not  far  diftant  is  the  Pifcina  Mirabile,  a 
vaft  vaulted  refervoir  for  water,  now  empty. 
Its  fine  hard  ftucco  merits  attention.  On 
VoL.  IF  H the 
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the  fhore,  towards  Baise,  is  a low  vaulted 
chamber,  which  has  lufrered  much  by  earth- 
quakes, and  whofe  infide  is  ornamented 
with  a ftucco  bas-relief.  This  is  called  the 
tomib  of  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  but 
without  any  probability. 

From  hence  we  rowed  along  the  coall 
towards  Baias.  The  llrore  is  high  and  rocky, 
covered  with  Corofillla  Emerus^  Scorpion 
Senna,  Chclranthiu  Incanus^  common  Stock, 
arid  many  other  pretty  plants  in  flow’er. 
Fucus  natans^  felaginoides,  and  fome  others, 
were  floating  in  the  fea.  The  firft  ruin  w^e 
pafTed,  is  called  Pifcina  di  Hortenfio,  the 
remains  of  which  are  very  flight.  Next  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Marius  and  Scylla  pre- 
fented  therafelves,  and  are  fo  called,  foolifhly 
enough,  becaufe  the  fta'tues  of  thofe  two  rival 
warriors  were  found  there.  They  are  now 
at  Portici.  Thefe  ruins  are  finely  fituated 
on  the  cliff  over-hanging  the  fea.  A little 
farther  on  are  the  remains  of  a fort,  built  by 
C4harles  V.  in  the  w^ater.  W e theii  landed 
at  BaicC,  before  the  temple  of  Venus,  the 
ruins  of  which,  of  brick,  are  verypiffiirefqiie, 
and  beautifully  clothed  with  buihes  of  Lciitif- 
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CHS  and  other  plants.  The  myrtle,  alas  ! is 
ftarved  and  degenerate,  like  the  goddefs’s 
modern  votaries  here  ; but  we  brought  away 
fome  fprigs  of  it.  The  pretended  temple  of 
Mercury  is  circular,  and  its  cupola  ftill  remains. 
A remarkable  echo  is  caufed  by  its  form,  and 
the  evennefs  of  the  walls.  Its  iniide  is  damp, 
and  produces  beautiful  tufts  of  Jldiantuin 
Capillus-Veneris ^ and  a delicate  fern  which 
palTes  for  a variety  of  Pteris  aqullhia^  with 
what  propriety  I am  not  certain.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  ruin  are  fome  very  entire  baths. 

All  the  ground  hereabouts  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Baise,  fo  celebrated  by 
writers  of  the  Auguftan  age  ; yet  furely  one 
paffage  of  Horace,  “ Nullus  in  orbe  locus 
Bails  prcslucet  amccnis^^  is  very  improperly 
quoted  by  thofe  who  now  defcribe  this 
place.  The  poet  only  imagines  thofe  words 
as  if  fpoken  by  a rich  man  about  to  choofe 
a country  retreat ; and  they  can  no  more  be 
quoted  as  a direct  commendation  of  Baiae, 
than 

“ drinking  tea  on  Sunday  afternoons, 

“ At  Bagnigge-wellsj'with  china  and  gilt  fpoons 
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which  the  prologue  to  the  farce  of  Bon  Ton 
gives  us  as  the  highefl:  ideas  of  faflrion  in  a 
city  dame,  could  be  quoted  as  the  reigning 
mode  of  the  prefent  age,  or  the  chief  plea- 
fure  of  the  poet.  The  above  line  of  Horace, 
however,  is  found  in  De  la  Lande  and  moft 
authors.  The  Abbe  Richard  is  more  judi- 
cious in  his  quotations. 

We  returned  to  our  boat,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coaft  to  the  remains  of  Nero’s 
palace,  of  which  the  mod;  interefting  parts 
are  the  natural  hot  baths  and  doves,  dill 
remaining.  Padages  cut  in  the  folid  rock 
lead  to  thefe  hot  fprings ; but  ^they  are  fo 
heated  wnth  the  deam,  that  we  could  not 
bear  to  go  far  into  them.  One  of  the  boat- 
men dripped  himfelf,  and  running  to  the 
end  and  back  again,  wdth  all  podible  fpeed, 
brought  us  fome  of  the  w^ater,  which  is  fait, 
and  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg.  How  won- 
derful is  it  that  thefe  hot  fprings  diould  exid 
for  fo  many  ages,  probably  of  the  fame  tem- 
perature ! 

Going  on  board  again  we  next  landed  near 
the  Lucrine  lake,  which  is  now'-  much  choked 
up,  and  has  no  evident  communication  wdth 
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the  bay.  A heathy  tra(5t  of  land,  clofe  to 
the  fea,  was  covered  with  Erica  arborea,  tree 
heath,  of  a fmall  fize,  and  Pajferina  hirfuta^ 
hairy  fparrow-wort,  both  in  full'  flower ; the 
elegance  and  fragrance  of  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  our  whole  party,  and  even 
' the  boatmen  adorned  their  hats  with  beauti- 
ful branches  of  each. 

A walk  of  about  half  a mile  northward 
brought  us  to  the  lake  of  Avernus.  Our 
flowery  branches  of  Pajferina  might  almofl; 
have  palfed  upon  Charon  for  the  golden 
bough,  if  we  had  been  inclined  to  tempt 
the  dread  defeent;  but  we  were  fatisfied  with 
contemplating  the  hill  and  dark  furface  of 
this  celebrated  lake, 

“ O’er  which  no  fowl,  unftruck  with  hafty  death. 
Can  ftretch  her  Ifrengthlefs  wings,  fo  dire  a breath 

Mounts  high  Heav’n  from  black  jaws.”- 

So  fingeth  Sandys, 

and  I give  his  tranflation  as  a curlofity,  in 
preference  to  the  fomewhat  more  elegant, 
but  more  hackneyed,  Virgilian  original. 
Thofe  who  admire  alliteration,  and  wifli  to 
have  the  found  of  verfe  an  echo  to  its  fenfe, 
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may  find  that  beauty  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  line. 

Whether  birds  can  bear,  this  atmofphere 
or  not,  we  obferved  plenty  of  frogs  leaping 
into  the  water  on  our  approach. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Avernus  hands  a 
temple  in  ruins,  commonly  faid  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  beautifully  commanding 
the  lake.  A path  along  the  oppofite  fhore 
brought  us  to  the  Sybil’s  cave,  a long  ftraight 
grotto  cut  through  a hill ; towards  the  end 
of  which  we  were  carried  on  men’s  fhoulders 
■along  a narrow  paflage  through  fome  water, 
into  a little  dark  chamber  ornamented  with 
ftucco,  pretended  to  have  been  the  place 
where  the  Sybil  gave  her  oracles.  This  how- 
ever is  extremely  doubtful.  There  is  no- 
thing about  it  very  remarkable ; but  its  warm 
humidity,  and  the  fprings  which  rife  here 
and  in  fome  neighbouring  caverns,  make  it 
more  probable  they  were  all  baths,  as  De 
la  Lande  fuppofes.  We  were  glad  to  return 
to  the  frefh  air  and  light  of  day,  and  coming 
out  at  the  end  of  the  grotto,  oppofite  to  that 
by  which  we  entered,  found  ourfelves  at  our 
boat. 
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Monte  Nuovo,  which  rofe  out  of  the 
ground  in  one  night  in  1538,  and  Monte 
Barbaro,  which  ufed  to  produce  the  wines 
of  Falernum,  fo  much  admired  by  Horace  > 
and  Martial,  next  prefented  themfelves,  and 
pafling  by  the  foot  of  them,  we  arrived  again 
at  Puzzuolo. 

Hiring  fome  one-horfe  chairs,  w^e  afcend- 
ed  a hill  to  the  Solfatara,  a moft  ftriking  na- 
tural curiofity.  It  is  evidently  the  crater  of 
an  old  volcano,  and  the  level-  plain  which 
now  clofes  its  orifice,  founds  hollow  when 
ftruck  with  a (lone.  The  foil  is  all  fuiphure- 
ous  and  barren.  Scarcely  any  thing  grows 
there  but  miferably  flarved  Erica  arborea^ 
three  or  four  inches  only  in  height.  Hot 
fulphureous  fleams  iffue  from  crevices  in  the 
ground,  and  fulphur  and  alum  cryftalize 
about  them.  In  one  place,  built  round  with' 
ftones  like  a lime-kiln,  the  water  is  heard 
roaring  below^  in  its  way  to  Nero’s  baths, 
wdth  a noife  like  that  of  a fleam  engine, 
and  thick  fumes  afcend  into  the  air.  All 
the  rocks  are  white  with  faline  efflorefcences, 
and  in  fome  places  they  are  ornamented 
with  plumofe  alum.  Not  far  diflant  are  the 
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alum  works ; but  how  that  fubftance  is  pro- 
cured we  could  not  exactly  learn.  It  is  a • 
tremendous  idea  to  refledt,  when  Handing 
on  this  plain,  what  a dreadful  fiery  abyfs 
may  be  under  our  feet,  arched  over  perhaps 
by  a very  thin  cruft,  which  may  at  any  time 
be  diflblved  in  a moment,  and  fink  into  the 
fluid  mafs  below.  Who  can  tell  when  thefe 
fiery  fteams  may  burft  their  prifon-houfe, 
and  break  from  that  confinement  which  they 
feem  fo  ill  to  brook  ? Woe  to  the  poor 
fhepherd,  the  alum-worker,  or  the  curious 
naturalift,  who  fhall  be  treading  the  Solfatara 
on  that  day  ! 

We  defcended  the  hill  to  the  amphitheatre 
of  Puzzuolo,  a ruin  of  conliderable  dimen- 
fions,  and  more  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  the  cells  of  the  wild  beafts,  and  their 
drinking-places,  are  uncommonly  well  pre- 
ferved.  In  one  of  thefe  cells  St.  Januarius 
is  faid  to  have  been  imprifoned,  and  it  is 
now  a chapel ; but  fo  meanly  decorated,  that 
I prefume  the  legend  is  not  in  very  High  re- 
pute, otherwife,  furely,  a fpot  fo  facred  would 
be  more  honoured.  The  arena  is  converted 
into  a garden.  The  walls  in  this  neighbour- 
hood 
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liood  produce  many  mofles  and  ferns,  efpe-^ 
cially  the  rare  Polypodiimi  leptophyllum. 

The  ground  here  is  broken  and  romantic, 

I could  have  fpent  whole  days  among  the 
ruins,  efpecially  among  the  catacombs  of  the 
Campania  Felice,  in  one  of  v/hich  is  a very  . 
entire  columbarium^  or  circular  chamber,  fur- 
rounded  with  little  cells  to  hold  the  urns  ol* 
the  dead.  We  were  hurried  away  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Thermae,  or  baths  of  Puzzuolo, 
not  very  interefting,  and  the  Cento  Camere, 
a number  of  cells  faid  to  have  been  prifons 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  Many  of  them  are 
now  ufed  as  cellars,  \ 

A ride  of  three  or  four  miles  along  a coun- 
try full  of  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Puz- 
zuolo, and  other  edifices  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  Campania  Felice,  brought  us  paft 
the  lake  of  Avernus,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to, 
that  we  had  already  vifited,  to  the  Arco 
Felice,  a noble  old  gateway,  through  which 
the  Appian  way  pafTed.  Beyond  this  arch 
we  ^lad  a noble  view  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill.  The  ruins  of  Cuma,  in  filent  defolation, 
were  in  the  foreground  ; its  bay,  imoccupieci 
by  a finglc  fail  or  rudder,  lay  before  us,  and 
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the  iilands  of  Ponza  and  Ventotiene,  with 
Monte  Circello,  were  diftin6lly  feen  rifing 
above  the  watry  horizon. 

This  v/as  the  extent  of  our  excurfion,  as 
it  began  to  rain,  and  we  were  but  ill  defend- 
ed from  wet  in  the  miferable  cabriolets  of 
the  country. 

7’he  laft,  but  not  the  leaf:,  curiofity  on  re- 
entering Puzzuolo,  is  the 'temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  whofe  beautiful  remains  are  to  be 
ieen  in  a poor  garden  adjoining  to  the  town. 
The  pavement  and  ground  plan  are  more 
entire  than  perhaps  in  any  other  ancient 
temple.  Bronze  rings  to  which  the  vidlims 
were  faftened,  and  channels  in  the  floor  with 
a perforated  ffone  to  let  their  blood  pafs,  are 
ftlll  in  perfect  prefervation.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  fuperftrudlure  remains  {landing, 
except  three  very  fine  fluted  columns.  Many 
fragments  of  the  architrave  of  the  door,  and 
other  ornaments,  are  fcattered  around,  and 
exhibit  an  uncommon  degree  of  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  fculpture.  The  reafon  of  their 
fine  prefervation  W’-e  read  in  the  chronicle  of 
Nature  herfelf.  It  is  truly  aflonifhing  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  fea  has  been  over  this  place,  to 
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a great  height,  fmce  the  temple  was  built, 
though  now  many  feet  below  it ; and  it  is 
no  lefs  certain  that  it  muft  have  been  ftation- 
ary  above  it  for  a confiderable  time.  This 
we  learn  from  the  three  columns  ftill  hand- 
ing. About  the  length  of  fix  feet  of  the 
middle  of  their  fhafts,  and  no  other  parts, 
are  perforated  by  the  Mytilus  Utbophagus^  or 
hone-eating  Mufcle.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  fome  convulfion  having  changed  the 
level  of  this  fpot  of  ground,  the  fea  over- 
howed  the  temple,  and  brought  with  it  a 
quantity  of  foil  fufficient  to  bury  many  feet 
perpendicular  of  the  edifice  ; fo  it  remained 
a fufficient  time  for  thefe  mufcles  to  take 
poheffion  of  fuch  parts  of  the  columns  as 
were  above  the  ground,  but  under  water. 
After  fome  time  another  convulfion  rehoring 
•the  fea  to  what  was  probably  its  ancient 
bounds,  the  building  was  left  dry,  and  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  which  being  removed 
Ibme  years  ago  at  the  expence  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  all  the  lower  part  of  the  temple 
was  found  in  the  perfect  Hate  we  fee  it.  See 
3ohadfch  de  /iriimalibus  marlnis^  p.  1 5 3. 

In  this  garden  Nicotia?ia  friiticofa^  fhrubby 
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tobacco,  was  in  flower,  with  a flein  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  large, 
Clypeola  maritima^  every  where  among  rub- 
bifh,  had  not  only  the  filaments  of  the  fading 
flowers  turned  purple,  as  Linnseus  defcribes 
them,  but  even  their  petals.  AVho  fhafl 
elucidate  the  colours  of  flowers  and  their 
feveral  mutations  ? It  is  an  unexplored  path 
of  very  curious  knowledge. 

We  arrived  at  Naples  about  dufk,  and  the 
whole  expences  of  our  expedition  amounted 
fcarcely  to  half  a guinea  each,  for  our  Fer-j 
rara  friends  made  the  bargain  ! 

Another  day  we  went  in  a calafli  through 
the  Grotto  of  Paufilippo,  and  then,  taking 
the  right  hand  road,  came  to  the  Lago 
D’Agnano,  a pretty  fequeftered  lake,  which 
reminds  one  of  Grafl'mere  in  Weftmoreland. 
Near  it  the  king  has  a hunting  feat,  and 
clofe  to  its  banks  are  the  ftoves  of  San  Ger- 
mane, and  the  Grotto  del  Cane. 

The  former  are  rooms  filled  with  a natu- 
ral hot  fiflphureoLis  vapour,  and  are  ufed  as 
fiot  baths.  Alum  and  fulphur  cryftalize 
about  their  walls.  Thefe  inuft  be  very  ufo- 
ful  in  many  complaints,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely 
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tt-cmely  commodious,  much  more  lb  m many 
refpeds  than  a water  bath.  The  different 
apartments  vary  in  their  degree  of  heat. 

The  famous  Grotto  del  Cane,  or  Dog’s 
Grotto,  is  a cavern  in  the  fide  of  a hill,  about 
eight  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  four  or 
live  high  at  the  entrance,  which  is  clofed 
with  a door.  We  extinguilhed  torches  in 
the  vapour,  but  thought  it  unneceffary  to 
torture  any  poor  animal,  as  the  nature  of 
this  grotto  is  now  fo  well  known,  lince  the 
different  compolition  of  airs  has  been  difeo- 
vered.  Reptiles  only  refiff  the  effedls  of  the 
vapour  for  any  length  of  time,  becaufe  their 
refpiration  is  arbitrary,  and  they  live  in  this 
grotto  as  under  water  for  a determinate  pe- 
riod. We  Itooped  down  to  within  lix  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  felt  the  pungent  fteams, 
exadtly  as  if  we  had  received  a blow  on  the 
nofe.  The  fenfation  was  more  dull,  and 
lefs  permanent,  than  that  caufed  by  volatile 
alkali.  Hereabouts  Draba  miiralis  was  in 
flower. 

Returning  to  Naples  we  vifited  Virgil’s 
tomb,  which  Hands  in  a private  garden,  over- 
hanging a cliff,  by  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto 

of 
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of  Paufilippo.  It  is  a fort  of  low  rulnerl 
tower.  The  niche*  within  remain  pretty 
entire.  From  its  top  I brought  away  a Iprig 
of  the  bay  tree,  taking  care  to  injure  the 
facred  plant  as  little  as  poffible,  and  alfo  of 
Ivy  and  Cytifus  ; not  indeed  of  his  own 
true  Cytifus,  for  that  has  been  pretty  clearly 
proved  to  be  Medic  ago  aj'horea  of  Linnxus, 
Not  far  from  hence,  in  the  church  of  a mo- 
naftery,  is  the  tomb  of  Sannazarius  (who 
died  in  1530),  with  the  epitaph  by  Cardinal 
Bembo,  who  is  generally  fortunate  in  fuch 
compohtions,  though  in  this  fomewhat  hy- 
perbolical. 

“ Da  facro  cineri  flores,  hie  llle  Maroni 
“ Sincerus  Musa  proximus  ut  tumulo.” 

The  thought  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  in 
his  epitaph  on  Rowe,  efpecially  as  it  now 
Hands  on  the  monument,  which  I wonder 
Dr.  Johnfon  did  not  remark  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  erudite  h}^ercriticifm. 

The  tomb  is  entirely  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  two  ftatues  of  exquifite  beauty, 
reprefenting  Apollo  and  Minerva,  with_the 
names  of  David  and  Judith  engraved  below 

them. 
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them.  This  we  were  inclined  to  attribute 
to  falfe  motives,  of  religion,  motives  which 
have  given  birth  to  the  moft  ridiculous  as 
well  as  the  moft  tragical  things  in  the  world  ; 
but  on  enquiry  found  reafon  to  admire  what 
we  were  about  to  deride.  A certain  Spanilh 
vice-roi,  who  deprived  Naples  of  many  cu- 
riofities,  to  enrich  his  own  country,  would 
have  taken  away  thefe  Pagan  deities,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  impious  in  a Chrif- 
tian  church.  The  monks,  however,  faved 
them  by  the  above  artifice  from  his  more 
impious  hands.  They  are  now  facred  per- 
fonages,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  fa- 
crilege.  The  fame  vice-roi  fent  away  a 
beautiful  antique  Venus  from  the  ftrect  be- 
fore the  caftle,  becaiife  the  porters  and  laz- 
zaroni  were  reported  to  be  /oo  fenfibie  of 
its  charms.  But  that  their  morals  v/ere 
not  his  foie  anxiety,  appears  from  his 
having  allowed  it  to  be  replaced  foon  after 
by  a more  homely  figure  of  the  goddefs, 
which  remains  to  this  day.  De  la  Lande 
ftrangely  afterts  that  the  fculpture  of  the 
above  tomb  has  ho  extraordinary  'merit,  and 
that  the  figures  were  begun  by  Santa  Croce^ 
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A Neapolitan  fculptor,  and  finiflied  by  a cel- 
tain  monk.  We  were  told  they  were  by  a 
fcholar  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  their  ftyle 
confirms,  and  of  their  tranfcendent  perfection 
there  is  no  doubt ; nor  is  the  reft  of  this 
maufoleum  unworthy  of  them. 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  Vefiivius, 
letting  out  at  fix  in  a fine  morning,  in  a 
calafli.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  to  an 
Englifliman,  than  the  manner  of  driving 
thefe  vehicles.  We  were  allowed  only  to 
hold  the  reins,  or  rather  ropes,  and  our  dri- 
-'^r  ftood  behind,  brandifliing  the  v,rhip  over 
our  heads.  French  writers  tell  us  the  little 
horfes,  who  draw  thefe  calafhes,  go  with 
vlteJJ'e  extraordhiaire  : but  to  the  Englifh  the 
mode  of  driving  them  is  much  more  extra- 
ordinary than  their  fwiftnefs. 

Arriving  at  Portici,  we  left  our  chaife, 
and  proceeded  on  mules  and  afles,  vftth  four 
guides,  towards  the  mountain.  The  afcent 
at  firft  is  gradual,  and  the  road  not  bad. 
The  foil,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  totally  volca- 
nic. The  plants  which  moft  abound,  are 
Spartium  jnncemn^  and  an  inodorous  fpecies 
of  Artemifia^  not  then  in  flower.  Bryuni 
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cafpltithim,  and  Lichen  pyxidatus  are  alfo 
very  plentiful.  The  torrent  of  lava  which 
ilTued  in  1771  is  ftill  totally  barren,  except 
in  Lichen  pafchalis^  which  covers  it  moft 
Gopioufly,  appearing  like  hoar  froft.  The 
plants  are  finall,  not  above  half  an  inch  high 
at  moft.  We  have  not  found  this  fpecies 
before  in  our  tour.  I recoiled:  gathering  it 
in  a micaceous  foil  in  Weftmoreland,  two  or 
three  inches  high,  with  frudification  ; and 
every  fpecimen  I have  fmce  examined  has 
mica  about  its  root.  This  Uchen  therefore 
fhould  feem  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  a 
volcanic  foil,  and  to  be  the  firft  beginning  of 
vegetation  on  lava,  for  which  its  fhrubby 
figure  and  flender  roots  are  admirably  fitted. 
So  the  filamentous  Lichens  infmuate  their 
roots  into  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  oldefl 
trees,  while  the  broad  cruftaceous  kinds  co- 
ver young  bark,  and  the  fmoother  forts  of 
ftones  and  rocks.  Ferber  tells  us  a Lichen 
grows  on  the  lava  of  Vefuvius,  but  without 
mentioning  its  form  or  fpecies.  Being  a 
perennial  of  very  flow  growth,  a long  courfe 
of  years  elapfes  before  its  crumbling  branches 
fall  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava ; and  de- 
VoL.  II.  I caying* 
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caying  there,  form  vegetable  mould  for  the 
nouriihment  of  other  plants. 

Having  travelled  about  fix  miles  from 
Portici,  and  within  one  of  the  crater,  we 
accpmpliihed  the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot, 
and  found,  by  walking  gently,  and  often 
ftopping  to  reft,  the  afeent  neither  extremely 
diflicult  nor  laborious,  notwithftanding  the 
loofe  crumblmg  foil.  The  view  from  the 
top  would  alone  have  repaid  our  Isfcour. 
Naples  fpread  out  before  us,  looked  like  a 
beautiful  model  of  a town  ; the  gulf  of 
Baiae,  and  iflands  beyond,  were  full  in  view. 
Capraea,  and  the  country  about  Pompeia, 
were  diftindtly  feen  almoft  under  our  feet. 
But  we  had  a more  extraordinary  and  more 
aftonifhing  fpedacle  to  behold.  Walking 
to  the  left,  half  round  the  mountain,  on  the 
brink  of  the  old  crater,  we  arrived  at  a fpot 
where  the  lava  was  guftiing  out  with  great 
violence,  which  the  guides  faid  had  been  the 
cafe  for  four  days  pall.  It  was  red  hot,  and 
came  out  with  a hilfing  noife,  and  a fteady 
progreflive  motion,  exactly  like  melted  iron 
poured  from  a furnace.  The  torrent  was 
about  two  feet  wide,  and  had  formed  itfelf 
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b^nks,  by  cooling  on  each  fide  as  it  ran. 
We  dipped  m the  thick  fticks  ufed  in  afc,end« 
ing  the  hill.  They  immediately  took  fire, 
bitt  brought  out  great  maffes  of  the  melted 
platter,  which  foon  cooled  into  black  porous 
cinders,  fome  of  which  we  preferved.  Here- 
abouts were  many  cracks  and  chafms,  from 
which  iffued  very  hot  fulphureous  fleams, 
and  thick  fmoke,  which  often  annoyed  us, 
and  concealed  us  from  each  otlier  for  a time. 
There  were,  neverthelefs,  feveral  little  maffes 
of  fnow  very  near  thefe  chafms,  and  their 
fides  were  incrufled  with  faline  efflorefcences 
of  a bright  red,  yellow,  white,  or  green  ; ac- 
cording to  the  various  combinations  of  ful- 
plmr,  arfenic,  iron,  and  different  falts.  The 
huge  fragments  of  cinders  and  lava.  Hand- 
ing up  like  rocks,  of  all  thefe  brilliant  co- 
lours, exhibited  a gay  fantaflic  grotto-work 
of  the  mofl  whimfical  appearance.  They 
feemed  very  hard  and  firm,  and  we  flepped. 
over  and  among  them  in  great  fafety.  Some- 
times indeed  they  proved  too  hot  to  remain 
upon  long;  and  the  fmoke  was  unpleafant, 
but  not  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be  at  all 
alarming  ; and  we  confided  in  the  prudence 
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and  example  of  our  guides,  to  judge  how 
far  we  might  go,  and  no  farther. 

We  then,  with  great  labour,  afcended  the 
little  mountain,  which  had  been  formed 
within  a twelvemonth  in  the  old  crater,  on 
the  infide  of  which  its  Tides  appeared  to  reft, 
its  fummit  arifing  feveral  yards  perpendicu- 
lar above  the  rim  of  the  ancient  orifice.  In 
its  top  is  the  prefent  crater,  into  which  we 
looked,  the  fmoke  being  inconfiderable,  and 
blown  to  one  Tide  by  the  wind.  Here  was 
little  to  be  Teen  but  peaked  cindery  rocks,  a 
maTs  of  which  clofed  the  orifice  at  no  great 
depth.  This  little  mountain  may  be  ex- 
pected to  Tink  altogether  into  the  great  crater 
on  the  firft  conTiderable  eruption,  and  then 
Vefuvius  wull  appear  leTs  pointed  than  at 
prefent. 

Having  fatisfied  our  curioTity,  and  Teen 
as  much  as  appeared  neceflary  or  prudent, 
we  deTcended  much  fafter  than  we  came  up. 
Aiding  down  on  the  loofe  cinders  at  a rapid 
rate,  and  Toon  came  to  the  place  where  pur 
beafts  were  waiting.  Here  was  a party  of 
ftrangers,  conTifting  of  feveral  gentlemen 
and  one  lady,  who  were  eating  a kind  of 
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breakfaft  preparatoiy  to  their  undertaking 
the  journey  we  had  juft  accompliflied.  They 
enquired  in  French  concerning  our  adven- 
tures with  great  eagemefs. 

On  arriving  at  Portici,  we  went  to  fee 
the  only  part  of  Herculaneum  now  vifiblej 
which  is  the  amphitheatre.  The  defcent  to 
it  is  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  lava 
which  covers  the  whole.  The  reft  of  the 
old  town,  being  under  the  town  of  Portici, 
has  been  filled  up,  after  having  been  exa- 
mined, to  prevent  accidents.  Paffages  are 
cut  fo  as  to  fhew  fome  of  the  feats,  the  or- 
cheftra,  and  a few  apartments  with  painted 
walls  ; but  no  very  accurate  conception  can 
be  formed  of  the  whole.  We  brought  out 
a portion  of  a beam  entirely  converted  into 
charcoal. 

The  mufeum  of  ancient  paintings  at  Por- 
tici, taken  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia, 
is  very  curious  indeed.  They  arc  chiefly 
on  ftucco,  and  have  been  removed  with 
great  care.  They  are  no  lefs  various  in 
merit  than  in  defign.  Two  of  the  fineft  are 
Thefeus  having  juft  klllled  the  Minotaur, 
and  Hercules  with  fome  other  figures, 
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Thefe  heroes  are  nearly  as  large  is  life— r 

r mean  degenerate  modern  life.  Many 

pieces  of  birds  and  fruit  are  well  done.  A 

view  of  the  ancient  town  of  Puzzuolo,  though 

coarfely  executed,  is  curious ; as  well  as  a 

grafshopper  in  a chariot  driving  a parrot, 

/ 

which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a fatire  oh  the  vile 
and  contemptible  Nero ; being  applicable  to 
his  charioteering,  his  green  livery,  if  I re-s 
ihember  right,  ufed  on  thofe  occafions,  and 
his  fmging  on  the  ftage.  What  the  parrot 
alludes  to  is  not  known.  In  the  court  of  the 
palace  are  two  fine  equeftrian  figures  of  the 
Balbi,  father  and  fon,  and  fome  other  fiatues, 
all  taken  from  Herculaneum. 

Returning  to  Naples  that  evening,  we  fet 
out  very  early  next  morning  again  for  Porr- 
tici  and  Pompeia.  The  latter  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Naples.  The  road  paifes 
over  the  great  ftream  of  lava  which  iflfue'd 
from  the  mountain  in  1769,  and  ran  into 
the  fea.  This,  like  the  other,  is  covered 
with  Lichefi  pafchalh^  but  it  fcarcely  pro- 
duces any  other  vegetable.  The  ftream 
may  be  about  thirty  yards  broad  where  it  iS 
crolTed  by  the  road. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the 
fituation  of  Pompeia,  A gentle  declivity 
of  about  a mile  leads  to  the  fea,  and  on  that 
fide  of  the  town  were  many, delicious  villas. 
The  town  commands  the  wlu^e  bay,  with 
its  rich  and  beautiful  borders.  On  the  ibuth 
fom'e  fine  bold  hills  terminate  the  view  acrofs 
the  bay.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
Vefuvius,  and  other  hills  beyond.  A con- 
fiderable  part  of  this  ill-fated  town  is  now 
laid  open  ; but  a much  greater  portion  re- 
mains buried,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  below  the  prefent  furface.  Above  it  are 
vineyards.  The  foil  which  enclofes  the 
houfes  is  now  hardened  into  a tolerably  firm 
ftone.  The  mofi  probable  opinion  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  this  town  was 
overwhelmed  is,  that  it  was  not  by  a ftream 
of  lava,  but  by  a fhower  of  water  and  afhes, 
fo  hot  as  to  fcorch,  but  not  burn,  or  melt 
any  thing.  The  Ihowef  which  buried  Her- 
culaneum, feems  to  have  been  hotter  and 
more  denfe,  owing  to  the  greater  vicinity  of 
the  mountain. 

Lady  Miller’s  letters  give  fo  full  a defcrip- 
tion  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Pompeia,  as  well 
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as  of  the  mufeum  at  Portici,  that  the  reader 
\yill  readily  pardon  my  being  very  fhort 
upon  both.  Ker  account  indeed,  of  all  the 
environs  of  Naples,  is  little  elfe  than  a literal 
tranflation,  or  rather  extradt,  of  De  la  Lande’s 
book  ; but  flie  appears  to  have  feen  every 
thing  with  her  own  eyes,  and  as  her  letters 
were  to  all  appearance  not  written  for  the 
public,  fuch  plagiarifm  was  very  excufable 
in  her,  though  the  editor  of  them  ought  to 
have  mentioned  it. 

• Great  part  of  one  flrect  of  Pompeia  is  as 
entirely  laid  open  to  the  air,  as  before  the 
fatal  eruption.  The  houfes  are  only  un- 
roofed. The  pavement  is  of  lava,  and  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  Appian  way.  It  is  much 
worn  by  wheel  carriages.  On  each  fide  is 
a raifed  foot-way.  In  this  ftreet  are  many, 
fliops,  a houfe  where  cups,  like  thofe  now; 
ufed  for  coffee,  were  found,  and  a very  neat 
furgeon’s  houfe,  known  by  the  inftruments 
of  the  owner.  Over  the  door  of  one  fpacious 
dwelling  is  a certain  carving  in  ftone,  which 
very  expreffively  indicates  that  to  have  been 
a brothel.  Modern  manners  are  fhocked  at 
fuch  flagrant  public  obfeenity ; but  it  is  m- 
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markable  that  In  the  foldiers  barracks,  which 
are  very  entire,  and  the  walls  of  which  are 
marked  all  over  with  initials,  words,  and 
devices  of  different  kinds,  nothing  obfcene 
can  be  found. 

Some  of  thefe  houfes  have  elegailt  mofaic 
pavements,  and  their  ftucco  walls  are  painted 
with  great  tafte.  There  is  indeed  a fiimfi- 
nefs  in  the  defigns,  a fault  to  which  our  na- 
tional tafte  in  England  has,  I think,  been 
inclining,  ever  fince  we  became  acquainted 
with  thefe  Neapolitan  antiquities,  and  thofe 
of  Palmyra.  One  houfe,  that  had  not  been 
difcovered  above  fix  months,  was  much  the 
beft ; and  remained  hitherto  unmutilated. 
In  it  are  fome  good  reprefentations  of  plants, 
and,  among  others,  one  Very  like  the  leaves 
of  Agave  Americana^  but  the  flowers  are  ill 
done.  There  is  a better  painting  of  the 
fame  plant,  with  different  flowers,  on  a pe- 
dcftal  near  the  fouth  corner  of  the  garden  of 
a villa  which  has  been  laid  open,  between 
Pompeia  and  the  fea.  In  this  figure  the 
leaves  are  exadly  thofe  of  the  Agave,  but 
about  half  their  fize.  The  flowers,  about 
eight  or  ten,  in  a fimple  racemus,  like  thofe 
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of  an  Aloe^  but  rudely  finiflied.  If  it  be  the 
Agave,  which  I dare  not  aver,  thefe  figures 
are  a proof  that  this  plant,  now  fo  common 
on  rocks,  roofs,  and  walls  here,  was  not 
brought  from  America;  but  I rather  conceive 
them  to  have  been  intended  for  Aloe  perfo- 
llata,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of  Italy 
might  have  had  from  Africa.  ■ 

At  Portici  we  faw  fuch  parts  of  the  mufeum 
as  we  had  not  time  to  vifit  the  preceding 
day ; but  many  days  and  months  woujd 
be  requifite  to  ftudy  this  amazing  col- 
leciion.  The  infinite  variety  of  bronze 
vafes,  ftatues,  tripods,  lamps,  dec.  for  the 
moft  part  in  a fine  tafte  ; the  culinary  uten-  • 
ills,  many  of  them  unintelligible  to  modern 
luxury ; the  provifions  themfelves,  as  loaves 
of  bread,  dates,  bird-feed,  pine-nuts,  carobs, 
&c.  whofe  fiiape  is  very  perfedf,  though 
their  fiibfiance  is  changed  to  charcoal ; the 
fight  of  thefe  gives  an  impreflion  not  to  be 
defcrlbed.  One  cannot  think  they  belonged 
to  people  who  lived  1700  years  ago,  The 
beautiful  mcfaics  are  lefs  afionifhing,  for 
they  are  trade  to  laft  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Here  are  many  utenfils  of  glafs, 
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and  feme  pieces  of  very  fine  paftes,  particu^ 
larly  a mafs  of  yellow,  a portion  of  which 
has  been  polifhed,  and  looks  as  well  as  any 
thing  made  at  prefent.  Alfo  many  things 
of  ivor}%  and  fome  curious  gold  lace,  made 
of  wire  only,  without  thread.  Some  of 
this,  with  fome  linen,  were  found  about  the 
bones  of  a lady,  the  impreffion  of  whofe 
neck  and  breafts  may  be  feen  moulded  in 
the  lava.  The  rolled  manuferipts  have  been 
often  deferibed,  as  well  as  the  contrivance 
for  unfolding  them  ; but  the  operation  goes 
on  very  flowly,  nor  have  the  difeoveries  hL 
therto  repaid  the  neceffary  pains.  The  befl: 
ftatue  is  a large  bronze  Mercury  in  a fitting 
pofture. 

In  one  apartment  by  itfelf  is  a fmall  very 
indecent  group  in  marble,  of  a fatyr  and 
fhe-goat.  This  is  kept  in  ^ cafe,  and  fhewn 
to  men  only.  Its  workmanfhip  is  good, 
but  the  finifhing  'not  very  high.  In  vain 
do  antiqiraries  of  the  prefent  day  palliate 
fuch  reprefentations,  as  being  myftical ; f 
can  fee  nothing  in  them  but  the  moft  abo- 
minable depravity. 

In  order  to  be  favoured  with  a fight  of 
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all  thefe  curiofities,  as  well  as  the  palace  cf 
Capo  cli  Monte,  we  were  obliged  to  have 
tickets  procured  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  to  fee  every  body  concerned  very  copi-^ 
cufly.  How  much  more  liberal  is  the  efta- 
blifliment  at  Florence,  and  how  much  more 
ufeful ! The  excavations  at  Pompeia  go  on 
very  flowly ; nor  will  the  king  allow  any 
body  but  himfelf  to  undertake  them,  left 
they  fliould  find  any  thing  better  than  what 
he  has  got.  At  one  time  the  antique  bronzes 
were  dug  up  in  fuch  quantities,  that  every 
body  at  Naples  made  mufeums  of  them. 
One  of  thefe  colledfions  was  fold  when  w^e 
were  there,  and  I bought  a tolerable  Hercu- 
les, and  buft  of  Augufius,  at  no  great  exr 
pence. 

The  bookfellers’  fhops  at  Naples  afforded 
us  nothing  curious,  and  the  guide-books 
were  fo  execrably  bad,  we  difdained  to  buy 
any  of  them 


Don  Gaetano  D’Anccra  has  fmee  publifhed  a 
good  guide  to  the  antiquities  on  the  weft  of  Naples, 
entitled  Gtt  'ula  ragmiata  per  le  antichita  e per  le  curiojita 
naturali  di  Puzzucli.^  Napoli  1792,  one  voL  8vo. 

15a  pages,  51  plates.  There  is  an  edition  in  French. 

The 
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The  climate  of  Naples  difappolnted  us  no 
lefs.  Perpetual  rain  and  ftorms,  with  really 
cold  weather,  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
abode  there,  made  large  fires  neceffary  in  our 
fpacious  apartments  ; and  we  would  gladly 
have  refigned  a few  of  our  pompous  anti- 
chambers,  to  have  had  one  whofe  doors  and 
windows  kept  out  the  weather. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


JTROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  CASERTA 
AND  MONTE  CASSINO. 


March  1 7.  A-  VOITURIN  engaged  to 
carry  us  to  Rome  for  ten  fequlns,  flopping 
by  the  way  two  days  at  Caferta,  where  we 
were  to  vifit  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  one 
day  at  the  famous  Benedidtine  Convent  of 
Monte  Caflino,  for  which  we  had  letters 
procured  by  Father  Cremona,  a worthy  monk 
of  that  order,  whom  we  had  known  at 
Naples* 

The  court  was  then  at  Caferta.  The  pa- 
lace is  a vaft  fquare  building,  with  about 
thirty  windows  in  a row  in  each  front.  It 
wants  a break  of  fome  kind,  as  a dome,  or 
more  confpicuoiis  portico.  Behind  is  a long 
dreary  barren  piece  of  ground,  fliirted  with 
poor  trees,  and  terminated  by  the  mountains, 

down 
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down  the  edge  of  one  of  which,  dlre£tly 
oppofite  to  the  centre  of  the  palace,  and 
about  two  miles  diftant,  runs  a vaft  artificial 
cafcade,  equally  in  defiance  of  tafte  and  na- 
ture.' This  is  continued  In  hanging  ponds, 

, and  other  cafcades  and  fountains,  to  the 
palace.  Vanvitelli  was  the  architedf.  The 
great  cafcade  is  at  fuch  a diftance,  and  in  fo 
unlikely  a place  for  water  to  be  expedled, 
that  it  looks  like  linen  hanging  to  dry,  and 
blowdng  about  in  the  wind.  To  give  ft 
fome  meaning,  Sir  William  Hamilton  lately 
propofed  to  the  king  to  add  a coloflal  ftatue 
of  Mofes,  in«  the  attitude  of  ftriking  the 
rock,  and  fo  accounting  for  the  firange  pofi- 
tion  of  the  water-fall.  This  would  reallv 
be  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Grseffer,  a very  ingenious  gardener 
recommended  to  the  queen  of  Naples  by 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  was  then  employed  in  lay- 
ing out  a garden  for  her  majefty  in  the  Eng- 
lifii  tafte,  to  wliich  purpofe  a portion  of 
ground  was  allotted,  not  far  diftant  from  the 
palace  ; but  unluckily  in  full  view  of  a ftu- 
pendous  naked  brick  w^all,  built  with  hercu- 
lean labour  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the 
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at)ove- mentioned  cafcade  in  ks  place.  No 
plantation  whatever  could  conceal  this  glar- 
ing wall  from  any  part  of  the  garden  J nor 
could  any  climbing  plants  reach  near  to  its 
top.  The  ground  was  bcfides  occupied  by 
miferable  olives,  with  fcarcely  a pi£turefque 
tree  to  turn  to  account.  Neverthelefs  Mr 
Graeffer  had  fucceeded,  we  thought,  wonder- 
fully.  He  had  formed  fome  very  pleafant 
lawns,  interfperfed  with  clumps  of  myrtle, 
and  other  (hrubs,  and  the  whole  wore  a very 
proinifmg  appearance.  But  unfortunately 
none  of  the  Neapolitans  could  fee  any  kind 
of  beauty  in  his  performances,  and  they 
complained  of  his  introducing  fo  vulgar  a 
thing  as  myrtle  ! The  queen  was  much 
difpofed  to  be  pleafed,  but  fhe  could  not 
ftem  the  tide  of  opinion  ; nor  did  the  king 
approve  of  the  expence,  fo  the  whole  was 
given  up  fome  time  after.  What  delicious 
gardens  might  be  had  in  this  favoured  cli- 
mate ! What  groves  of  Magnolias^  Ltrio- 
dendrons^  Camellias^  GordoniaSy  and  KalmuUy 
for  a fiftieth  part  of  the  expence  of  this  ridi- 
culous cafcadc!  But  who  fhould  enjoy  them? 

not 
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Jnot  Neapolitans!  Nature  has  no  charms  for 
them ! 

Mr.  Graelfer  conduced  us  to  a beautiful 
fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vulturnus, 
where  a long  trad:  of  gently  fwelling  hills 
Was  entirely  covered  with  bulhes  of  d.Daphne'^ 
not  defcribed  by  Linnseus,  then  in  full  flower, 
and  whofe  fragrance  perfumed  the  air  to  a 
great  difl;ance.  Mr.  Gruffer  firft  difcovered 
this  plant  in  company  with  the  prefent  Pro- 
felTor  Sibthorp  of  Oxford,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ponza,  and  has  now  fent  it  to  Kew  garden. 
The  Neapolitan  botanifts  and  floriits  univer- 
fally  take  it  for  Me%ereon ; but  its  leaves  are 
evergreen,  filky  beneath,  and  the  flowers 
terminal. 

At  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  we  were  en** 
tertained  with  fome  charming  unpubliflied 
quartettes  of  Giardini’s,  and'  with  a greater 
aflemblage  of  literary  and  intelligent  people 
than  I fhould  have  exped:ed.  Here  was 
M.  von  Goethe,  prime  minifter  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  author  of  the  well  known 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  a polite  unafTuming 

* Daphne  colllna.  Smith  Spicilegiumj  i6.  /.  i8. 
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man.  In  juftice  to  this  court  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  tafte  and  accomplifhments 
of  our  minifter  meet  with  the  refped:  they 
deferve  ; he  is  the  centre  of  what  literature 
and  fcience  is  here  to  be  found ; as  well  as 
the  chief  favourite  of  the  fovereign.  Com- 
mon report  fays,  there  is  much  more  real 
cordiality  between  Naples  and  England,  than 
between  Naples  and  Spain.  As  to  the  cha- 
ra(S;er  of  the  king,  two  traits  may  ferve  to 
give  an  idea  of  it.  Ele  is  a great  billiard- 
player,  and  adjoining  to  the  billiard-room; 
has  a fmall  oratory,  with  a figure  of  the 
Virgin,  to  which  he  addrefies  himfelf  when 
any  great  fum  is  depending.  He  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  hunting  the  wild-boar,  and 
partakes  of  that  amufement  almofi:  every 
day.  The  leaft  appearance  of  a thunder 
ftorm  alone  ufed  to  interrupt  him.  But  of 
late  his  royal  courage  braves  this  danger  un- 
daunted ; for  he  is  provided  with  a little 
image  of  fome  anti-eledric  faint,  which,  be- 
ing worn  in  his  bofom,  is  a fare  protedion.. 
How  much  to  the  honour  of  his  confeflbr,. 
who  muft  neceflarily  have  given  his  fanc- 
tion  CO  this  pious  and  enlightened  confi- 
dence r 
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dehce ! Thefe  little  foibles,  however,  do 
not  lelTen  his  character  as  a benevolent  and 
well-meaning  fovereign  • and  I have  had  oc- 
cahon  before  to  obferve,  that  the  imper- 
fedions  and  errors  of  princes,  are  more  to 
be  attributed  to  thofe  about  them,  than  to 
themfelves.  They  are  often  enveloped  in 
fuch  a complicated  cloud  of  flattery,  clafbing 
intrigues,  and  difguifed  information,  that  a 
man  muft  have  more  than  common  confi- 
dence in  his  own  abilities,  who  would  vdi- 
ture  to  fay  he  could  always  judge  and  ad 
rightly  in  fuch  a fituation. 

The  queen  of  Naples  bears  the  charader 
of  great  amiablenefs  and  benignity,  as  well 
as  of  good  plain  fenfe.  She  is  very  popu- 
lar with  the  common  people,  and  their  at- 
tachment is  no  inconfiderable  embarraflment 
when  fhe  walks  out.  In  going  to  her  Eng- 
lifli  garden,  a fwarm  of  the  lowed  rabble 
were  always  clinging  about  her  perfon  like 
bees,  and  kifling  her  hands.  They  would 
even  ruflr  into  the  garden  itfelf,  and  continue 
hanging  upon  her  wherever  fhe  fat  or  walk- 
ed. It  was  thought  dangerous  to  check  this 
difgufting  expreffion  of  loyalty,  and  the 
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inconvenlencG  of  it  is  faid  to  have  contrlbu^ 
ted  to  make  her  majefty  tired  of  her  garden. 

We  were  too  agreeably  engaged  otherwifc 
to  vifit  the  palace,  as  it  contains  no  remark- 
able picStures  nor  ftatues,  and  the  oiitfide 
promifed  nothing  extraordinary  with  re- 
fpe<3:  to  architedlure.  It  is,  however,  faid 
to  be  the  largeft  and  moft  complete  palace  in 
Italy,  and  to  be  decorated  with  great  variety 
of  fine  marbles,  the  produce  of  the  country. 
Its  meafurements  and  coft  may  be  feen  in 
De  la  Lande. 

Caferta  is  twelve  miles  from  Naples.  The 
town  itfelf  is  poor  and  ,flraggling. 

March  1 9.  A little  before  entering  Capua, 
are  fome  remarkable  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town.  One  of  them  feems  to  have  been  a 
fepulchre,  on  the  plan  of  thofe  of  Adrian 
and  Auguflus.  About  ten  miles  beyond  the 
prefent  Capua,  we  left  the  good  road,  and 
paffed  through  woods  of  oak,  abounding 
with  Lichen  glomuliferus  ; arriving  at  length 
at  a folitary  inn  called  San  Felice,  where  we 
dined  on  eggs  and  fruit,  amid  pigs,  mules, 
and  chickens.  The  whole  would  have  made 
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an  admirable  fubjedt  for  Berghem,  and  the 
fcenery  around  was  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  Ruyfdael,  or  Claude  Lorraine. 

The  farther  we  went,  the  road  grew  worfe 
and  worfe.  In  one  place  the  carriage  (luck 
in  a flough,  and  we  were  obliged  to  call  fuch 
help  as  was  to  be  had  to  get  out  again.  The 
pious  monks  of  Monte  Caffino  are  accufed 
of  keeping  their  roads  as  bad  as  they  can, 
that  they  may  not  have  too  many  vifitors ; 
and  indeed  fome  perfeverance  is  required  to 
get  at  them  in  winter.  To  crown  all,  it 
grew  dark  before  we  got  within  three  miles 
of  San  Germano  ; and  the  road  was  fo  very 
bad,  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight  and 
walk  for  fear  of  being  over-turned,  an  acci- 
dent which  at  length  happened  to  me.  Dr. 
Younge  being  on  foot  alone.  Turning  too 
Iharp  in  eroding  a little  bridge,  the  carriage 
was  laid  down  gently  on  one  fide  in  the  ri- 
vulet, which  luckily  was  very  fhallow,  and 
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the  bridge  very  low,  fo  that  no  material 
mifehief  was  done.  Here  we  were  at  an- 
chor. Our  driver,  inftead  of  trying  to  re- 
pair the  damage,  was  howling  aloud,  and 
calling  upon  all  the  faints  of  heaven  for 
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help,  and  efpecially  St.  Antonio,  whom  we 
have  feen  at  Genoa  to  be  the  patron  of 
mules  and  alTes  ; but  our  hope  in  him  was 
vain,  nor  was  he  even  fo  complaifant  as 
Hercules  in  the  fable,  who  came  and  told 
the  waggoner  he  muft  clap  his  own  flioulder 
to  the  wheel.  Our  voiturin’s  prayer  was 
perhaps  too  pharifaical  to  deferve  any  atten-. 
tion,  for  he  kept  crying,  “ 0 Sant"  Antonio, 
che  ho  fatto  per  qiiejia  difgraAa  — Oh,  St. 
Anthony,  what  have  I done  to  deferve  this 
misfortune  ? Finding,  therefore,  our  own 
heretical  endeavours  more  likely  to  be  ufeful 
than  the  help  of  the  faints,  I undertook  to 
grope  out  my  way  in  the  dark  to  San  Ger- 
mano,  above  a mile  diftant,  leaving  my 
friend  and  the  driver  to  confole  each  other 
in  the  mean  while..  At  length  I found  the 
village,  which  hands  at  the  foot  of  IVIonte 
Caflino,  54  miles  from  Naples,  and  in  which 
is  a convent  dependent  upon  the  great  one 
on  the  hill.  At  this  lower  convent  we  were 
to  have  flept,  being  provided  with  a letter 
from  the  fuperior  of  San  Severino  at  Naples. 
Finding  tlie  village,  dark  and  lilent,  I made 
up  to  the  firit  convent  that  prefented  itfelf ; 
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In  tKe  church  of  which  the  monks  were 
fmging  their  evening  fervice.  Never  were 
any  founds  fo  w^elcoine.  Haftily  concluding 
'tliis  mufl.  be  the  convent  we  wanted,  and 
finding  no  other  entrance,  I w^ent  boldly  into 
the  church  porch,  and  knocked,  with  all  my 
might,  at  the  door  feveral  times  ; but  to  no 
purpofe.  The  monks  continued  their  fing- 
ing,  and  nobody  came.  Very  likely  this 
event  may  be  regihered,  in  the  legends  of 
the  monaftery,  as  an  affault  of  the  devil ; and 
thefe  monks  may  be  ranked  with  St.  Anthony 
for  not  being  frightened  from  their  devotions 
by  his  attempts.  Perhaps  that  very  faint, 
to  complete  his  vengeance  on  us  for  our 
voiturin’s  improper  prayer,  might  infpire 
them  with  the  idea,  and  fo  prevent  their 
coming  to  help  us.  Finding  my  impious 
attempt  vain,  I proceeded  to  explore  the 
village,  and  at  length  perceived  a miferable 
hovel  of  an  inn,  the  landlord  of  which  was 
in  the  adt  of  fiying  fome  animal  fubftance 
or  other  over  the  fire.  No  fooner  was  my 
bufinefs  known,  than  dowm  went  the  frying- 
pan  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  ; all  hands 
were  called,  and  a pair  of  ftrong  horfcs, 
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•with  torches  and  lanthorns,  inftantly  pro- 
cured. Thus  we  fet  out,  and  after  fome  dif- 
ficulty in  difcovering  by  which  road  I had 
come,  our  fhouts  were  anfwered  ; we  got  up 
the  chaife,  and  arrived  at  San  Germano 
without  farther  difafter,  except  my  leaving 
a good  hat  in  one  of  the  ditches.  But  our 
diftreffes  were  not  at  an  end.  All  this  ala- 
crity to  help  us  arofe  from  the  fordid  hopes 
of  plunder.  We  were  foolifhly  induced  to 
ftay  at  this  wretched  inn,  by  plaufible,  but 
falfe,  affurances  that  all  the  monks  of  the 
lower  convent  were  then  gone  up  the  hill, 
to-morrow  being  the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St, 
Benedict.  After  paying,  not  unthankfully 
though  enormoufly,  for  the  affiftance  we  had 
received,  our  patience  revolted,  on  being 
afked  a fequin  each  for  one  miferable  bed, 
in  a room  without  glafs  or  curtains,  and  a 
bad  falad  and  eggs  for  fupper.  We  de- 
clared we  would  rather  fit  in  the  carriage  all 
night.  This  declaration  had  its  effed,  and 
for  one  fequin  we  were  allowed  to  throw 
ourfelves  on  this  wretched  bed,  on  which 
the  rain  and  wind  beat  through  the  broken 
fhutters.  The  fupper  we  could  not  touch, 
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on  account  of  the  bad  oil.  Happily  wc 
efcaped  from  this  den  of  thieves  in  the 
morning,  with  the  lofs  of  a dreffing-gown 
only  ftolen  from  me,  and  a part  of  the  poor 
voiturin’s  back  of  his  carriage  cut  away  as 
it  flood  in  the  yard. 

March  20.  We  afcended  the  hill  on  horfe- 
back  with  a guide,  being  told  it  was  three 
miles  to  the  upper  convent ; but  neither 
guide  nor  horfes  were  neceffary,  as  the  dif- 
tance  was  not  half  fo  great  as  reported,  and 
the  road  perfectly  evident. 

This  fpacious  convent  hands  on  the  very 
fummit  of  the  hill,  overlooking  a vaft  and 
fertile  plain  fubjedt  to  it,  and  whofe  produce 
enriches  the  powerful  community  who  occupy 
this  {lately  edifice.  ’ Adjoining  to  this  hill  is 
one  much  higher,  v/hofe  top  was  now  co- 
vered with  fnovv.  That  on  which  we  were 
was  enveloped  in  mift,  and  it  was  amufing 
to  behold  the  fingular  fpedlacle  of  various 
fmall  fleecy  clouds,  like  fmoke,  fufpended 
below  or  before  us,  and  flying  about  on 
every  fide.  When  they  came  to  us,  they 
icarcely  formed  a mift  fufficient  to  moiften 
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any  thing,  and  were  foon  gone  again.  This 
hill  abounds  v/ith  the  inadic  tree,  Fljlacia 
Lxtitifcus^  and  Euphorbia  Cbaractas^  red 
fpurge,  which  lafl  being  at  this  time  in  full 
hov/er,  fmelt  very  offenfively. 

On  prefentlng  our  letter  to  the  porter,  w^e 
were  told  the  padre  cellar io^  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled,  w^as  hill  at  the  lower  convent; 
but  we  were  foon  put  under  the  protedlion 
of  one  of  the  monks,  named  Don  Severino 
del  Balzo,  who  politely  undertook  to  (hew 
us  every  thing  here,  and  never  quitted  us 
while  wx  ftay^ed. 

This  convent,  the  head  of  all  thofe  of 
the  Benedidine  order,  confifts  of  various 
cloiders,  galleries,  and  other  apartments, 
none  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  ar- 
chitedure.  It  was  orig-inally  founded  by 
St.  Benedid,  in  the  place  of  a temple  of 
Apollo  which  he  deftroyed  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, and  has  fince  been  twice  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  A few  chambers  of  the 
original  fabrick  remain,  called  Sian%e  dl  San 
Benedetto^  and  held  very  facred.  In  them 
are  many  pidures,  not  all  good  ; but  there 
is  a moll  exquilite  Madonna  by  Raphael, 
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which  is  well  preferved,  and  atones  for  all 
the  bad  ones.  The  church  is  in  a good 
tafte,  and  very  richly  inlaid  with  marbles. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  painted  with  the 
miracles  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Luca  Giordano. 
Behind  the  altar  are  four  large  pi<Stures  by 
Solimene  ; and  in  other  parts  of  the  church 
feveral  other  good  paintings,  chiefly  by  the 
fame  artifts,  whofe  works  however  I do  not 
profefs  much  to  admire.  The  flails  of  the 
choir  are  very  admirably  carved  in  wood  by 
a German.  Under  the  altar  repofe  the 
bodies  of  St.  Benedi£t  and  his  twin  fifter. 
Its  front  is  enriched  with  a very  fuperb  alto 
relievo  of  filver,  partly  gilt,  made  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  reprefenting  fome 
parts  of  the  tutelar  faint’s  hiflory,  with  ar- 
chiteflural  decorations.  The  organ  is  a very 
good  one,  and  was  played  on  to  gratify  our 
curiofity.  In  the  front  are  figures  of  three 
angels,  blowing  real  trumpets,  which  ac- 
company the  inflrument  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  performer.  In  the  facrifty  is  nothing 
particularly  curious.  The  library  is  nume- 
rous, containing  plenty  of  divinity,  hiftoiy 
both  ecclefiaflical  and  profane,  and  many 
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rnlfcellaneous  books.  No  natural  hiftory  13 
among  them.  Metaphyfics  are  principally 
ftudiecl  here,  as  becomes  monks.  Noticing 
fome  fine  lumachello  marble  in  this  room,  in 
which  the  fhells  v/ere  remarkably  diftindt, 
our  guide  obferved  that  they  were  “ Sports 
of  Nature.”  I thought  him  too  learned  to 
be  fet  right,  and  his  error  was  not  likely  to 
be  hurtful  to  any  body.  We  were  fhewn 
the  firft  book  ever  printed  (I  believe),  a folio 
on  religion,  by  Fuft,  in  Odtober  1459  ; alfo 
the  firft  book  ever  printed  in  Italy,  on  reli- 
gion too  of  courfe,  dated  1465.  There  was 
a French  tranflation  of  Bower’s  hiftory  of 
the  Popes,  which  the  librarian  obferved  was 
a heterodox  book,  but  too  notorioufly  falfe 
and  abfurd  to  -do  much  harm,  in  which  I 
do  not  think  he  was  much  miftaken. 

We  dined  with  another  vifitor  and  our 
kind  guide,  in  fome  apartments  appropriated 
to  ftrangers  ; and  at  four  o’clock  attended  the 
Vefpers,  which  began  the  Feaft  of  St.  Bene- 
didt.  Afterwards  we  were  prefented  to  the 
Abbot,  an  elderly  man  of  dignified  appear- 
ance and  polite  manners.  Fle  was  going 
to  ofier  us  his  hand  to  kifs,  a homage  paid 
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by  all  who  approach  him,  but  recolleding 
we  were  ftrangers,  he  haflily  checked  him- 
felf.  I had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to 
make  a fign  of  paying  him  the  compliment. 
He  wore  a very  fuperb  emerald  crofs,  about 
fix  inches  long,  on  his  breaft. 

This  Abbot  is  a temporal  prince,  and  his 
power  ver)i-  great.  The  monks  of  the  con- 
vent muft  all  neceflarily  be  of  noble  birth. 
The  court  of  Naples  is  fuppofed  to  have 
long  looked  with  eager  eyes  on  the  riches 
of  thefe  BenediTines  ; but  their  extenfive 
benefaTions,  and  the  pains  they  take  in  the 
education  of  youth,  give  them  a ftrong 
intereft  with  the  people.  Their  order  is  the 
moft  confequential  of  all,  now  the  Jefuits 
are  no  more.  As  far  as  we  had  any  means 
of  information,  they  are  alfo  the  moft  learn- 
ed, liberal,  intelligent,  and  polite.  They 
profefs  great  hofpitality  as  a duty,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  policy.  When  we  took  leave 
of  our  guide,  and  made  our  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  attention  and  civility,  he  mo- 
deftly  anfwered,  “ he  was  only  doing  his 
duty.”  Before  the  great  gate  of  the  monaf- 
tery  was  a company  of  forty  or  fifty  poor 
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people,  whofe  dinner  was  provided  by  tbe 
monks.  How  far  fiich  charity  is  really  ufe- 
ful  to  the  community,  I will  not  now  exa- 
mine. It  is  pleafant  to  fee  but  the  femblance 
of  goodnefs.  The  whole  of  this  vifit  was 
very  romantic,  and  I would  not  have  omit- 
ted it  for  much  greater  troubles  than  thofe 
we  underwent  at  San  Germano.  If  any 
future  travellers  fhould  be  inclined  to  follow 
our  Heps,  they  have  only  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  a good  introdu(SIion  from  fome 
Benedidtine  convent  at  Rome'or  Naples  ; to 
avoid  travelling  in  the  dark,  and  to  fhun  the 
inn  of  San  Germano.  * 

We  walked  down  the  hill  in  the  after- 
noon, through  a flight  fhower.  The  fun 
fhone  bright  on  many  parts  of  the  rich  and 
wide-extended  landfcape,  while  others  were 
fpeckled  with  the  fhadows  of  fmall  flying 
clouds  in  a beautiful  manner.  Two  fine 
rainbows,  not  concentric,  were  almoft  under 
our  feet.  The  world  feemed  all  below  us, 
for  the  fecluded  community  we  had  juft 
left,  could  hardly  be  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  earth.  When  we  caft  our  eyes 
back  on  their  lofty  “ towers  and  battle- 
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ments,  bofomed  high,”  not  in  “ tufted  trees,^ 
but  in  clouds,  which  fometimes  curled  round 
their  folid  bafements,  and  then  flitting  lightly 
off,  were  difperfed  in  the  boundlefs  fpace  of 
ether ; it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
whole  to  be  the  fiiry  produdion  of  enchant- 
ment, and  that  the  fabrick  was  frequently 
about  to  diffolve  away  in  the  clouds  that  half 
concealed  it. 

Arriving  at  the  convent  below,  we  deli- 
vered our  letter,  and  were  moft  hofpitably 
received.  We  fupped  in  an  elegant  and 
comfortable  manner,  with  a French  gentle- 
man, a vifitor  like  ourfelves,  and  were  lodged 
in  very  handfome  apartments.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  attention  of  the  fervants, 
four  of  whom  waited  on  us.  The  padre 
cellario  paid  us  a vifit  in  our  apartment  be- 
fore fupper,  and  we  had  fome  very  pleafant 
chit-chat,  but  faw  no  more  of  him  after- 
wards. Thefe  monks,  though  not  all  others, 
are  far  above  receiving  any  pecuniary  com- 
pliment ; but  we  endeavoured  to  requite  the 
civility  of  their  fervants  as  it  deferved. 

March  21.  We  departed  at  day-break, 
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after  being  regaled  with  excellent  chdcolate* 
PalTed  by  an  amphitheatre,  the  circuit  of 
which  is  entire*  It  belonged  to  an  old  Ro- 
man town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  called 
Calfinum,  as  appears  from  an  infcription 
preferved  in  the  convent  above.  Proceeded 
along  a very  bad  road  to  Ciprano,  a fmall 
town  likewife  of  Roman  origin,  in  the 
Pope’s  dominions,  where  our  baggage  was 
examined* 

At  a little  coffee-houfe  in  CipranO,  we 
were  entertained  with  the  hiftory  of  St* 
Arduino,  an  Englifhman,  patron  of  the 
town,  whole  body  is  preferved  here,  as  an 
elderly  man  informed  us.  We  had  not  the 
grace  or  curiofity  to  vifit  his  Ihrine,  for  want 
of  time,  and  palfed  on  to  Fianone,  a large 
ugly  town  on  a hill,  overlooking  the  moft 
beautifully  varied  country  polTible.  The  inn 
was  poor  and  dear. 

March  22.  I'he  road  lay  through  arable 
land,  rudely  cultivated,  with  bad  fences,  or 
none  at  all.  Buffalos,  Bos  Bisbalus,  are  ufed 
for  plowing  throughout  this  country,  as  well 
as  about  Rome.  They  are  hideous  animals, 
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with  very  coarfe  black  hair,  and  have  a fin- 
gular  fwinging  motion  of  the  head  in  walk- 
injTi  Of-  their  milk  a kind  of  cream  cheefe 
is  made,  called  formaggio  'di  ca’uallo^  or  horfe 
cheefe,  but  neverthelefs  very  good.  About 
ten  o’clock  we  had  an  early  dinner  at  a foli- 
tary  Iktlo  inn,  near  which  feveral  uncom- 
mon infeds  were  crawling  about  on  a bank 
in  the  fun,  chiefly  Scarabcei  and  Ciircultones^ 
fome  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  non- defer! pt. 
In  the  afternoon  the  country  improved  as  to 
pidurefque  beauty,  and  the  thickets  by  the 
road  fide  were  gay  with  feveral  pretty  fpring 
plants,  as 

Scilla  bifoUa^  generally  blue,  very  rarely 
white. 

Ancmo?ie  appeiihia^  pale  purple,  or  white. 

Galatithus  tiivalis.  Snowdrop. 

P ulrnonarla  ojjicinalls^  Lungwort. 

« 

Fumaria  bulbnfa^  Bulbous  fumitory. 

The  two  firfl:  hold  exadtly  the  fame  place 
in  an  Italian  grove,  that  FJyaclntkus  non-fc7ip^ 
tiis^  hare-bells,  and  Anemone  nemorofa^  wood 
anemone,  do  with  us.  They  flower  at  the 
fame  time,  and  are  as  common,  growing 
among  dead  leaves  of  trees.  The  fnow- 
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drop  may  alfo  be  paralleled  with  the  dafFo- 

I 

dil,  NarciJJus  pfeudo-narcijjus ^ more  rarely 
found  with  us  in  fimilar  fituations  ; and  FtiU 
vionaria  fupplies  the  place  of  our  red  cam- 
pion, Lychnis  dioica.  To  the  Fumaria  we 
have  nothing  analogous,  except  Lily  of  the 
Valley  fhould  be  thought  fo,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns time  and  fituation. 

We  flept  at  a very  decent  and  reafonable 
inn  v/ithout  the  walls  of  Montone,  a town 
in  which  the  Prince  Doria  has  a magnificent 
palace,  exalted  high  above  the  other  build- 
ings. We  did  not  enter  the  town,  but  bo- 
tanifed  on  fome  romantic  rocks  about  our 
inn,  producing  the  plants  juft  mentioned, 
with  plenty  of  Laminin  maculatiim^  fpotted 
dead-nettle,  and  here  and  there  what  ap- 
peared to  be  Lichen  tartareus^  but  without 
frucftification.  This  fpecies  we  have  not  be- 
fore obferved  in  Italy.  1 have  mentioned  it, 
vol.  i.p.  198,  as  a bad  fubftitute  for  Orchall 
in  dying.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  many 
caves  cut  in  the  rocks,  formerly  perhaps  in- 
habited. They  remind  one  of  Italian  ro- 
mances ; of  banditti,  enchanters,  and  her- 
mits. The  people,  however,  feemed  much 
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more  honeft  and  rerpedable,  than  any  facli 
perfonages ; and  we  began  to  perceive  we^ 
had  left  Neapolitan  fraud  and  impertinence 
behind  us.  In  this  journey  we  provided 
our  own  accommodations  at  the  inn,  by  way 
of  experiment ; but  were  not  fo  well  fatisfied 
as  when  the  whole  was  left  to  our  voiturin. 

March  23.  From  Montone  to  Frafcati  is 
a ride  of  four  hours.  Furnifhed  with  a 
guide,  we  proceeded  to  explore  the  town, 
fo  celebrated  as  a fummer  abode  for  the  Ro- 
man gentry,  and  afcended  the  hill  to  the 
ruins  of  old  Tufculum.  Among  thefe,  the 
moft  intcrefting  are  what  vulgar  report  fays 
were  a part  of  Cicero’s  villa ; but  this  is  not 
authorized  by  any  fatisfadory  evidence. 
There  are  twelve  arched  chambers  of  the 
old  reticulated  brick-work,  deftitute  of  win- 
dows. Adjoining  is  a fmall  amphitheatre, 
with  a reedy  pool  in  the  centre,  and  by  it 
the  remains  of  a tower,  from  which  the 
guide  told  us  Cicero  ufed  to  be  a fpedlator 
of  the  games.  So  vague  is  their  informa- 
tion ! nor  are  antiquaries  more  fatisfadlory  in 
their  accounts  of  its  true  fituation.  Near 
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the  rums  above  mentioned,  a very  narrow* 
pafTage,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  is  faid  to  ex>f 
♦tend  very  far,  and  to  terminate  in  a chamber. 
About  the  entrance  grew  Marchantia  trlan^ 
dra  of  Scopoli,  if  I am  not  miftaken.  Its 
leaves  are  very  like  Targionia, 

After  looking  into  two  or  three  gardens, 
little  worth  notice,  except  for  the  fine  fitua- 
tion  they  all  in  common  enjoy,  we  came  to 
the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  where  are  fome  ceil- 
ings pretty  well  painted  by  the  Cavalier  Ar- 
pino,  particularly  one  of  Judith  The  water- 
works in  the  garden  are  curious  enough  in 
the  old  trickifh  ftyle,  efpecially 'a  figure  of 
the  Cyclops  which  plays  on  the  paftoral  reeds  j 
and  a Centaur  blowing  a horn  ; alfo  an  or- 
gan ; all  which  are  worked  by  water,  and 
make  a hideous  noife  when  approached  too 
near.  They  may  he  more  tolerable  when 
imperfedfly  heard  at  a diftance.  If  painted 
ftatues  be  difagreeable  from  their  too  great 
refemblance  to  nature  without  life,  as  any 
one  who  has  feen  Mrs.  Wright’s  wax- work 
muft  have  felt,  this  Centaur,  in  which  a voice 
is  fuperadded,  vAll  eafily  be  conceived  to  be 
really  frightful, 
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The  gardens  here,  like  all  about  liomd, 
tire  full  of  large  old  evergreens,  long  fince 
grown  above  the  reach  of  fhears  and  prun- 
ing-hooks,  and  therefore,  though  formally 
difpofed,  not  unpleafmg.  Majeftic  cyprelfes^ 
the  rich  foliage  of  evergreen  oaks,  and  the 
tufted  ^ont-'^mt^PimisPlnea^  with  its  bronze 
coloured  trunk  glowing  among  branches  of 
bay,  laurus-tinus,  box,  and  other  fhrubs, 
all  together  make  a very  beautiful  fcenery, 
efpecially  when  interfperfed  with  antique 
ftatues,  mouldering  pillars,  and  ruined  frag- 
ments of  buildings  ; ornaments  which  feem 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  gardens  of 
Rome.  Frafcati  enjoys  an  additional  advan- 
tage in  its  very  extenfive  profpedt  over  all 
the  Campania,  terminated  by  the  fea,  and  its 
northern  expofure  renders  it  a delicious  re- 
treat in  fummer. 

Rome  is  twelve  miles  diftant,  and  we  eafily 
reached  it  early  in  the  evening. 

Pio’s  excellent  hotel  being  now  occupied, 
we  made  trial  of  a French  one ; but  alas,  it 
was  too  truly  French  ! After  ftarving  for 
three  days  at  the  dirty  table-d’hote,  amid 
fome  of  thofe  cormorant  chevaliers  de  St. 
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Louis,  fo  well  defcribed  by  Mercler  in  bis 
Tableau  de  Paris,  who  inftantly  clear  every 
difli  that  appears,  and  whofe  difgufting  vo- 
racity deprives  one  at  once,  fo  far  luckily 
enough,  of  appetite  and  provifion,  we  re- 
curred to  our  old  principle  of  living  in  the 
manner  of  the  country.  V/e  met  wnth  a 
neat  and  comfoitable  fet  of  apartments  in 
the  houfe  of  a mercer,  in  Strada  Condotta, 
named  Filippo  Melani,  one  of  the  moft 
obliging,  decent,  and  wmrthy  families  that 
could  be,  and  were  w’-ell  ferved  with  pro- 
vifions  from  a houfe  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


CHURCHES  OF  ROME,  CONTINUED  FROM 
CHAP.  XXII. 


To  return  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  with 
which,  if  the  reader  is  already  fatisfied,  he 
has  only  to  pafs  on  to  the  next  chapter  ; I 
beg  leave  to  mention  them  ia  the  order  in 
which  we  vifited  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  Capitol  is  the  very  an- 
cient and  celebrated  church  of  St.  Maria  in 
Ara  Coeli.  The  afcent  to  it  is  by  1 24  mar- 
ble fteps  taken  from  a temple  of  Romulus  ; 
but  the  front  itfelf  does  not  anfwer  to  fuch 
magnificence.  Twenty-two  ancient  marble 
columns  adorn  the  nave,  faid  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinusi, 
which  flood  on  this  fpot ; but  they  are  not 
all  of  one  fize,  form,  or  material.  Behind 
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the  altar  is  a Holy  Family  by  Raphael,  with 
a cat  in  the  fore-ground.  The  porphyry 
urn,  containing  the  body  of  St.  Helena,  is 
as  fine  as  that  of  Clement  XII.  at  St.  Gio- 
A^anni  in  Laterano.  About  this  church  are 
many  old  monuments,  and  two  pulpits,  of 
the  fame  materials,  and  in  the  fame  ftyle,  as 
the  tomb  of  Henry  III.  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  having  pannels  of  red  porphyry,  and 
borders  of  mofaic.  Here  we  heard  the 
Gloria  Patri  charmingly  fung,  and  one  of 
the  prettiefi;  voluntaries  I ever  heard  any 
where.  In  one  part  of  the  church  is  an 
altar,  faid  to  have  been  ereded  by  Auguftus, 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  under  the 
denomination  of  Jlra  primogenitl  Dei^  “ The^ 
altar  of  the  Firft-begotten  of  God.”  I am 
forry  thofe  who  invented  this  filly  legend, 
thought  Chriftianity  wanted  any  fuch  coun- 
tenance. 

St.  Auguftino,  the  principal  church  of  the 
Auguftine  Monks,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fine  pidlure  of  Ifaiah,  by  Raphael,  fitu- 
ated  about  the  middle  of  the  nave.  It  has 
been  engraved,  and  is  worthy  of  all  admir- 
ation,though  now  much  damaged.  There  are 

many 
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Tiiany  other  very  excellent  pidures,  and  fe- 
veral  elegant  maufoleums.  The  following 
epitaph,  on  a fimple  tablet  of  marble,  is  re- 
markably happy,  and  has  never  been  no« 
ticed : 

Urbano  VII  Pont.  Mas. 
brevis  imperii  principi, 
fed  memorije  diuturnae. 
illud  Fortunse  fuerit  j 
hoc  erit  Virtutis. 

St.  Maria  inViaLata,  fituated  in  the  Corfo, 
is  famous  for  a miraculous  pid:ure  of  the 
Virgin  by  St.  Luke,  which  does  him  no 
credit  as  a painter,  and  for  fome  of  the  Vir- 
gin’s hair,  and  other  relicks.  Its  antique 
columns  are  cafed  with  Sicilian  marble,  falfely 
called  jafper,  which  never  looks  well.  The* 
church  is  dirty,  and  fcarcely  worth  vifiting, 
except  for  the  mufic  at  the  \ efpers,  which  is 
very  good. 

St.  Maria  in  Campitelli  is  of  noble  archi- 
tedlure,  and  has  in  one  part  a crofs  of  moft 
beautiful  orange-coloured  tranfparent  alabaf- 
ter,  placed  fo  as  to  be  feen  againft  the  light, 
and  well  worthy'  of  notice. 

St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva  belongs  to  the 

Domini- 
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Dominicans,  and  is  of  a long  narrow  figure 
like  mod  of  their  churches.  It  was  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Minerva.  In 
the  choir  arc  the  very  confpicuous  maufo*- 
leums  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  both 
of  the  Medicis  family.  One  of  the  chapels, 
on  the  left,  is  ornamented  with  that  of  Bene-* 
did;  XIII.  But  the  glory  of  this  church  is 
the  celebrated  Chrift  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
fingle  ftatue  of  white  marble  as  large  as  life, 
holding  the  crofs,  the  reed,  fpunge,  and 
fcourge.  It  is  really  hne,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  Mofes,  either  in  charader  or 
compofition.  Its  right  foot  is  cafed  in  brafs, 
to  proted  it  againft  the  devadation  of  the 
innumerable  devout  lips  perpetually  applied 
to  it. 

On  Eader  Monday  feveral  very  rich  fdver 
buds,  and  other  ornaments,  were  exhibited 
on  the  altars  of  this  church.  On  Lady-day 
was  a procedion  of  orphan  girls,  'drefled  ia 
white,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  to  hear 
mafs  here  ; at  which  many  cardinals  attend- 
ed, from  tade  I prefume,  as  well  as  devo- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  churches  in  Rome,  that  of 

the 
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the  Jefuits,  il  Gefu,  is  one  of  the  richefl 
and  moft  truly  magnificent.  Not  to  enter 
into  a detail  of  its  numerous  paintings,  which 
are  many  of  them  highly  deferving  of  par- 
ticular obfervation  ; the  altar  of  St.  Ignatius 
is,  without  exception,  the  fineft  thing  of  its 
kind.  It  terminates  the  crofs  aifle  on  the 
left.  Four  immenfe  columns  of  gilt  bronze, 
fluted  with  lapis  lazuli,  fupport  a frontifpiece, 
above  which  appears  a figure  of  God  the 
Father,  accompanied  by  a cherub  holding  a 
globe  of  lapis  lazuli,  the  fineft  and  largeft 
piece  of  that  ftone  ever  found.  I guefs  it  to 
be  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  leaft, 
but  not  a complete  fphere.  Under  the  altar 
lies  the  body  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  a moft  ele- 
gantly formed  farcophagus  of  bronze,  adorn- 
ed with  bas-reliefs.  Above  ftands  the  ftatuc 
of  the  faint,  about  ten  feet  high,  accompa- 
nied by  three  angels,  the  whole  group  caft 
together  in  molten  filver,  and  ornamented 
with  precious  ftones.  Over  this  is  a Glory  of 
gilt  bronze,  with  the  name  of  Jefus  in  letters 
of  rock  cryftal.  The  niche  is  lined  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  antique  alabafter,  ^fet  in  gilt 
bronze.  The  whole  is  truly  ftupendous,  and 
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in  a certain  ftyle  of  airy  magnificence,  if  1 
may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  befi;  fuited 
to  fuch  extreme  richnefs  of  materials,  and 
which  is  the  charad;er  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Jefuits.  Sometimes  this  fta- 
tue  is  concealed  by  a pid;iire  ; but  the  facri- 
ftan  will  be  happy  to  fhew  it  at  any  time  to 
ftrangers.  Cardinal  Bellarmin  is  buried  herej 
with  a monument  by  Bernini. 

The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ignatius  may 
Mmoft  vie  with  that  laft  mentioned,  for  mag- 
nificence of  architecture,  and  a profufion  of 
marbles  and  lapis  lazuli.  The  altar  of  St. 
Louis  Gonzaga  ,is  not  much  unlike  that  I 
have  juft  been  defcribing,  nor  fcarcely  lefs 
magnificent.  A fuperb  urn  of  lapis  lazuli 
contains  the  faint’s  body,  and  the  large  bas- 
relief  over  the  altar,  by  Le  Gros,  is  truly* 
excellent. 

Moft  of  the  Jefuits’  churches  abound  with 
lapis  lazuli ; I fhall  mention  but  one  more 
of  them.,  that  of  St.  Andrew,  near  Monte 
Cavallo,  Its  form  is  oval,  fingularly  ele- 
gant, but  more  like  a bail-room  than  a church, 
St.  Stanifiaus,  a jefuit  faint,  repofes  in  a lapis 
laz]^i  urn  ; but  what  is  more  remarkable,  is 

the 
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tKe  chamber  of  this  faint,  now  magnificently: 
decked  with  marble,  and  containing  his 
ftatue  by  Le  Gros,  lying  on  a bed,  as  if 
dying;  the  hands  and  face  of  white  marble, 
the  drapery,  of  black.  It  is,  an  admirable 
and  fingular  thing. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  the  churches  of 
St.  Sufanna,  and  of  the  Madonna ' della  Vit- 
toria.  In  the  former  may  be  feen  fome  ex-, 
cellent  paintings  in  frefco,  not  fo  much^  no- 
ticed as  they  deferve  to  be ; in  the  latter  are 
finealabafter  pilafters,  and  Bernini’s  celebrat- 
ed ftatue  of  St.  Tfierefa,  which  he  efteemed; 
his  mafter-piece.  This  is  defervedly  criti- 
cifed  for  its  almoft  lafeivious  exprelTion;  and 
indeed  the  moft  naked  Venus  would  be  a 
much  lefs  improper  ornament  for  a church, 
than  this  luxurious  faint,  melting  in  extacy, 
with  a little  fmiling  cherub,  or  rather  cupid, 
directing  a dart  to  her  naked  bofom.  This 
is  called  divine  love,  and  it  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  very  attradive.  In  digging  the  foun- 
dations of  the  portico  of  this  church,  the 
celebrated  Hermaphrodite  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghefe  was  lound,  which  it  was  not  decorous 
for  tlie  Friars  to  keep,  how  much  fpever  they 
6 might 
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might  admire  it.  They  gave  it  therefore  to 
the  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghefe,  who,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  holy  gratitude,  paid  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  portico.  Another  Cardinal, 
of  the  Cornaro  family,  gave  them  this  St. 
Therefa,  probably  by  way  of  confolation  j 
and  it  feems  not  an  inadequate  one. 

Here  is  an  excellent  pidlure  by  Domeni- 
chino,  of  the  Virgin  giving  the  infant  Jefus 
to  St.  Francis. 

In  a church  called  St.  Andrea  delle  Fratte, 
are  two  angels  by  Bernini,  in  a very  lingu- 
lar tafte.  Nothing  can  be  more  affeded  and 
awkward  than  their  geftures,  and  the  legs  and 
feet,  of  one  of  them  efpecially,  are  hideoufly 
long  and  lank. 

How  different  is  the  flatue  of  St.  Siifanna 
by  il  Flamingo,  at  the  Madonna  di  Loretto, 
near  Trajan’s  Pillar ! It  is  more  Grecian 
than  moft  modern  fculptures,  and  the  drapery 
admirable, 

St.  Andrea  della  Valle  is  a very  noble 
' church.  Its  front  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
internal  architecture  good.  Domenichino 
has  painted  the  roof  in  a great  flyle.  Here 
are  fom,e  remarkable  chapels.  That  of  the 
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Ginetti  family  on  the  right  hand  has  eight 
columns  of  verde  antique,  and  the  front  of 
the  altar  is  encrufted  with  a curious  green 
jafper,  called  emeralds  in  Magnani’s  book. 
The  next  chapel  belongs  to  the  Strozzi  fa- 
mily, and  was  planned  'by  Michael  x^ngelo, 
as  may  eafily  be  known  by  its  twelve  co- 
lumns of  dark  marble,  defigned  with  that 
fublime  artift’s  own  peculiar  majefty.  This 
chapel  deferves  all  attention  from  thofe  who 
admire  his  tafte.  The  Barberini  chapel,  and 
fome  others,  are  very  rich  and  very  elegant. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Romualdo,  be- 
longing to  the  Camaldulenfes,  is  extremely 
celebrated  for  its  altar-piece  by  Andrea  Sacchi, 
one  of  the  beft  pictures  in  Rome.  Of  this 
Magnani  gives  fo  full  and  juft  an  account,  I 
cannot  omit  it. 

The. faint  (St.  Romualdo)  is  reprefented 
‘‘  in  a delicious  vale  of  the  Apennines,  ex- 
“ plaining  to  his  reclufe  companions  his 
■“  reafons  for  quitting  the  world,  and  points 
“ out  to  them  the  miraculous  ladder  which 
“ he  had  feen  in  a dream,  like  that  of  Jacob. 

The  whole  painting  breathes  peace,  and 
“ the  charms  of  folitude.  The  compofition 
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“ is  fimple  ; attention  is  well  marked  in  the 
“ countenances  of  the  monks  liftening  to 
“ the  faint,  whofe  own  head  is  eminently 
beautiful.  The  picture  is  full  of'moft. 
“ perfect  harmony,  and  it  is  impolTible  to 
“ avoid  admiring  the  union,  the  tafte  of  the 
“ drawing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
painter  has  managed  the  keeping  in  fix- 
“ figures  of  Camaldulenfes  in  white  drapery, 
“ where,  not  having  the  means  of-  pro- 
“ ducing  an  effed:  by  the  afiiftance  of- a va- 
“ riety  of  colour,  he  has  fupplied  that  de- 
ficiency,  bybeautiful  degradations  of  chiar 
“ ofc'uro^  with  the  moft  admirable  and  pleaf- 
“ ing  fuccefs.  The  back  ground  is  lefs 
happy.” 

The  Englifh  are  faid  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  this  pidlure,  and  it  furely  does  ho- 
nour to  their  tafte.  Its  effect  is  the  greater 
perhaps,  becaufe  one  goes  purpofely  to  fee 
it,  and  nothing  elfe  ; nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  building  to  diftrad;  the  attention,  or 
difturb  that  calm  and  penfive  fatisfadion 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  this  charm- 
ing pidure.  There  are,  neverthelefs,  two 
very  good  paintings  in  the  fame  church,  the 
‘ painters 
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jpainters  of  which  are  unknown,  and  their 
fubjeds  I forget ; but  in  one  is  an  admirable 
figure  of  an  angel. 

The  Chartreux  are  polfelTed  of  one  of  the 
moft  majeftic  churches  in  the  world,  made 
out  of  part  of  the  immenfe  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  difpofed  in  its  prefent  form  by  the 
great  Michael  Angelo ; for  what  lelTer  genius 
could  have  attempted  fuch  a work?  Its 
figure  is  a Grecian  crofs  ; from  the  floor  to 
the  vaulted  roof  meafures  about  loo  feet, 
and  the  angles  of  the  central  part  are  orna- 
mented with  antique  granite  columns,  nearly 
half  that  height*  A tnajeftic  fimplicity  dig- 
nifies the  whole;  nor  are  the  decorations 
unworthy  of  the  reft.  The  pavement  is 
particularly  handfome,  abounding  with  the 
fineft  cipoUno^  which,  though  not  commonly 
a very  beautiful  marble,  on  account  of  its 
unequal  polilh,  is  here  feen  in  great  perfec- 
tion. The  floor  is  crolfed  obliquely  by  a 
very  fplendid  meridian  line*  This  church 
is  provided  with  fpitting  boxes  by  each  of 
the  kneeling  defks,  the  firft  we  have  met 
with  in  Italy  or  France,  for  there  every  body 
thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  fpit  on  any  floor, 
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facred  or  profane,  without  ceremony  or  de- 
licacy. 

The  entrance  Into  this  church  is  by  a cir- 
cular veflibule,  6o  feet  wide,  originally  one 
of  the  caldarta.  This  part  is  damp,  and 
the  pictures  it  contains  are  fpoiled,  but  they 
foem  never  to  have  been  very  good.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  door  is  the  maufoleum 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  erected  by  himfelf  fome 
time  before  his  death,  and  ornamented  with 
a fmall  vafe  of  red  porphyry.  The  epitaph 
as  follows  : 


D.  O.  M. 

Carolus  Maratti  pictor, 
non  procul  a S.  Lauretana  domo 
Camerani  natus, 

Romie  Inftitutus,  et  in  capitolinis  ledibus, 
Apollolico  adflante  Senatu, 
dementis  XI.  P.  M. 
bonarum  artium  reftitutoris 
munificentia, 
creatus  Eques. 

Ut  fuam  in  Virginem  pietatem, 
ab  ipfo  iratali  folo  cum  vita  hauftaifi 
ac  innumeris  expreflam  tabulis, 
quae  gloriofum  ei  cognomentum 
compararunt, 

mortalis  q'uoque  farcinae  depofito 
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confirmaret, 

in  hoc  templo  eid.  angelor.  reginse  facro 
monumentum  fibi  vivens  pofuit 
Anno  D.  M.D.CCIV. 


Over  his  buft  is  infcribed, 

Credo  videre  bona  Dni  in  terra  viventium. 

and  on  the  flat  ftone  which  covers  the.  mouth 
of  his  vault, 

Solum  mihi  fupereft  fepulchrum. 


Oppofite  to  this  (lands  the  tomb  of  Sal- 
vator Rofa,  thus  infcribed : 


D.  O.  M. 

Salvatorem  Rofam  Neapolitanum, 
piftorum  fui  temporis 
nulli  fecundum, 
poetarum  omnium  temporum 
principibus  parem, 
Auguftus  filius 
hie  moerens  com  pofuit. 
Sexagenario  minor  obiit 
Anno  Salutis  MDCLXXIII 
idibus  Martii. 
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The  chief  curiofity  in  this  epitaph  Is,  thaf 
It  ranks  him  on  a footing  with  fhc  heft  poets 
of  any  age,  and  yet  fpeaks  of  his  abilities 
in  painting  as  only  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Surely  the 
praife  ought  rather  to  have  been  reverfed, 
and  flill  his  poetry  would  have  been  over- 
rated. What  are  his  fatires,  however  fevere 
and  ludicrous,  to  many  poems  of  the  laft 
century  ? Partial  friends  and  contemporaries 
are  often  very  bad  judges  of  a man’s  ta- 
lents. 

In  the  body  of  the  church  are  feveral  ad- 
mired paintings. 

The  fall  of  Simon  Magus  by  Battoni,  does 
him  great  honour.  The  light  and  fhade  is 
managed  in  a ftriking  manner.  Indeed  I 
cannot  but  prefer  this  to  Vanni’s  pidlure  of 
the  fame  fubjed:  preferved  here,  which  has;^ 
been  copied  in  mofaic  for  St.  Peter’s. 

Not  far  dihant  is  Subleyras’s  excellent 
• and  harmonious  pidure  of  St.  Bafil  deliver- 
ing a chalice  to  a deacon,  after  having  faid 
mafs  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor  Valens^ 
Of  this  too  there  is  an  admirable  mofaic  at 
St.  Peter’s.  The  criticifin  of  De  la  Lande^ 
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copied  verbatim  in  the  Manuel  d’un  Voya- 
geur,  “ LaJjgnre  du  roi  qiii  eft  fur  le  dev  ant  ejl 
fingidierement  penfee  ^ iftdecife  fur  fon  planf 
ihews  thefe  authors  did  not  underhand  the 
pidlure.  This  Arian  prince  is  reprefented  as 
being  fo  afFedbed  at  the  fight  of  the  holy 
myfteries,  as  to  faint  away.  His  eyes  are 
clofed,  and  he  is  kept  from  falling  only  by 
the  afliftance  of  his  attendants.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  are  to  imderftand  the  above  ex- 
preffion  as  meaning  that,  from  a defedf  of 
keeping,  the  figure  does  not  well  keep  its 
place  in  the  picture,  which  is  not  true,-  or 
whether  it  means  that  it  does  not  hand  well 
on  its  legs,  w^hich  is  true,  and  is  as  it  ought 
to  be,  the  criticifm  is  equally  falfe. 

The  Afiumption,  falfely  called  by  Magnani 

Conception,  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bianchi,  is 

chiefly  remarkable  for  the  cloud  on  which 

the  Virgin  is  feated  being  fo  like  a naked 

man’s  thigh,  both  in  form  and  colour,  that 

v:e  adtually  mifiook  it  for  fuch,  and  looked 

among  the  confufion  around  for  the  reft  of 

his  bodv. 

¥ 

1 o this  church  l^elongs  a cloifter  in  the 
fame  grand  ftyle,  defigned  entirely  by  Mi- 
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chael  Angelo,  around  which  runs  a vaft 
colonnade  of  t oo  granite  pillars,  without  any 
other  ornament.  In  the  centre  of  the  area, 
a fpacious  fquare  grafs-plat,  hands  a fountain, 
and  four  immenfe  cyprefles,  whofe  lofty 
fummits  waving  in  the  wind,  while  all  is 
hill  and  folitary  below,  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  “ exalt  the  mind  to  heavenly  mufing,** 
and  give  impreffions  not  to  be  defcribed. 

The  church  of  the  Twelve  Aq)oftles,  near 
which  the  late  Pretender  refidcd,  is  of  an 
elegant  defign,  and  looks  well,  though  the 
nave  is  only  white-wafhed,  and  ftreaked 
with  grey  to  imitate  Carara  marble,  a cheap 
and  eafy  mode  of  decoration.  A fmall  tab- 
let on  the  right  hand  fignifies  that  the/r^- 
cord'ta  of  Clementina,  late  (pretended)  queen 
of  England,  were  buried  there.  On  Sun- 
day the  15th  of  April,  a more  magnificent 
and  more  venerable  monument  was  here  for 
the  firfl;  time  expofed  to  the  public,  that  of 
the  late  Pope  Clement  XIV.  Ganganelli.  Its 
form  is  dike  moft  of  thofe  in  St.  Peter’s ; 
the  bafe,  a fegment  of  a circle,  of  blue  and 
v/hite  marble  of  Carara,  and  perforated  in 
the  middle  by  one  of  the  church  doors,  thus 
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made  to-reprefent  the  entrance  of  the  tomb, 
as  in  the  maiifoleum  of  Alexander  VII. 
Over  this  door  is  a very  fimple  farcophagus 
of  the  fame  marble,  V\7ith  a ftatue  of  Hu<r 
mility  accompanied  by  a Lamb,  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  Temperance ; the  latter 
bends  over  the  farcophagus.  Both  thefe 
figures  are  admirable,  in  the  true  antique 
ftyle ; their  drapery  very  delicate.  They 
are  altogether  different  from  the  turgid  inac- 
curate ftyle  of  Bernini.  Above  the  farco- 
phagus rifes  a plinth  of  lomachello^  fupporting 
a fitting  figure  of  the  Pope,  extending  his 
right  hand  horizontally,  as  in  the  a<ft  of  be- 

nedidlion.  This  hand  feems  rather  clumfy 
* - 

and  awkward.  The  original  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo,  but  fuch  a defed:  ought  not  to  have 
been  perpetuated.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
monument  does  great  honour  to  the  artift, 
a young  Venetian  named  Cavona.  He  was 
reported  to  have  been  employed  upon  it  four 
years,  and  was  to  be  paid  iiooo  crowms, 
about  300P  pounds  ftcrling.  The  body  of 
the  Pope  was  depofited  in  a niche  oppofite 
the  monument  of  Innocent  VIII.  at  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, till  this  tomb  Ihould  be  finifhed,  and 
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was  now  expe<fted  to  be  removed  hither  in 
great  pomp  ; but  that  has  not  yet  been  done. 
His  fucceflbr,  much  attached  to  the  Jefuits, 
is  fuppofed  not  to  love  his  memory  ; but  his 
remembrance  is  not  the  lefs  dear,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  all  good  men,  and  the  populace 
hold  him  in  high  veneration.  Prodigious 
crowds  flocked  to  contemplate,  and  even  to 
kifs,  his  tomb  j which  ftrongly  renewed  the 
public  regret,  and  revived  all  the  circum-^ 
fiances  of  his  death.  Nobody  feems  to 
doubt  his  having  been  poifoned. 

A large  print  of  this  maufoleum  has  been 
publilhed,  which  ferves  to  fhew  its  defign  5 
but  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  execution. 

We  had  one  evening  the  curiofity  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  a woman  at  this  church. 
The  body  lay  on  a bier  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  with  four  great  tapers  about  it,  and 
was  dreffed  in  a black  gown  with  a veil ; 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet  naked.  Four 
priefts  feated  near  read  the  fervice,  which 
being  finilhed,  and  the  priefts  gone,  the  veil 
and  fome  other  ornaments  were  taken  away, 
and  the  body  put  into  a ftrong  plain  wooden 
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coffin  or  cheft.  It  was  then  let  down  into 
one  of  the  vaults. 

The  obfequles  of  Cardinal  Delci  were  ce- 
lebrated April  I ith,  at  St.  Marcello’s,  in  the 
Corfo.  The  church  was  hung  with  black 
and  gold  ; yellow  wax  tapers  being  ranged 
round  the  bier,  on  which  was  placed  the 
coffin,  under  a pall  of  cloth  of  gold.  The 
mufic,  by  the  performers  from  the  Pope’s 
chapel,  was  fimple,  but  very  fweet.  The 
mob  fcrambled  for  the  plentiful  droppings  of 
wax  from  the  tapers,  which  they  would, 
doubtlefs,  turn  to  account.  In  an  excurfion 
towards  St.  John  Lateran,  we  came  to  feve- 
ral  churches,  not  wholly  to  be  difregarded. 

St.  Stefano  Rotondo  is  an  ancient  circular 
edifice,  remarkable  for  its  antique  pillars, 
not  all  of  the  fame  dimenfions ; nor  could 
we  determine  them  to  be  of  Parian  marble 
as  reported ; the  greater  part  are  granite. 
The  walls  are  badly  painted  with  the  mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  too  hor- 
rible to  be  deferibed. 

St.  Maria  alia  Navicella,  is  faid  to  have 
been  repaired  after  the  defigns  of  Raphael. 
It  is  fmall,  and  not  remarkable  for  any  thing, 
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except  a pretty  portico,  not  unlike  the  ftyle 
of  the  ruined  palace  by  this  great  artift, 
already  noticed,  p.  17.  Its  denomination 
is  taken  from  an  antique  model  of  a boat  in 
marble,  placed  on  the  wafte  fpot  of  ground 
adjoining,  in  which,  I have  been  told,  a cer- 
tain dramatic  writer,  dead  not  long  fmee, 
ufed  often  to  fit  and  compofe  his  works,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  notice  of  paffengers,  who, 
indeed,  are  not  many  in  this  defolate  part  of 
the  town. 

Palling  St.  John  Lateran,  we  arrive  at 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerufalemme,  of  which  Mag- 
nani’s  book  fays  full  as  much  as  it  deferves  ; 
and  though  it  was  built  by  Conftantine,  and, 
moreover,  enriched  with  wood  of  the  true 
crofs,  and  holy  earth  from  Jerufalem,  by 
St.  Helen ; though  it  is  one  of  the  feven 
principal  churches  of  Rome,  vifited  by  thofe 
who  feek  indulgences,  I fliall  have  fo  much 
indulgence  for  miy  readers,  as  to  fay  no  more 
about  it. 

The  mofl;  common  grafs  which  makes  the 
turf  in  all  this  wafte  ground,  is  Poa  bulbofa. 

Santa  Bibiana,  not  far  diftant,  pofleftes  a 
famous  ftatue  of  that  faint,  by  Bernini ; ^ 

its 
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Its  drapery  is  almoft  the  beft  I ever  faw  from 
his  chiffel,  and  the  head  exprcflive  enough, 
but  rather  too  gay.  Pietro  da  Cortona’s  ex- 
cellent frefco,  where  this  faint  is  refufmg  to 
worfhip  idols,  is  juftly  admired.  The  figure 
of  the  faint,  and  that  of  a woman  endea- 
vouring to  perfuade  her,  form  a fiiriking, 
and  perhaps  rather  too  ftudied  a contrail. 
This  church  is  fmall.  In  it  Hands  an  old 
pillar  of  red  antique  marble,  rojfo  antico^  to 
wTich  St.  Bibiana  is  faid  to  have  been  tied. 
Her  relicks  repofe  in  a moll  precious  farco- 
phagus  of  pale  clouded  oriental  alaballer,  of 
a large  fize,  and  very  beautiful  colour. 

St.  Silveller,  near  Monte  Cavallo,  has,  in 
the  Bandini  chapel,  four  good  llatues,  efpe- 
cially  St.  John  the  Evangelill,  and  Mary  the 
filler  of  Lazarus,  by  Algardi.  Magnani 
millakes  in  calling  her  Mary  Magdalen,  as 
the  infcription  fays  “ Ihe  had  chofen  the 
better  part.”  St.  John  is  very  handfome, 
but  rather  too  feminine.  The  four  fmall 
paintings  in  the  cupola  by  Domenichino,  are 
not  confpicuoufly  excellent. 

St.  Paul  the  hermit,  near  the  four  foun- 
tains, 
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tarns,  Is  a neat  little  modern  church,  with  a 
profufion  of  indifferent  fculpture. 

We  devoted  a long  morning  to  exploring 
the  principal  churches  on  the  other  fide  the 
Tiber,  and  in  our  way  vlfited  St.  Mark’s, 
near  the  Venetian  Ambaffador’s  palace,  in 
which  is  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  painted  by  Pe- 
rugino,  really  a very  good  picture,  the  beft 
I have  feen  of  this  old  mailer.  Alfo  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  a 
poor  thing  unworthy  of  its  author.  Here 
arc  many  indifferent  monuments. 

St.  Carlo  ai  Catenari,  an  elegant  building, 
is  highly  interefling  on  account  of  its  pic- 
tures. The  bell  are  the  four  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues under  the  dome,  by  Domenichino : 
at  the  high  altar,  which  is  enriched  with 
porphyry  columns,  the  Proceflion  of  St. 
Charles  Boromeo,  in  the  plague  of  Milan, 
excellently  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona : 
but  above  all,  the  Death  of  St.  Ann,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi,  efleemed  one  of  the  inofl 
capital  pictures  in  Rome,  and  remarkable, 
like  his  St.  Romualdo,  for  great  harmony  of 
'Colouring.  Its  light  and  fhade  are  admirable, 
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and  the  expreffion,  though  not  violent,  In 
my  opinion  is  ftrong  enough,  notwithftand- 
ing  Magnani  fays  the  piece  wants  anima- 
tion. I do  not  admire  the  head  of  the  Vir- 
gin, who  is  prefenting  the  infant  Jefus  tO' 
St.  Ann  as  fhe  lies  in  bed.  Jofeph  follows 
the  Virgin,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bed 
is  an  old  man  fitting,  probably  the  hufband 
of  the  dying  faint,  whofe  name  perhaps  all 
readers  may  not  know  was  Joachim;  and  he 
too  was  a faint,  for  in  this  family,  as  in  China, 
nobility  feems  to  afcend^  and  that  pretty  copi- 
oufly.  A kneeling  figure  in  the  fore-ground, 
thrown  into  the  fhade,  has  a good  effedb. 

St.  Angiolo  in  Pefcheria,  or  in  the  fifh- 
market,  has  an  ancient  portico  adjoining, 
whofe  hiftory  is  not  very  well  known. 
Though  much  battered,  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a good  tafte,  and  merits  a better  fitu- 
ation.  There  is  nothing  worth  feeing  in 
this  church  ; nor  in  that  of  St.  Gregorio  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge. 

St.  Bartolomeo’s,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Efculapius  in  the  ifland,  has 
little  to  atone  for  the  building  it  has  fup- 
planted,  except  four  fine  pillars  of  red  por- 
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phyry,  fupporting  a fmall  dome  over  the 
high  altar,  and  a very  large  farcophagus,  or 
rather  bath,  of  the  fame  ftone,  which  con- 
tains the  faint’s  body. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  a Benedidine  Mo- 
naftery,  admired  for  its  rich  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Cecilia,  who  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  on 
this  fpot.  Part  of  the  bath  remains  in 
which  fhe  is  believed  to  have  fulfered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  leaden  pipes  are  ftill  pre- 
ferred. A white  marble  ftatue  of  the  faint, 
by  Maderno,  pleafed  me  exceedingly.  She 
is  reprefented,  as  her  body  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb,  lying  on  one  fide, 
with  the  face  turned  downward,  in  a very 
pi£turefque  attitude,  and  the  drapery  is  ex- 
cellent. The  altar  and  tribune  are  immenfely 
rich.  Near  the  door  we  found  the  fepulchre 
of  a Cardinal  Adam,  an  Englilhman,  who 
died  in  1398  ; thofe  good  old  times  when 
Englifhmen  were  not  all  configned  to  ever- 
lafting  perdition.  His  ftatue  lies  in  the 
ufual  ftiff  pofture. 

Near  the  Porta  Portefe  we  came  to  St. 
Francefco  a Ripa,  where  the  rich  chapel  of 
the  Palavicini  family  contaiiis  two  magnifi- 
cent, 
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cent,  but  not  very  elegant  monuments.  The 
moft  remarkable  thing  here  is  the  ftatue  of 
St.  Louifa  Albertoni,  by  Bernini.  We  could 
not  find  the  antique  bas-relief,  faid  by  Mag- 
nani  to  be  on  the  tomb  of  Laura  Mattel, 
nor  the  St.  Francis,  by  Cav.  Arpino.* 

It  being  near  noon,  when  many  of  the  in- 
ferior churches  are  fhut  for  an  hour  or  two, 
we  hurried  away  to  St.  Chryfogonus,  an  old 
church  remarkable  for  its  antique  granite 
columns  ; but  more  for  two  porphyry  ones, 
by  far  the  largeft  I have  feen  of  that  valuable 
ftone.  At  the  altar  are  four  fine  columns 
of  alabafter.  It  is  in  thefe  more  ancient 
churches  that  fuch  productions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety. 
The  tribune  is  rich  in  old  mofaic,  and  the 
whole  edifice  worth  feeing,  though  far  infe-^ 
rior  to  another  in  the  fame  tafte  not  far  dif- 
tant,  St.  Maria  in  Traftevere.  Here  are 
various  antique  columns  of  granite.  The 
pavement  is  the  richefl;  and  moft  elaborate 
old  mofaic  any  where  to  be  met  with,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  altar,  difpofed,in  ftars,  dia- 
mond work,  and  other  fuch  figures,  as  ufual, 
in  very  fmall  pieces,  and  muft  have  coft  in- 
finite 
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^nite  pains.  A fpecimen  of  this  kind  of 
pavement,  not  of  the  fineft  kind,  may  be 
feen  at  Weftminfler  Abbey,  within  the  rails 
of  the  communion  table.  I guefs  the  date 
of  fuch  works  to  be  chiefly  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  The  tribune  of  this  church 
is  very  rich.  In  a chapel  is  an  excellent 
AlTumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  DomenichinO, 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  perfpedtive. 
Among  fome  ancient  infcriptions  ranged  in 
the  portico,  is  an  epitaph  of  one  M.  Cocceius, 
Aug.  Lib.  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  forty- 
live  years  and  eleven  days  with  his  wife, 
without  any  quarrel.  A memorable  exam- 
ple ! 

Returning  by  the  Palazzo  Farnefe,  the 
church  of  St.  Jerome,  San  Girolamo,  muft 
be  vifited  on  account  of  the  ^^ry  famous 
picture  of  that  faint,  by  Domenichino,  co- 
pied in  mofaic  at  St.  Peter’s.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  original  is  better  than  that  of  the 
mofaic,  otherwife  the  copy  is  fufficiently 
corredl.  The  fubjed:  is  not  pleafant.  An 
old  man,  almoft  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
nearly  naked,  dragged  to  the  foot  of  an  altar 
to  receive  the  communion,  has  nothing  very 
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mterefting  of  agreeable,  notwithfranding  all 
the  truth  and  nature  of  the  defign  and  co- 
louring. The  little  angels  above  are  ad- 
mired, and  very  juftly,  except  that  the  atti- 
tude of  one,  whofe  back  is  towards 'the  fpec- 
lator,  is  fomewhat  fprawling,  and  he  is  rather 
falling  than  flying. 

At  St.  Rocco,  near  the  maufoleum  of 
Auguftus,  is  an  excellent  pidure  of  that 
faint  killing  Chrift’s  hand,  by  Giacinto 
Brandi,  coloured  very  much  in  Guercino’s 
Ryle. 

But  one  word  more,  courteous  reader, 
and  I have  done  with  the  Roman  churches, 
St.  Paolo  fuori  dellc  Mura,  or  without  the 
W'alls,  mufl:  not  be  left  unnoticed.  It  was 
built  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  belongs 
to  the  Benedidines.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  forty,  or  rather  I be- 
lieve thirty-eight,  Corinthian  fluted  columns 
in  the  nave,  taken  from  Adrian’s  tomb. 
Each  is  about  thirty-fix  feet  in  height,  moll 
of  them  of  veined  Parian  marble,  like  thofe 
at  St.  Peter  in  Vincolis,  the  reft  of  a white 
marble  reticulated  with  dark  purple  veins, 
not  uncommon,  but  of  great  beauty,  called 
VoL.  IL  N Pavon- 
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Pavonaizzetto,  Thefe  columns  are  not,  as 
Magnani  aflTerts,  each  of  one  fingle  block, 
but  of  two.  Their  form  is  fine,  their  capi- 
tals of  wTite  Parian  marble.  Parallel  with 
them,  on  each  fide,  is  a row  of  lower  co- 
lumns, much  inferior  in  beauty,  fo  that  the 
nave  is  divided  into  five  fpaces.  There  are 
faid  to  be  twenty-eight  columns  of  porphyry 
about  this  edifice  befides,  and  many  more  of 
inferior  value.  The  high  altar  has  a gothic 
pyramidal  pavilion.  On  each  fide  the  tri- 
bune is  an  oval  flab  of  green  ferpentine, 
nearly  three  feet  long-,  fixed  in  the  wall,  by 
far  the  largefl;  pieces  of  that  ftone  I have 
ever  obferved  ; yet  they  are  not  noticed  in 
books.  The  ftone  is  common  in  old  mofaic 
pavements,  like  that  of  Weffminfter  Abbey, 
mixed  with  red  porphyry,  but  in  very  fmall 
pieces.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  Some  have 
thought  it  came  from  Spain.  With  thefe 
great  riches  the  church,  after  all,  feems  but 
a magnificent  bam,  on  account  of  its  totally 
Irregular  broken  pavement,  and  rude  wooden 
roof.  Around  the  cornice  are  portraits  of 
all  the  Popes,  including  his  prefent  Holinefs, 
who  exactly  fills  up  the  row,  fo  that  no 
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mofe  dan  be  placed  without  beginning  a new 
line.  This  is  one  circumftance,  among  many 
others  equally  fenfible,  which  makes  the 
common  people  dread  a revolution  after  the 
death  of  Pius  VI.  They  believe,  with  great 
concern,  that  the  bufmefs  of  this  Pope’s  jour-^ 
ney  to  Vienna,  in  the  reign  of  Jofeph  IL 
was  nothing  lefs  than  to  deprecate  his  am- 
bitious attempts  for  the  prefeiit,  ahd  obtain, 
at  lead,  a peaceable  life  and  death  for  him- 
felf.  Such  an  unexampled  journey  they  can 
only  attribute  ‘ to  a moft  urgent  occafioh. 
How  this  may  be,  time  will  difcover.  The 
ftrange  political  phsenomena  of  the  prefent 
day,  baffle  all  conjedlures.  It  feems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  good  people  of  Rome 
are  as  injudicious  in  their  conclufiona,  as  in 
the  reafons,  or  rather  fuperftitions,  on  which 
they  are  built.  A much  more  imminent 
danger  feems  impending  from  a quarter 
never  thought  of ; and  whatever  may  hap- 
pen, thofe  very  reafons,  however  foolifh, 
^youid  certainly  have  no  final!  Ihare  in  help- 
ing to  realize  their  apprehenfions. 
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i HE  mofl:  choice  colledllon  of  antique 
fculptures  now  exifting,  is  univerfally  allow- 
ed to  be  the  Mufeum  Clementinum  in  the 
Vatican.  The  late  Pope  firft  began  it,  by 
aflembling  all  the  celebrated  ftatucs  from 
time  to  time  brought  to  this  palace ; and 
adding  to  them  the  moft  choice  antiquities 
he  could  procure ; providing  at  the  fame 
time  a range  of  apartments  worthy  to  re- 
ceive the  whole ; and  the  colledfion  was 
called  by  his  beloved  name.  The  prefent 
Pope  having  been  employed  by  him  tO'  fu- 
perintend  this  noble  undertaking,  has  ever 
fmce  purfued  the  intentions  of  his  predecef- 
for,  and  has  added  new  apartments,  called 
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after  him,  Mufeum  Plum.  The  whole  to- 
gether is  generally  denominated  Mufeum 
Pio-Clementinum.  Such  fculptures  as  his 
prefent  Holinefs  has  added,  are  marked  in 
bronze  letters  Mwiificentia  Pii  Sexti.  It  is 
ufual  to  laugh  at  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this  infcription  upon  trifling  pieces,  fcarcely 
worth  notice  j but  it  conveys  information  as' 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  mufeum,  and  the  mode 
of  expreflion  is  not  Important.  A laudable 
love  of  fame  in  fovereigns  ought  always  to 
be  refpeded  and  encouraged,  to  correct  their 
tafte  for  flattery  and  falfe  glory. 

We  approach  this  treafury  of  the  arts  by 
the  great  Belvedere  gallery,  not  much  lefs 
than  looo  feet  In  length,  and  ftored  with  a 
great  number  of  ancient  infcriptions.  The 
ftranger  mufl;  not  omit  to  contemplate  the 
beautiful  view  from  a balcony  adjoining, 
which  has  given  the  denomination  of  Belve- 
dere to  this  part  of  the  Vatican.  Rome, 
and  the  country  to  the  north,  are  no  where 
feen  to  fuch  advantage.  Every  connoifleur 
of  courfc  enquires  in  the  firfl;  place  for  the 
Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Antinous  (as  it  is 
called),  and  the  Torfo,  fo  much  admired  and 
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ftudied  by  Michael  Angelo.  They  are  ar-» 
ranged  in  niches,’  under  an  Ionic  colonnade, 
furrounding  a court,  in  the  centre  of  which 
Hands  a wide  but  lhallow  bafon,  of  a fmgle 
block  of  red  porphyry,  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  of  a good  form,  fupported  by  a pe- 
deftal. 

Of  the  far-famed  and  well-known  Apollo 
all  defcription  is  needlefs  ; nor  can  I add  any 
thing  to  the  praife  which  all  perfons  of 
judgment  and  tafte  have  bellowed  upon  this 
inimitable  produ6lion.  The  imprelfion  it 
gives  is  no  where  more  ccncifely  defcribed, 
than  by  Lady  Miller’s  foliloquy,  after  her 
firfi;  aftonilhment  had  fomewhat  fiibfided, — 
“ It  is  but  marble  that  I fee  !”  Thofe  who 
know  this  llatue  from  calls  and  copies,  can 
know  little  more  than  its  general  defign,  for 
the  reafons  I have  attempted  to  explain  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  which  I 
confefs  myfelf  to  have  moll  fully  experienced 
at  firll  beholdins;  this  fiiblime  orio-inal.  Con- 
feious  of  my  own  inability  to  furnilli  any 
adequate  conceptions  upon  the  fubjedf,  I beg 
leave  to  offer  Winkelman’s  hymn,  as  De  la 

I ^ 

Lande  has  well  denominated  it,  in  honour 
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of  this  Apollo.  It  is  a curiofity  which  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  appeared  in  Englifh; 
and  while  it  exemplifies  the  genius  and  en- 
thufiafm  of  its  author,  will  afford  a conclu- 
five  proof  that  the  fludy  of  antiquities  is  not 
always  a dry  one. 

“ Of  alLjthe  productions  of  art  which  the 
“ ravages  of  time  have  fpared  us,  the  flatue 
“ of  Apollo  is  indifputably  the  mofl  fublime. 
“ The  artifl  has  conceived  this  performance 
“ from  ideal  being,  and  has  made  fo  much 
“ life  of  matter  only  as  was  neceffary  to 
“ execute  and  give  a body  to  his  thought, 
**  As  far  as  the  defcription  of  Apollo  in 
“ Homer  furpaffes  thofe  defcriptions  which 
“ other  poets  have  made  after  him,  fo  far 
“ does  this  figure  exceed  all  other  figures 
“ of  the  fame  divinity.  His  ftature  is  more 
“ than  human,  and  his  attitude  expreffes 
“ majefty.  An  eternal  fpring,  like  that  of 
“ Elyfium,  diffufes  the  beauty  of  youth  over 
the  manly  perfection  of  his  frame,  and 
“ gracefully  difplays  itfelf  in  the  noble  con- 
figuration  of  his  limbs.  We  muft  endea- 
“ vour  to  penetrate  into  the  empire  of  in- 
corporeate  beauty;  feek  to  become  creators 
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“ of  a celeflial  Nature,  in  order  to  elevate 
“ the  foul  to  the  contemplation  of  fuch 
“ fupernatural  perfedition  ; for ' here  is  no- 
thing  mortal,  nothing  fubjedlto  the  wants 
‘‘  of  humanity.  This  body  is  neither  warm- 
“ ed  by  veins,  nor  agitated  by  nerves.  A 
“ celeftial  fpirit,  diffufed  like  a gentle  ftream, 
“ circulates,  if  I m.ay  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  over 
the  contour  of  this  figure.  He  has  pur- 
‘‘  filed  Python,  againft  whom  he  has  bent, 
for  the  firft  time,  his  tremendous  bow  : in 
his  rapid  courfe  he  has  overtaken  him, 
“ and  given  the  mortal  ftroke.  In  the  ful- 
“ nefs  of  fublime  fatisfadlion,  his  auguft 
“ afpedf,  penetrating  into  infinity,  extends 
far  beyond  his  prefent  victory.  Difdain 
“ is  imprefled  on  his  lips ; the  indignation 
he  breathes  inflates  his  noftrils,  and  mounts 
“ even  to  his  brow.  But  unalterable  peace 
“ is  feated  on  his  forehead,  and  his  eye  is 
“ all  fweetnefs,  as  if  he  were  now  furround- 
ed  by  the  Mufes,  eager  to  offer  him  their 
“ careffing  homage.  Among  all  the  repre- 
fentations  of  Jupiter  that  have  reached 
us,  there  are  none  in  which  the  father  of 
gods  feems  fo  nearly  to  approach  that 
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“ dignity,  In  which  he  once  manifefted  hlm- 
“ felf  to  the  intelligence  of  the  poet, -as  in 
“ this  portrait  of  his  fon.  The  individual 
“ beauties  of  all  other  deities  are  aflembled 
“ in  this  figure,  as  in  the  divine  Pandora* 
This  brow  is  the  brow  of  Jupiter,  preg- 
“ nant  with  thegoddefs  of  Wifdom,  and  its 
movement  announces  Its  will. — Thefe 
“ eyes,  in  their  fine-turned  orbits,  are  the 
‘‘  eyes  of  J uno  ; and  this  mouth  is  the  fame 
that  infpired  the  beautiful  Branchus  with 
voluptuoufnefs.  Like  the  pliant  branches 
of  a tender  vine,  his  lovely  hair  wavesii 
around  his  divine  head,  as  if  lightly  agi- 
tated  by  the  breath  of  zephyr ; his  locks 
“ feem  perfumed  with  etherial  elTence,  and 
negligently  attached  at  the  fummit  by  the 
“ Graces  themfelves.  When  I behold  this 
“ prodigy  of  art,  I forget  all  the  univerfe  ; 
“ I affume  a more  dignified  attitude,  to  be 
worthy  to  contemplate  it.  From  admira- 
tion  I pafs  into  extacy.  Penetrated  with 
refpedl,  I feel  my  bofom  heave  and  dilate 
itfelf,  as  in  thofe  filled  with  the  fpirit  of 
“ prophecy.  I am  tranfported  to  Delos, 
5 - and  the  facred  groves  of  Lycia,  once  ho* 
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“ npured  by  the  prefence  of  the  god ; for 
“ the  beauty  before  me  feeins  to  acquire 
“ motion,  like  that  produced  of  old  by  the 
“ chifel  of  Pygmalion.  How  is  it  poffible 
to  defcribe  thee,  thou  inimitable  mafter- 
piece,  unlefs  I had  the  help  of  ancient' 
“ fcience  itfelf  to  infpire  me,  and  guide  my 
pen  1 I lay  at  tliy  feet  the  fketch  I have 
^ rudely  attempted  ; as  thofe  who  cannot 
reach  the  brows  of  the  divinity  they 
adore,  offer  at  its  footftool  the  garlands 
with  which  they  would  fain  have  crowned 
“ its  head,” 

It  is  aftonirhing  how  long  every  body  has 
been  miftaken  about  the  ftatue  called  Anti- 
nous,  which  Winkelman  has  at  length  af- 
ferted  to  be  a Meleager  of  the  firft-rate  fculp- 
ture.  of  Greece.  Its  workmanfhip  is  not 
exactly  like  that  of  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  its 
excellence  is  of  a different  kind.  Neither  does 
the  countenance  or  character  of  this  ftatue 
refemble  thofe  of  the  portraits  of  Antinous. 
Its  phyfiognomy,”  fays  Winkelman, 
prefents  us  with  an  image  of  youthful 
grace,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  moft  lovely 
period  of  life,  accompanied  with  unaffedfe- 
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**  cd  innocence  and  temperate  defire;  with- 
“ out  the  indication  of  any  paffion  capable 
“ of  troubling  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
“ or  the  fweet  peace  of  mind  impreffed  on 
“ every  feature.  Shut  up  in  this  profound, 
calm,  and  refigned  as  it  \vere  to  the  en- 
“ joyment  of  felf-contemplation,  the  very 
“ attitude  of  this  noble  figure  indicates  that 
“ filence  of  the  foul,  in  which  the  fenfes, 
“ retired  within  thcmfelves,  feem  to  have  no 
“ commerce  with  external  objedis.” — All 
this, which  is  perfedtly  juft  and  charadferiftic, 

^ would  but  ill  apply  to  an  Antinous.  So  far 
from  it,  that  all  the  portraits  of  this  cele- 
brated young  man  are  remarkable  for  a 
ftrength  of  expreflion,  and  an  elevated  cha- 
rader,  inconfiftent  indeed  with  his  hiftory, 
if  we  except  only  his  heroic  death  for  the 
fuppofed  good  of  his  mafter  Adrian.  Indeed 
this  whole  figure  is  fo  like  an  acknowledged 
iVleleager,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  that 
there  is  the  utinoft  probability  of  their  being 
intended  for  the  fame  perfon,  whether  real 
or  imaginary  is  of  no  importance.  Poftibly 
it  might  have  been  accompanied  originally 
by  a boar’s  head,  and  pthcr  charaderiftics  qf 
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Meleager  j for  it  has  evidently  been  much 
mutilated.  Dr.  Younge  obferved  that  its 
ankle  bones  are  rather  prominent,  and  the 
legs  not  well  formed.  This  Winkelman  has 
noticed.  I remember  the  prefent  ingenious 
ProfeiTor  of  Anatomy,  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Somerfet  Place,-  was  much  criticifed  for 
fpeaking  of  this  ftatue  in  Kis  firfl:  introductory 
lecture,  as  a fpeeimen  of  the  fineft  Grecian 
fculpture.  “ How,”  faid  his  critics,  “ can 
the  portrait  of  a perfon,  who  lived  under 
“ one  of  the  latter  Roman  emperors,  be  of 
Grecian  workmanfhlp  ?” — But  we  now’ 
find  how  much  more  the  ProfefTor  knew  of 
the  matter  than  they  did,  whether  w^e  fup- 
pofe  him  to  have  been  informed  of  Winkel- 
man’s  opinion,  or  merely  of  the  revival  of 
the  art  by  the  Grecian  fculptors  w^hom  Adrian 
employed. 

The  Laocoon  is  all  that  can  be  imagined 
as  to  perfection  of  forms,  and  expreffion  of 
pain  and  diftrefs.  Its  compofition  need  not 
• be  defcribed ; the  beauty  of  its  execution 
cannot.  Here  is  every  thing  molt  capable 
of  affecting  a fpeCtator.  Helplefs  youth 
fuffering,  on  the  one  hand,  fear,  dread,  and 
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anxiety,  and  feeking,  in  vain,  for  parental 
afliftance ; on  the  other,  the  extremeft  im- 
mediate agony,  and  uttering  “ the  fhrlek  of 
death.”  To  this  diftrefling  combination  is 
added,  the  anguifh  of  a father  unable  to 
help  his  children  or  himfelf;  and  all  this 
fulFering  is  unjuft.  Antiquaries  are  agreed 
that  this  is  the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
confequently  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  pieces 
of  fculpture  even  among  the  ancients.  We 
therefore  know  precifely  to  what  degree  of 
excellence  this  art  had  arrived,  whereas  we 
are  almoft  in  the  dark  with  refped  to  ancient 
painting. 

The  Torfo,  or  trunk  of  an  antique  Her- 
cules, is  well  known  to  have  been  the  con- 
ftant  ftudy  and  admiration  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, and  is  efteemed  by  Winkelman  of  more 
perfect  execution  than  even  the  Apollo  it- 
felf ; but  it  is  a mere  trunk,  and  chiefly 
precious  in  the  eye  of  a profound  connoiflTeur. 

As  to  the  reft  of  this  aftoniftiing  colledlion, 
I ftiall  not  attempt  an  enumeration,  much 
lefs  a defcription  of  the  whole ; but  fhall 
only  offer  a few  detached  remarks. 

The  Hercules,  taken  by  fome  for  a por- 
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crait  of  Commodus,  appeared  to  me  dlfguft- 
ingly  mean,  and  unworthy  to  keep  company 
with  the  Apollo,  though  Winkelman  fays  it 
is  one  of  the  fineft  Greek  ftatues,  and  that 
the  head  is  particularly  good. 

Meleager,  in  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  is  a 
beautiful  ftatue,  of  which  copies  and  calls 
are  frequent.  They  may  be  known  by  the 
boar’s  head,  and  by  a fan-like  fluttering  piece 
of  drapery  behind,  contrived  as  a fupport  to 
the  figure.  The  countenance  is  more  ani- 
mated than  in  the  other  Meleager,  called 
Antinous.  This  ftatue  was  bought  in  1770, 
from  the  Piccini  palace,  for  about  1250 1, 
fterling ; at  fo  liberal  an  expence  has  this 
mufeum  been  furnilhed  ! 

The  fame  room  contains  a lingular  col- 
lodion of  avaft  variety  of  animals  in  marble, 
many  of  them  highly  valuable  for  their  exe- 
cution, or  curious  for  their  materials.  Among 
other  things  is  a tree  of  white  marble  with 
' two  birds  nefts,  in  each  of  which  are  five 
little  boys.  A fmall  lion,  in  a very  curious 
unique  marble  of  a light  cinnamon  colour ; 
its  grain  like  rolTo  antico,  a variety  of  which 
I fufped  it  to  be  j or  perhaps  it  may  have 
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been  changed  by  heat^  ^ feme  other  meaoa* 
Its  pedeftal  is  a flab  of  light  green  hard  fl;one, 
like  a kind  of  porphyry,  but  of  different 
component  parts.  I never  faw  it  any  where 
elfe,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a fpe- 
cimen  from  the  perfon  who  polifhed  this 
piece.  A flag,  in  fine  alabafl.ro  fiorito,  is  of 
great  beauty.  Here  is  alfo  a large  column 
of  a beautiful  and  Angular  brecciated  por- 
phyry, partly  dark . green,  and  partly  deep 
violet.  The  latter  colour  I never  faw  in 
this  kind  of  ftone  before,  and  cannot  help 
guefling,  thofe  parts  which  are  of  that  hue, 
may  have  been  red  porphyry,  the  others 
black ; and  that  the  whole  may  have  been 
united  into  a breccia  by  a poi*phyritic  pafte 
of  a greenilh  tint,  which  has  flained  the  red 
of  the  colour  we  fee  it. 

In  the  adjoining  apartment  are  many  fine 
and  celebrated  flatues.  The  Narciffus  has  a 
very  foolifh  face,  as  perhaps  it  ought.  The 
whole-length  flatue  of  Caligula  is  a good 
one,  and  probably  in  ever)^  part  an  exadi 
portrait.  Certainly  it  has  none  of  the  ideal 
beauty  fo  much  talked  of  by  Winkelman. 

The  Nile  and  the  Tiber  are  two  intereft- 
ing  figures,  efpecially  the  former,  on  w^hofe 
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i)afe  Is  fculptured  the  natural  hlliory  of  thg 
Hippopotamus  and  Crocodile  (the  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  of  fcripture),  their  combats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ufed  to  attack  them  in  boats.  All  this 
is  well  copied  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries 
at  Paris. 

The  Cleopatra  did  not  excite  our  admira- 
tion any  more  than  Lady  Miller’s.  One 
becomes  faftidious  among  fuch  produdlions 
as  I have  already  defcribed,  and  inferior 
merit  lofes  its  charms.  Nor  can  the  expref* 
fion  of  this  pretended  Cleopatra  be  fuppofed 
very  excellent  or  appofite,  as  fhe  is  now 
agreed  to  be  a fleeping  Venus,  her  bracelet, 
formed  like  a fnake,  being  all  that  ftarnped 
her  Cleopatra.  Her  drapery  is  good,  but 
this  is  not  precifely  what  one  is  moft  inclined 
to  admire  in  a fleeping  Venus.  She  has, 
how^ever,  been  berhymed  mod  copioufly  in 
the  charadfer  of  Cleopatra,  and  fonnets  to 
her  honour  may  be  read  here,  by  thofe  wLo 
have  no  tafte  for  looking  at  flatues.  * 

Oppofite  to  this  fleeping  lady  is  the  mod 
noble  and  benignant  Jupiter,  by  fome  attri- 
buted to  Phidias ; but  that  opinion  is  not 
well  fupported.  I wonder  De  la  Lande 
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mentions  this  ftatue  fo  flightly.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  two  columns  of  the  fineft 
verde  antique  marble  I know  any  where. 
The  two  following  infcriptions,  among  many 
fimilar  ones,  are  on  rude  monumental  ftones 
in  this  room  : — 

Ti.  C*far 

Germanici  Csefarls  F. 
hie  crematus  eft. 

The  other, 

Ti.  Caefar 

Germanici  Caefaris  F. 
hie  fitus  eft. 

By  the  firft  it  feems  the  Romans  ere(Sl:ed 
memorials  on  the  fpots  where  their  dead 
were  burned,  as  well  as  where  their  alhes 
were  depofited. 

The  Sala  delle  Mufe,  a circular  apartment, 
whofe  dome  is  tolerably  painted  by  Thomas 
Concha,  contains  beautiful  ftatues  of  all  the 
nine  Mufes.  Here  is  alfo  a female  figure, 
enveloped  in  drapery,  much  like  the  ftatue 
of  Lady  Walpole  in  Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel, 
which  her  fon  Horace  brought  from  Italy ; 
but  not  leaning  forward,  or  in  the  a<2:  of 
walking,  fo  much  as  Lady  Walpole’s. 
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Adjoining  Is  the  Tribiine,  another  round 
building,  whofe  fine  mofalc  pavement  was 
brought  fro'in  the  temple  of  Tricoli ; except 
the  black  figures  on  a white  ground,  found 
in  forae  other  place,  and  of  no  great  beauty. 
Here  is  a juftly  admired  flatue  of  Juno,  and 
a very  fine  buft  of  Ariadne. 

I ought  to  have  mentioned  fooner  a fquare 
room,  in  which  a finall  pavement  of  coloured 
mofaic,  found  at  the  Villa  Adriana,  Is  efteem- 
ed  alinoft  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us.  In  the 
centre  are  fome  mafks  of  great  expreffion, 
and  the  beautiful  border  is  a feftoon  of  vine- 
leaves  and  ribbands.  Here  is  a Bacchus  of 
roflb  antico,  and  two  famous  perforated 
chairs  of  the  fame  marble,  which  ufed  to  be 
at  St.  John  Lateran.  This  room,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  are  adorned  with  columns  cafed 
with  the  precious  and  beautiful  yellow  mar- 
ble, giallo  antico.- 

On  each  fide  the  door  of  the  Mufeum 
Pium  ftands  a large  Egyptian  figure  of  red 
gfanite,  brought  from  the  market-place  of 
Tivoli,  and  mofi;  probably  made  in  Adrian’s 
time,  like  many  other  things  of  the  kind 
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hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  But  what  mufl 
ftrike  every  one  on  his  firft  entrance,  is  the 
ftupendous  farcophagus  of  red  porphyry, 
about  eight  feet  long,  five  broad,  and  five 
deep,  as  near  as  I can  guefs,  faid  once  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  St.  Helena,  mother 
of  Conftantine.  Its  fides  are  fculptured, 
rudely  enough,  with  warriors  on  horfeback 
in  alto  relievo.  Originally  of  one  piece,  and 
the  largefi:  in  the  v^orld,  it  has  been  broken, 
but  is  now  completely  reftored.  This  anti- 
quity was,  till  lately,  kept  in  the  cloifter  of 
St.  John  Lateran. 

The  double  ftaircafe  is  very  noble.  Its 
columns  are  of  the  Carara  marble,  fo  com- 
mon in  hearths  and  chimney-pieces  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  baluftrade  of  bronze.  Above 
flairs  ai’e  feveral  pillars  of  breccia  corallina, 
a pretty  red  and  white  antique  marble  ; and 
many  others  in  the  gallery  are  of  a moft 
beautiful  marble,  erroneoufly  termed  alabaf- 
ter,  of  which  a vein  has  lately  been  difco- 
vered  at  Civita  Vecchia.  It  refcmbles  a rich 
jafper,  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow  fliades. 
The  guide  very  obligingly  procured  me 
fpecimens  of  it.  The  ijches  of  thi-s  gallery 
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conrifl;  in  vafes,  with  fome  ftatues.  On  the 
right,  not  far  from  the  entrance,  is  an  urn 
on  a pedeftal,  of  the  moft  exquifitely  fine 
black  granite  I ever  beheld.  The  fpots  are 
very  large,  the  white  very  tranfparent,  and  the 
black  extremely  dark.  Some  refracting  par- 
ticles are  interfperfed,  fomewhat  refembling 
Labradore  fpar,  but  not  coloured.  It  is  an 
unique  fpecimen.  There  is  a tall  vafe  of  a 
peculiarly  fine  green  ferpentine,  and  another 
flat  one  of  the  common  kind ; but  remark- 
able for  its  fize.  Alfo  a fquare  cup,  circular 
within,  and  fluted,  of  an  uncommonly  ele- 
gant form,  made  of  roflb  antico.  Several 
magnificent  candelabra  of  white  marble,  of 
the  mofl;  exquifite  form  and  workmanfhip. 
On  the  top  of  the  flairs  are  two  large  pillars 
of  the  dark  green  porphyry,  very  rare. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  moft  remarkable 
curiofities  of  the  Mufeum  Pium,  but  it  is 
daily  encreafing,  and  promifes  to  be  one  of 
the  fineft  things  in  Rome.  May  no  unto- 
ward accident  ever  check  its  progrefs,  or 
drive  the  arts  again  from  tlieir  favourite  feat ! 
Or  fhould  the  more  important  interefts  of 
humanity  require  fome  awful  convulfion,  if 
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poflible,  may  fcience  and  tafte  not  be  In- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  bigotry  and  fuperfti- 
tion ! 

Both  thefe  Miifeiims  are  every  year  open- 
ed to  public  view,  without  any  expence,  on 
Holy  Thurfday  and  Good  Friday,  when  they 
are  much  crowded,  as  well  as  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Pope,  even  his  ftudy,  where  I 
obferved  a diary  of  the  weather  lying  open, 
with  obfeiwations  made  that  morning.  His 
rooms  are  furniflied  with  fome  good  prints, 
but  nothing  otherwife  remarkable.  They 
are  rather  comfortable  than  fumptuous. 

The  workfhop,  where  all  the  mofaics  arc 
executed,  is  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  different  tints  in  glafs,  ufed  for  this 
work,  amount  to  eleven  thoufand,  all  ar- 
ranged in  lockers,  and  numbered.  The 
glafs  is  in  large  cakes,  which  are  broken  by 
the  workmen,  as  occafion  requires,  into  bits 
of  greater  or  leffer  dimenfions.  The  pafte 
ufed  for  fetting  them,  is  made  of  powdered 
Tivoli  marble,  or  rather  ftaladlite,  with  lime 
and  linfeed  oil.  For  the  ground,  peperino,  a 
volcanic  ftone,  ufed  for  building  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic,  is  always  preferred, 
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as  being  porous,  and  therefore  fit  to  abforb 
the  oil.  A.  large  pid;ure,  like  the  altar-pieces 
of  St.  Peter’s,  is  generally  feven  or  eight 
years  in  hand.  We  faw  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  doing  the  dial  plates  for  the  new 
clocks  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s ; one  of 
which  Is  to  mark  the  hour  according  to  the 
Italian  reckoning,  beginning  at  dufk ; the 
' other  according  to  the  ufual  manner.  Other 
perfons  were  engaged  In  a more  delicate  per- 
formance, the  flight  into  Egypt  after  Carlo 
Maratti ; which  promifed  to  be  a very  exadl 
copy,  and  was  intended  for  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna,  to  which  I think  the  original  belongs, 
and  is  a celebrated  pidture.  When  the  mofaiq 
is  completed,  and  become  hard,  which  hap- 
pens in  the  fpace  of  a month,  it  is  polifhed 
with  fand  and  a hard  ftone. 

I • t 

An  iron  gate,  about  the  middle  of  the 
great  corridor  of  Belvedere,  leads  to  the 
Vatican  Library,  which  has  long  been 
reckoned  the  richefi  in  the  world,  in  manu- 
fcripts  at  leaf!:.  The  books  are  all  locked  up 
in  clofe  cafes.  An  infcription  fignifies,  that 
any  perfon  who  fhould  dare  to  purloin  any, 
Hands  ipfo  fa&o  excommunicated.  This  ef- 
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fedually  fecures  the  colle6tion  againft  the 
depredations  of  faints ; the  locks  and  bars 
ferve  merely  to  proted;  it  from  heretics.  The 
walls  above  the  book-cafes  are  painted  with 
hiftorical  fubje£ts,  relating,  more  or  lefs  di~ 
redly,  to  the  progrefs  of  literature  in  the 
world,  and  the  foundation  and  increafe  of 
almoft  all  the  libraries  mentioned  in  hiftory, 
whether  facred  or  profane.  Thefe  pictures 
were  done  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  and  rcr 
touched  by  order  of  Clement  XI.  They 
are  fomething  in  the  manner  of  Vafari. 

The  chief  curiofities,  which  came  under 
our  infpedlion,  were : 

A Ruffian  Almanack,  minutely  painted 
with  figures  of  all  their  faints,  and  varnifli- 
ed. 

The  famous  old  Virgil, ' of  which  a fac 
fimile  has  been  printed. 

A very  ancient  manufeript  of  Terence, 
befides  the  lefs  ancient  one  commonly  men- 
tioned j which  laft  is  painted  with  the  malks, 
and  even  figures,  of  the  "characters  in  each 
play.  How  contemptible  an  idea  of  the 
Roman  ftage  does  this  give  ! The  genius 
of  a Newton,  or  of  him  who  fculpturecl 
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the  Apollo  Belvedere,  is  not,  as  to  refine- 
ment, farther  removed  from  an  inhabitant  of 
New  Holland  or  Terra  del  Fuego,  than  the 
ading  of  a Garrick,  or  a Siddons,  is  fuperior 
to  a performance  in  thefe  awkward  unvary- 
ing maiks.  In  no  other  refpedl;,  perhaps, 
have  we  fo  decidedly  the  advantage  of  the 
ancients. 

Henry  Vlllth’s  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
cited  as  proofs  of  their  too  great  intimacy 
before  marriage,  if  not  of  pofitive  adultery, 
and  therefore  decifive  as  to  the  improper 
grounds  on  which  he  fued  for  a divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  Nobody  could  ever  doubt 
the  juftice  of  the  church  on  that  memorable 
occafion  ; but  the  world,  judging  by  the 
event,  has  condemned  it  for  imprudence. 
So  dangerous  is  the  exercife  of  ufurped 
power,  even  with  a good  intention  ! 

The  elegant  mahufcript  of  this  prince’s 
book  on  the  facraments  is  alfo  preferved  here, 
and  fhewn  to  all  Englifhmen  efpecially.  He 
fent  it  as  a prefent  to  Leo  X.  who,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  gave  to  Henry  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  the  title  of  defenders  of  the  faith  ; a 
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ftriking  Inftance  of  papal  infallibility  and 
fore-knowledge ! 

The  mufeum  of  Chriftian  antiquities  con- 
tains mofaics,  intaglios,  cameos,  rings,  carv- 
ings in  ivory,  &cc.  found  in  the  catacombs, 
and  other  places  j their  workmanfhip  gene- 
rally bad.  The  mufeum  of  profane  antiqui- 
ties is  furnifhed  with  much  more  elegant 
things  ; but  they  are  not  numerous.  There 
is  a fuperb  head  of  Auguflus  on  an  onyx 
about  three  inches  and  a half  in  diameter. 

We  were  fliewn,  by  exprefs  defire,  the 
•winding-lheet  of  Afbeftos.  It  is  xoarfely 
fpun,  but  as  foft  and  pliant  as  filk.  Our 
guide  fet  fire  to  one  corner  of  it,  and  the 
very  fame  part  burnt  repeatedly,  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightnefs,  without  being  at  all 
injured.  I have  no  conception  what  the 
fame  could  feed  on.  Its  brightnefs  feemed 
to  indicate  nitre. 

On  a wall  in  one  of  the  apartments,  we 
find  a view  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  according 
to  Michael  Angelo’s  firft  defigri.  It  hands 
quite  infulated,  in  the  middle  of  a fpacious 
fquare,  which  would  certainly  have  been 
preferable  to  the  encumbered  hate  of  the 
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prefent  building.  The  prefent  dome,  I think, 
has  the  advantage  of  that  in  this  picture, 
being  more  lofty,  and  the  v^hole  church  is 
larger. 

The  Mufeum  Capitolinum  ranks  next 
after  that  of  the  Vatican,  It  was  begun  by 
Innocent  X.  much  increafed  by  Clement  XII, 
and  ftill  farther  enriched  by  Bcnedidl  XIV. 
and  Clement  XIII.  The  antique  fculptures 
are  exceedingly  numerous  and  choice. 

We  firft  vifited  the  palace  of  the  Confer- 
vatori,  where  are  fome  frefco  paintings  wor- 
thy of  notice,  efpecially  a battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Vejenti  by  the  Cavalier 
Arpino ; much  in  the  ftyle  of  Raphael’s 
battle  of  Conftantine  and  Maxentius  in  the 
Vatican,  but  inferior  in  grouping.  The 
paintings  of  the’ next  room,  by  Lauretti,  aU 
though  in  many  refpe6:s  admirable,  are  in- 
ferior to  the  former. 

> The  famous  bronze  ftatue  of  the  Shepherd 
extracting  a thorn  from  his  foot,  is  not  cer 
lebrated  beyond  its  deferts  ; but  the  no  lefs 
famous  Wolf,  of  the  fame  material,  fuckling 
Romulus  and  Remus,  is  doubly  interefting 
for  the  anecdote’ which  belongs  to  it.  Two 

great 
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great  chafms  in  its  hind  legs  are  faid  to  have 
been  made  by  lightning  on  the  day  Julius 
Csefar  was  killed  ; this  figure  being  then  in 
the  ancient  Capitol.  They  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  fo  produced.  How  ' 
;iwful  is  it  to  contemplate  the  traces  of  a 
thunder-bolt  that  fell  fo  many  ages  ago,  and 
at  fuch  a moment ! 

A moft  beautiful  animated  head  of  Me- 
dufa,  and  one  in  alto  relievo  of  Mithridates, 
are  above  all  praife. 

On  the  flair-cafe  is  the  Roflral  column, 
fculptured  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  memory 
of  that  which  was  eredled  in  the  forum,  to 
commemorate  the  firfl  naval  vidory  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Carthaginians,  261  years 
before  Chrifl.  Moft  books  fpeak  of  this  as 
the  original  column  itfelf ; but  that  was  de^ 
corated  with  the  real  prows  of  the  enemies 
fhips,  and  what  we  now  fee  is  but  a model 
of  it.  De  la  Lande  fays  this  was  made  on 
the  difeovery  of  h fragment  of  the  infeription 
belonging  to  the  ancient  column. 

Here  are  four  large  and  capital  bas-reliefs 
taken  from  a triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius, I 
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Under  the  portico  of  this  building  is  a 
well-known  ftatue  of  Roma Vidtrix,  between 
two  captive  kings.  The  latter  are  repre- 
fented  with  their  hands  cut  off,  and  their 
wrifts  crolfed  and  bound.  Shame  on  their 
deteftable  conquerors  who  could  praclife  and 
perpetuate  fuch  brutality ! 

The  Mufeum  of  Pid;ures  adjoining,  was 
founded  by  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  ufe  of 
ftudents  of  painting,  and  confifts  of  two 
very  large  rooms  pretty  well  filled. — I prin- 
cipally admired. 

The  finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus ; an 
excellent  performance  of  Rubens,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  being  a Flemijh  peafant,  as  De 
la  Lande  remarks,  who  is  coming  to  find 
them. 

St,  Helena  contemplating  the  Crofs,  by 
Paul  Veronefe;  very  rich,  and  of  good  ex- 
preffion. 

The  Perfian  Sybil,  by  Guercino ; a moft 
lovely  piTure,  often  copied,  and  never  enough 
to  be  admired. 

A blefled  Soul  going  to  Paradife,  by  Guido ; 
truly  angelic. 

A Holy  Family,  by  Parmiggianino,  like 
6 that 
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that  in  the  tribune  at  Florence  ; but  I think 
not  fo  good,  though  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
, copy  at  Capo  di  Monte,  Naples. 

St.  Sebaftian,  by  Guido ; very  fubllme  and 
engaging. 

Fortune,  by  the  fame  artift,  running  round 
a globe,  is  a well-known  pidbure  of  great 
beauty;  though  not  pleafmg  to  the  eye,  from, 
that  very  appearance  of  inftability,  which, 
however  charadberiftic,  is  better  deferibed  in 
poetry  than  in  painting.  I have  feen  a copy 
or  duplicate  of  this  pidbure  in  London,  at 

'Sir  Robert  Strange’s. 

» 

Vanity,  reprefented  by  a naked  woman, 
not  extremely  beautiful,  lying  on  a bed,  with 
the  enfigns  of  royalty  and  riches  at  her  feet, 
and  a tablet  above  inferibed  Omnia  vanitas. 
In  this  picdlure  De  la  Lande  molt  truly  ob- 
ferves,  that  Titian  is  as  delicate  in  his  colour- 
ing, as  Raphael  was  in  drawing. 

The  above-mentioned  are  but  a very  fmall 
part,  even  of  the  good  pidbures  of  this  col- 
ledbion;  which  is  a noble  monument  of  the 
munificence  of  Benedidb  XIV.  though  lefs 
neceflfary  to  ftudents  at  Rome  than  in  other 
academics,  as  here  are  fo  many  precious  coU 
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ledions  cafily  acceffible  to  every  body. 
Who  can  ever  ceafe  to  regret  thac  we  have 
no  fuch  collediion  at  Somerfet  Hoiife,  and 
that  the  Houghton  pidlures  are  gone  to  be 
buried  in  barbarous  negledt  in  Ruffia,  inftead 
of  being  made  a national  benefit,  as  well  as 
ornament,  at  home  I I cannot  in  this  place 
refrain  from  attempting  a tranflation  of  the 
elegant  compliment  paid  to  this  very  Pope 
juft  mentioned,  by  the  prefent  noble  pofTef- 
for  of  Houghton,  long  ago  configned  by 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole,  to  much 
higher  honour  than  titles  can  give,  and  who 
certainly  would  not  have  fold  his  pidures 
to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

To 

Profpero  Lambertini, 

Bifliop  of  Rome, 
furnamed  Benedidf  XIV. 
who,  although  an  abfolute  fovereign,  * 
reigned  with  as  much  equity 
as  a Doge  of  Venice. 

He  reftored  the  luftre  of  the  tiara 
by  his  virtues,  the  only  means  by  which  he  obtained  it^ 
Beloved  by  Papifts, 

Efteemed  by  Proteflants; 
a humble  and  difintcrefled  pvieft  ; 
a prince  without  favourites  5 
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a pope  witliout  nepotifm  i 
an  author  without  vanity  : 
in  a word, 

a man  whom  neither  talents  nor  power  could  corrupt* 
The  fon  of  a favourite  minifter, 
who  never  paid  his  court  to  any  prince, 
nor  revered  any  ecclefiaflic, 
offers,  in  a free  proteftant  country, 
this  deferved  praife 
to  the  bell  of  Roman  Pontifs. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace  of  the  Confervatori, 
we  come  to  the  Mufeum  of  Antiquities; 
confiRing  of  Greek  and  Roman  fculptures 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  inferiptions. 

In  the  court  appears  the  famous  figure  of 
Marforio,  fo  well  known  as  the  jocular  cor- 
refpondent  of  Pafquin.  It  was  originally 
meant  to  reprefent  a river  god,  and  is  now 
much  mutilated. 

Near  the  ftair-cafe  is  a fmall  room  furnilh- 
cd  with  Egyptian  idols  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  various  forms,  all  brought  from  the 
Villa  Adriana,  chiefly  of  black  marble,  well 
finifhed  and  in  fine  prefervation.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  produdlion  of  Adrian’s  time, 
and  were  made  for  that  Emperor,  who  cul- 
tivated the  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  paid  di- 
vine 
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Vine  honours,  according  to  thk  worfhip,  to 
his  minion  Antinous,  whofe  portrait  appears 
here  in  white  marble,  under  the  form  of  one 
of  thefe  figures.  Well  might  the  primitive 
Chriftians  reproach  Paganifm  with  this  abo- 
mination 1 Their  fucceffbrs  might  repeat 
the  charge  with  more  propriety,  if  they 
themfelves  had  not  fo  often  deified  odious 
cruelty  and  worthlefs  celibacy. 

The  various  articles  of  this  mufeum  are 
well  enumerated  by  Magnani. 

Here  is  that  very  famous  ftatue  of  Anti- 
nous,  'holding  a wand  in  its  hand,  fo  often 
copied  and  defcribed  ; the  head  of  which  is 
inimitably  beautiful  and  graceful.  There  is 
alfo,  in  an  apartment  called  the  Sala  di  Er- 
cole,  if  I miftake  not,  another  very  beauti- 
ful naked  fiatue  of  the  fame  youth.  His 
portraits  arc  innumerable.  Happy  could  we 
exchange  a few  of  them  for  certain  like- 
nelTes  of  Homer,  Cicero,  or  Virgil  ! Of 
the  latter  here  is  a fuppofed  buft,  but  not 
well  authenticated.  Its  character  is  pleafing 
rather  than  great.  The  Abbe  Richard  fays 
it  is  modern. 
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The  moft  intcrefling  things  befides  are, 

Bufts  of  Alexander  and  Ariadne. 

The  dying  Gladiator.  . 

A moft  highly  finifhed  cololTal  ftatue  in 
fine  armour,  by  fome  taken  for  Pyrrhus. 

Two  of  Niobe’s  children,  not  mentioned 
by  Magnani. 

The  celebrated  mofaic  of  doves  fitting,  in 
various  attitudes,  on  the  border  of  a golden 
vafe ; acknowledged  to  be  the  beft  thing  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  received  from  the 
ancients.  The  delicacy  of  its  workmanfhij^ 
is  inimitable.  : f 

O' 

Here  are  numbers  of  fne  vafes,  farco- 

•V 

phagi,  and  bas-reliefs;  among  other  tombs, 
that  in  which  the  famous  Barberini  or  Port- 
land vafe  was  found,  fuppofed,  without  any 

grounds,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Emperor 

» 

Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother.  On  the 
top  of  the  farcophagus  are  recumbent  figures 
of  a man  and  woman,  and  on  its  fides  bold 
alto-relievos,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  fome 
parts  of  theGrecian  hiftory  as  told  by  Homer; 
at  leaft  fuch  is  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe 
Venuti,  who  publiflied  a quarto  pamphlet 
on  the  fubje(51:.  Both  he  and  Winkelmann 
VoL.  II.  P are 
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are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  itiatifoleuni 
never  belonged  to  Alexander  Severus,  as  the 
figure  on  the  top  is  much  too  old  for  him, 
being  evidently  that  of  a man  about  fifty, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  younger  than  him- 
felf.  A flight  and  very  dubious  refemblance 
of  this  female  countenance  to  that  of  Julia 
Mammea,  mother  of  the  above  emperor,  is 
all  that  occafioned  the  tomb  to  be  taken  for 
her’s  and  that  of  her  fon.  Winkelmann’s 
hafty  fuppofition,  that  the  beautiful  vafc 
found  inclofed  in  this  tomb,  and  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  reprefents  the 
hiflory  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  merely  becaufe 
of  the  female  figure  holding  a ferpent,  feems 
to  me  as  ill  founded  as  the  other.  Surely 
Mr.  Wedgwood’s  conjedures,  as  he  modeftly 
calls  them,  are  much  more  probable ; that 
this  vafe,  intended  for  the  afhes  of  no  parti- 
cular 'perfon,  is  fculptured  with  merely  a 
general  emblematic  allufion  to  death  and  a 
future  ftate,  the  ferpent  being  a well-known' 
fymbol  of  immortality.  Its  cofl  Indeed  muff^ 
have  beeA  fo  great,  that  the  allies  by  which 
it  was  occupied  could  be  of  no  mean  rank*, 
though  w'e  are  ftill  totally  in  the  dark  about 
2 their 
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their  owner  ; except  I may  venture  to  guefs, 
that  the  drefs  of  the  two  figures  on  the 
tomb,  their  luxurious  bed  (ornamented  with 
reprefentations  of  hunting  the  flag  and  wild 
boar),  the  ftyle  of  decoration,  and  the  good 
execution  of  the  fculpture,  indicate  the  moft 
refined  age  of  Rome,  probably  about,  or 
not  long  after,  the  time  of  Auguftus.  The 
boldnefs  of  the  alto-relievos  is  an  argument 
for  their  not  being  of  much  later  date.  But 
I find  myjfelf  getting  into  the  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  antiquarian  conjecture,  and 
fhall  retreat  in  time.  Enough  has  been  faid 
to  fhew  the  uncertainty  at  leafl  of  the  vulgar 
opinion  refpeCting  the  vafe  in  queftion, 
which  all  books  copy  implicitly  from 
one  another.  Blow  ftrange  is  it,  that  all 
this  magnificence  fhould  have  been  entirely 
concealed  from  fight,  the  vafe  fliut  up  in 
the  tomb,  and  the  tomb  inclofed  in  a dark 
fepulchral  chamber,  difeovered  in  the  laft, 
century,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  gate 
of  St.  John  Lateran  ! We  cannot,  however, 
tell  with  what  external  magnificence  the 
fpot  might  originally  have  been  adorned, 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


PALAZZO  BORGHESE,  BARBERINI,  GIUS- 
TINIANI,  COLONNA,  DORIA,  MONTE 

CAVALLO,  AND  CICCIAPORCI. VILLA 

MEDICIS,  NEGRONE,  LUDOVISI,  ALDO- 
BRANDINI,  GIULIA,  BORGHESE,  AL- 
BANI. 


r o R pictures  the  Borghefe  palace  ftands 
unrivalled  by  any  colledlion  we  have  feen, 
except  perhaps  that  of  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery. Here  are  commonly  reported  to  be 
1700  originals,  arranged  in  twelve  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor;  the  only  part  of 
the  palace  fhewn  to  Grangers,  and  not  in- 
habited by  the  family.  Of  thefe  -1700 
there  are  thirteen  pidlures  by  Raphael,  and 
a great  many  more  than  I ever  faw  together 
before  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  and 
Balfan. 
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The  moft  celebrated  performance  among 
the  whole  is  Domenichino’s  large  picture  of 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  ; a moft  attraTive 
aifemblage  of  feminine  beauty,  and  in  every 
refpeft  worthy  of  this  charming  painter. 

A Venus,  by  Titian,  like  the  admired 
one  in  the  tribune  at  Florence ; nor  is  it,  I 
believe,  quite  certain  which  was  painted 
firft. 

St.  John,  by  Julio  Romano  ; copied  from 
that  of  Raphael  in  the  fame  tribune. 

Chrift  carried  to  the  fepulchre,  by  Raphael; 
one  of  the  beft  of  his  earlier  works. 

The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by  Par- 
miggianino. 

A Holy  Family,  by  Gaetano,  of  great 
merit. 

The  Difciples  at  Emaus,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo da  Carravaggio  ; of  admirable  and  very 
juh  expreflion. 

A beautiful  Gupid  and  Pfyche,  by  Zuc- 
cheri ; the  former  lying  afleep,  and  Pfyche 
viewing  him  by  the  light  of  her  lamp. 

Cupid  carefhng  Adonis,  by  Paul  Veronefe; 
very  pleafmg. 

Celebrated  portraits  of  Cardinal  Borgia, 
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and  of  Machiavel,  by  Raphael ; with  many 
others,  of  which  Magnani  gives  a tolerable 
account,  except  that  the  admirable  portrait  of 
a Schoolmafter,  faid  by  him  to  be  the  work 
of  Titian,  we  were  told  was  by  Guido, 
which  I think  more  probable.  The  fine 
table  mentioned  by  Magnani  as  of  Orwitaly 
feems  to  be  of  I’ufcan  jafper.  It  is  red,  like 
the  pannels  of  the  Medicean  chapel  at  Flo- 
rence. There  muft  be  an  error  in  De  la 
Lande’s  valuation  of  the  porphyry  bath  (fine 
as  it  is),  at  200  thoufand  French  livres,  near 
8,500  1.  yet  Magnani  has  copied  the  pafiage 
from  the  firft  edition  of  the  above  writer. 

The  celebrated  flabs  of  flexible  marble 
are  no  longer  Ihewn  to  ftrangers,  the  fineft 
of  them  having  been  thrown  down  and 
broken  by  fome  awkward  booby,  whom  De 
la  Lande  calls  M.  le  D.  de  C.  as  happened  to 
the  late  Dr.  Fiunter’s  fine  fpecimen  of  needle 
antimony. 

The  Barberini  palace  is  rich  in  pid:ures 
and  ftatues,  but  not  of  the  very  firft  rank. 
The  whole  colle<£lion  has  been  fo  much 
changed  in  its  arrangement  fince  Magnani’s 
book  was  publilhed,  that  we  could  find  no- 
thing 
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thing  by  it ; feme  things  have  been  removed, 
as  the  Narciffus  now  at  the  Vatican.  What 
we  chiefly  noted  are  as  follows,  in  the  order 
in  which  we  faw  them. 

In  the  firfl;  room  above-flairs,  Jofeph  and 
Potiphar’s  wife,  by  Carlo  Cigniano ; the 
original  of  that  in  the  Florentine  gallery. 

Second  room,  the  Death  of  Germanicus, 
by  Pouflin  ; a well-known  picture,  of  ad- 
mirable compofition ; and  ten  pieces  by 
Baflan,  of  whofe  works  one  feldom  remem- 
bers the  fubje<fl:s. 

Third,  Guido’s  fine  Magdalen,  which  has 
been  engraved,  a whole  length.  The  fame, 
faid  to  be  the  original,  is  in  a room  below. 
Four  Evangelifls,  by  Guercino ; and  St. 
Jerome,  by  Spagnoletto, 

Fourth,  Raphael’s  miftrefs,  by  himfelf ; 
and  a copy  by  Julio  Romano,  much  inferior 
to  the  original, — Modefty  and  Vanity,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ; a very  excellent  pic- 
ture, of  which  a good  print  has  lately  been 
‘ publifhed. 

In 'a  room  on  the  middle  or  principal 
floor,  is  an  indecent  pidlure  of  Lot  and  his 
daughters,  as  large  as  life,  by  Andrea  Sacchi, 
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well  painted ; but  this  is  a fubjeift  too  de- 
teflable  to  be  reprefented,  and  this  pidlure 
is  the  moft  odious  of  all  I have  feen  of  the 
fubjedf.  The  father  is  lying  on  his  back 
quite  naked,  and  his  daughters  are  looking 
at  him. — The  fame  apartment  contains  many 
good  heads  by  Titian. 

Next  are  two  chambers  hung  with  fine 
Gobelin  tapeftry  of  the  hiftory  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  Barberini,  after  the  defigns  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona ; fome  of  the  original 
cartoons  of  which  are  like  wife  fhewn. 

In  another  room  are  four  Apoftles,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi ; and  four-  others  by  Carlo 
Maratti,  in  a great  ftyle.  The  deling  is  by 
the  former. 

In  the  next,  a fine  Michael  the  arcli- 
angel,  by  th^  Cavalier  Arpiiio  ; and  many 
other  pidures. 

In  another,  a fingular  pidure  by  Cafti- 
glione,  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  re- 
prefenting  Abraham  with  his  family;  the 
colouring  very  odd. — A good  St.  Sebaflian, 
by  Lanfranc  ; and  many  cartoons  by  Rom.a- 
nclli,  not  void  of  merit. 

Ihe  ceiling  of  the  great  hall,  by  Pietro 
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da  Cortona,  the  moft  magnificent  frefco  in 
the  world,  is  truly  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
its  colouring  excellent ; but  it  is.  too  'much 
trouble  to  look  at  fuch  a ceiling  as  it  de- 
ferves  ; and  to  unriddle  its  allegories  would 
be  nearly,  perhaps,  as  tirefome  as  unprofit- 
able. 

By  a door  on  the  fide  of  this  hall,  oppo- 
fite  to  that  by  which  we  entered,  we  came, 
to  another  fet  of  apartments,  and  had  a 
different  condudtor.  Here  are  numerous 
antique  ftatues  and  bufis,  mentioned  by 
Magnani,  and  fome  good  pictures  ; as  copies 
of  Raphael’s  Transfiguration,  and  Battle  of 
Confiantine  ; the  firft  very  highly  efteemed. 
Raphael’s  portrait  by  himfelf,  dated  1518. 
Some  beautiful  heads  of  Angels,  by  Parmig- 
gianino.  Efther  before  Ahafuerus,  by  Guer- 
cino  ; engraved,  I think,  by  Strange.  Abra- 
ham and  Ifaac,  by  M.  A.  da  Carravaggio  ; 
difagreeable  in  character,  as  Abraham  is 
handling  his  fon  very  roughly,  and  feems 
forry  the  angel  is  come  to  interrupt  him. 
The  Gamefters,  by  the  fame  artift,  is  very 
excellent,  perhaps  the  heft  pidure  in  the 
houfe.  It  lias  often  been  copied,  and  there 
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15  an  admirable  copy  of  it  at  Wentworth 
Caftle  in  Yorkfbire,  Lord  Strafford’s. 

The  large  Sleeping  Faun  is  a fine  ftatue, 
cfteemed  of  the  firft-rate  execution  ; perhaps 
juflly  j but  there  is  no  room  for  charader  or 
expreiTion.  Near  it  is  a good  modern  Adonis, 
by  Giiifeppe  Mazzola.  Here  are  two  ad- 
mirable antique  frefco  paintings,  brought 
from  the  gardens  of  Sallufl:;  one  of  which, 
a Venus,  has  been  retouched  by  Carlo  Ma-» 
ratti.  There  are  alfo  many  good  bufts  by 
Bernini ; one  of  them,  a lady  in  a laced 
ruff,  is  perfedly  aftoniflring  for  the  labour 
and  delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip.  In  one 
of  the  halls  is  a vaft  brazier  of  maffy  filver, 
and  in  another  room  a large  filver  table. 

The  Palazzo  Giuftiniani  is  one  of  the 
darkeft,  dirtieft  houfcs  in  Rome  j and  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  fhewn  to  ftran-. 
gers,  are  uninhabited  and  unfurnifhed.  The 
family  occupies  thofe  above.  We  noticed 
the  following  pidures : 

Chiifl;  before  Pilate,  by  candle-light  j finely 
expreffed.  The  painter  is  Honthorft  of 
Utrecht,  called  by  the  Italians,  Gherardo 
delle  notti,  from  his  excellence  in  painting 
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candle-lights.  This  is  efteemed  the  beft 
pifture  of  the  collection  ; but  for  expreflion 
I fhould  prefer  the  Maflacre  of  the  Innorents, 
by  Pouflin.  Nothing  can  be  more  affeCting 
than  this  picture,  though  of  the  utmofl  Iim- 
plicity  of  compofition,  confifting  of  but  three 
or -four  figures.  Almoft  as  pathetic  as  Michael 
Angelo’s  Virgin  at  Genoa,  it  is  one  of 
'thofe  very  few  pictures  which  have  the  full 
and  exaCt  effeCt  their  fubjeCt  requires.  It 
is  a jewel  of  ineftimable  value. 

The  Miracle  of  the  widow’s  fon,  and  that 
of  the  Man  born  blind,  both  by  Farm  iggia- 
no,  are  ftriking  performances. 

A Landfcape,  by  Salvator  Rofa,  pleafed 

me  very  much  at  firft  ; but  on  examining  it 

% 

more  carefully  another  day,  I was  difap- 
pointed. 

A Magdalen  with  angels  round  her,  faid 
to  be  of  the  fchool  of  Raphael.  The  faces 
are  very  beautiful. 

'The  Marriage  at  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronefe, 
is  a fuperb  picture,  which  attraCts  every 
body’s  notice.  The  bride  is  handfome,  and 
moft  richly  apparelled. 

Here  is  one  of  the  fineft  vafes  extant, 

perhaps 
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perhaps  even  preferable  to  that  at  Florence. 
It  is  fculptured  with  a bacchanalian  fubjeft  j 
the  figures  of  confummate  elegance,  but 
rather  too  naked.  This  precious  antiquity 
was,  till  very  lately,  kept  at  the  villa  belong- 
ing to  this  family,  near  St.  John  Lateran. 

The  antique  fculptures  in  this  palace  are 
.immenfely  numerous,  and  were  chiefly  found 
on  the  fpot,  among  the  ruins  of  Nero’s  baths. 
Who  can  tell  what  treafures  may  ftill  be 
latent  in  the  Roman  foil ! Are  they  defliined 
to  be  brought  to  light  while  the  prefent  city 
exifls  ? or  fliall  this  city  flrfl  become  its  own 
fepulchre,  and  other  ages,  far  remote  from 
ours,  ferutinize  its  ruins,  and  lament  over 
its  fragments,  as  we  do  over  thofe  of  its 
proud  predeceflbr  ? I would  rather  indulge 
the  pleafing  hope,  that  fcience  and  humanity 
may  prevent  the  repetition  of  fuch  devafta- 
tion  as  it  has  already  known. 

As  the  Palazzo  Giufliniani  contains  near 
600  ftatues,  befides  innumerable  buds,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  other  fculptures  ; it  is  impoflable 
to  enumerate,  or  even  todetecl,  all  that  may 
be  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  kept  in  a 
ver^  dirty  condition,  under  pretence  that 
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•Wafhing  might  damage  them ; but  their  dis- 
coloured ftate  is  a great  impediment  to  their 
juft  effed;. 

. Among  them  is  a famous  Minerva ; a 
fine  buft  of  a young  Faun  ; a buft  in  green 
fcrpentine,  remarkable  for  being  the  only 
one  known  of  that  ftone ; an  expreflive  fta- 
tue  of  Marcellus  the  conful ; and  a very 
extraordinary  compofition  of  Several  little 
naked  boys  lying  afleep  together  in  a kind 
of  difh.  This  fculpture  is  excellent,  and 
copies  of  it  may  be  feen  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

On  the  ftair-cafe,  and  in  the  court,  are 
many  things  highly  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  and  to  the  public ; of  which 
the  moft  curious  are  Jupiter  nurfed  by  the 
goat,  and  the  fame  deity  drinking  out  of  the 
horn  of  Amalthea ; both  of  very  ancient 
Grecian  workmanftiip. 

The  Colonna  palace  is  a vaft  treafury  of 
the  arts,  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  vari- 
ous individuals  of  this  illuftrious  family  j 
among  others  by  the  warlike  and  learned 
Cardinal  Pompcy  Colonna,  whofe  natural 
fon  was  the  father  of  Fabius  Columna,  or 

Colonna, 
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Colonna,  well  known  among  botanlfts  for 
his  accurate  figures  of  plants. 

The  apartments  on  the  left  are  hiing  with 
noble  Gobelin  tapefiry  of  Alexander’s  bat- 
tles, after  Le  Brun.  Other  rooms  are  fur- 
nifiied  with  a vaft  number  of  landfcapes, 
amounting  to  above  fixty ; fome  of  which, 
by  Salvator  Rofa,  are  very  excellent  indeed. 
There  are  others  by  Nicholas  and  Gafpar 
Pouflin ; the  former  in  his  cold  clear  ftyle  of 
colouring  ; and  a great  many  performances 
of  Lucatelli,  a very  decent  painter,  who  imi- 
tated Salvator  Rofa ; and  of  Orizonte,  an 
imitator  of  Gafpar  Roufiin.  Alfo  two  very 
good  pidiires  by  Subleyras,  one  reprefent- 
ing  fome  fick  people  in  an  hofpital,  and  a 
charity  fubjedf  its  companion. 

In  a bed-room,  is  a mofi;  exquifite  Magda- 
len, by  Guido  Rheni;  which  I imagine  muft 
be  what  Magnani  means  when  he  fpeaks, 
p.  So,  of  the  head  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Guido.  There  is  indeed  in  another  part  of 
the  houfc  fuch  a picture  as  the  latter ; but 
by  no  means  comparable  to  the  Magdalen, 
which  makes  me  fufpctSl  my  author  con- 
founded them.  Yet  De  la  Lande  copies 
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him,  only  adding,  that  this  St.  Margaret  is  a 
beautiful  fketch ; which  crlticifni  Lady  Mil- 
ler has  tranfcribed.  Whatever  merit  this 
may  have,  I am  fare  the  other  ought  not 
to  have  been  unnoticed. 

The  Colonna  bellica  is  a little  Hender  pillar 
of  antique  red  marble*  about  five  feet  high, 
exclufive  of  its  pedeftal,  fo  that  nobody 
could  well  ftand  upon  it.  There  muft,  there- 
fore, be  an  error  in  fuppofmg  this  the  real 
column  from  which  a dart  ufed  to  be  thrown 
to  declare  war,  and  which  flood  before  the 
temple  of  Bellona.  What  we  nov^r  fee  is 
probably  an  ancient  diminifhed  copy  or 
model  of  the  original.  The  figures  on  its 
fiiaft  are  worthy  of  notice. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  hall  we  faw,  be- 
fides  the  things  mentioned  by  Magnani  and 
De  la  Lande,  an  exquifite  buft  of  Adrian, 
found  a few  miles  from  Rome,  about  fixteeu 
years  ago.  A good  Prodigal  Son,  or  rather 
a Peafant,  for  it  has  nothing  to  chara(3;erlze 
it  particularly,  by  Salvator  Rofa.  The  Death 
of  Regulus,  by  the  fame  painter,  is  a large 
and  well  compofed  picture,  the  figures  fmall. 

The  Aifumption  (of  the  Virgin)  by  Ru- 
bens, 
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bens,  IS  not  one  of  his  heft  works.  The 
David  is  by  Guido  Caniacci,  not  Guido 
Rheni.  The  Ganimede  of  Titian  is  fquare* 
not  odagon.  l*he  St.  John  of  Salvator  Rofa 
wants  grace  and  fublimity ; and  is  a meer 
goc;d  naked  clown.  The  antique  ftatue  of 
Flora  has  a very  ideoHc  countenance.  The 
Apotheofis  of  Homer  we  could  not  fee  ; it 
was  faid  to  be  locked  up. 

♦ The  gallery  of  this  palace  is  defervedly 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  moft  magnificent 
rooms  in  Italy.  That  at  Wentworth  Caftle, 
Lord  Strafford’s,  is  no  mean  imitation  of  it. 
The  portion  feparated  at  each  end  by  co- 
lumns makes  an  agreeable  break,  in  what 
would  otherwife  be  too  long.  Thefe  columns 
are  folid  blocks  of  the  precious  yellow  mar- 
ble of  the  ancients.  On  the  ceiling  is  paint- 
ed the  glorious  battle  of  Lepanto  againft 
the  Turks  in  1571,  when  Mark  Anthony 
Colonna  commanded  the  Pope’s  galleys,  and 
after  which  he  was  honoured  with  a trium- 
phal entry  into  Rome,  and  received  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  with  his  cardinals  in  ftate. 

Palazzo  Doria,  fituated  in  the  Corfo,  con- 
tains one  of  the  moft  .numerous  and  valu- 
. • able 
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afTemblages  of  pidlures  in  Rome.  The 
hrft  rooms  are  ornamented  with  many  land- 
fcapes  in  diftemper,  by  Gafpar  Pouffin,  and 
fome  others,  all  which  have  been  lately 
bought.  In  one  of  thefe  rooms  is  a filver 
table,  chafed  with  fome  parts  of  the  hiftory 
of  Andrew  and  John  Doria,  in  which  the 
front  of  St.  Matthew’s  church  at  Genoa, 
their  burial-place,  is  very  diftinguifhable. 

Magnani  mentions  but  a finall  part  of  the 
remarkable  paintings  in  this  fuperb  palace. 
Among  others  we  noticed,  in  the  great  gal- 
lery built  in  a quadrangular  form  round  a 
court,  a picture,  bad  indeed,  of  Abraham 
and  Ifaac,  by  Titian*  Mifers,  by  Albert 
Durer,  with  very  grotefque  fiices.  A little 
picture  by  the  fame  old  mailer,  though 
feemingly  marked  with  other  initials,  of  a 
Warrior  kneeling  before  a buck  with  a crofs 
between  its  horns.  The  print,  engraved 
likewife  by  him,  is  not  uncommon.  I pre- 
fume  it  reprefents  the  llory  of  St.  Eullatius. 
Heads  of  a Satyr  and  young  man  with  paf- 
toral  reeds ; probably  what  Magnani  means 
by  Pan  teaching  Apollo  t<i  play  on  the  flute, 
and  which,, he  iays  is  by  Annibal  Carracci. 
VoL.  If:  # We 
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We  were  told  it  was  by  Ludovico  Carracci. 
I am  at  a lofs  which  to  believe.  The  ex* 
preffion  is  inimitable.  The  four  elements, 
with  the  creation,  and  terreftrial  paradife ; fix 
wonderfully  high-finifhed  and  elaborate  pic- 
tures by  Breughel.  A brilliant  portrait  of 
Innocent  X.  by  Diego  Velafquez,  defervedly 
called  the  Spanifh  Titian.  Some  very  ftifF 
uncouth  pictures  by  M.  A.  Buonarotta, 
which  muft  have  been  among  his  earlieft 
attempts.  St.  Rocco  and  an  angel  by  Bar- 
tolomeo Schidone  ; a large  pidlure,  the  ex- 
preffion  very  good ; but  the  faint,  who  is 
undergoing  fome  torture,  feems  not  to  have 
fo  great  a fhare  of  refignation  as  faints  are 
ufually  drawn  with.  In  the  fame  room  are 
fome  beautiful  little  tables  of  alabqjiro  JioritOy 
fo  called  from  its  red  veins  on  a white  ground, 
fomewhat  refembling  a flowery  kind  of  em- 
broidery. 

In  other  apartments  are  feveral  good  land- 
fcapes  by  Orizonte,  in  which,  being  views 
imitated  from  the  country  about  Rome,  in 
the  ftyle  of  G.  PoufTin,  he  has  very  well 
reprefented  the  ftone  pine,  Finns  Pinea,  ex- 
‘cept  that  the  foliage,  when  minutely  exa- 
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mined,  has  not  quite  its  proper  efFeft.  Here 
are  fome  good  landfcapes  by  Both,  an  excel- 
lent pupil  of  Claude.  , A portrait  of  Ru- 
bens’s confeflbr,  by  Rubens  ; admirable  and 
very  frefh.  This  friar  was  too  good-na- 
tured a man'to  infift  on  his  penitent’s  re- 
ftraining  his  pencil  to  holy  fubje(3;s,  and 
therefore  deferves  the  honour  of  being  per- 
petuated in  its  immortal  touches.  Some 
good  markets  by  M.  A.  da  Carravaggio  ; 
but  who  can  value  fuch  fubjedfs  ? Two  ex- 
cellent portraits  faid  to  be  by  Holbein ; one 
of  himfelf,  aged  forty ; the  other  of  his 
wife,  aged  thirty-fix;  their  date  is  1575. 
But  as  that  painter  died  in  1554,  they  muft 
be  the  work  of  fome  other  perfon.  They 
are  much  above  the  ufual  merit  of  Holbein. 
Cain  and  Abel  as  large  as  life,  by  Salvator 
Rofa,  extremely  celebrated,  and  perhaps 
juftly  ; but  my  attention  was  more  engaged 
by  a picture  underneath  of  Chrifl;  carrying 
his  Crofs,  and  St.  Veronica  prefenting  him 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  Andrea  Mantegna. 
The  expreflion  is  fo  juft  and  fo  touching,  that 
it  cannot  be  contemplated  without  extreme 
•ttiotioiv  I have  rarely  met  with  fo  affedl- 
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ing  a pidure.  There  are,  befides  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages,  two  other  heads,  which  are 
alfo  very  good,  and  ferve  as  a contraft  to  the 
former,  being  guards,  or  at  lead;  fpedators, 
much  lefs^  interefted  than  the  faint.  Thefe 
four  heads  make  the  whole  compofition. 
The  finifhing  is  very  high.  The  rednefs  of 
the  eyes  perhaps  rather  over  done.  The 
tears  admirable.  The  Turk  on  horfeback, 
mentioned  in  Magnaiii,  is  by  Benedetto 
Caftiglione.  A Deluge,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
is  a very  good  performance.  In  the  fame, 
or  an  adjoining  room,  hangs  a Holy  Family 
by  M.  A.  da  Carravaggio,  well  done,  al- 
though lefs  ftrong  than  his  general  manner ; 
but  the  defign  is  very  odd.  The  Virgin 
and  Child  are  afleep  in  a wood.  An  angel, 
whofe  back  prefents  itfelf  to  the  fpedator,  is 
fiddling  ; and  Jofeph,  with  his  ufual  civility, 
is  holding  a rnulic  book  to  him.  The  ad- 
mirable Virgin  and  dead  Chrift  of  Annibal 
Carracci,  is  now  removed  from  the  chapel 
into  one  of  thefe  rooms.  The  Bacchanals 
of  Titian  are  gone ; we  could  not  learn 
whither.  The  Madonna  with  uplifted  hands 
adoring  her  fleeping  infant,  an  inimitable 
1 and 
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and  far-famed  work  of  Guido,  coft  8000 
fequins,  about  3800 1.  fterling.  It  has  often 
been  copied,  if  not  repeated  by  the  mafter 
himfelf. 

I have  been  the  more  full  upon  the  pic- 
tures in  this  palace,  becaufe  Magnani  and 
De  la  Lande  are  fo  very  drort.  Moft  of  the 
above  are  not  mentioned  by  either. 

The  Papal  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo  is 
fcarcely  worth  vifiting,  except  for  a few 
pictures,  and  thofe  indeed  very  capital  ones. 
Here  is  the  famous  St.  PetroniJIa  of  Guer- 
cino,  copied  in  mofaic,  with  fuperior  per- 
fection to  moft  others,  at  St.  Peter’s.  The 
original  is  much  damaged  ; the  ftiades  very 
black.  The  defign  of  this  picture  has  nor 
thing  in  itfelf  to  intereft  the  feelings  much, 
and  yet  its  eifedt  is  fuch  as  powerfully  to  fix 
the  attention.  The  body  of  a young  woman, 
St.  Petronilla,  is  about  to  be  taken  out  of  a 
tomb,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  frelh  as  if 
but  lately  dead.  A young  man,  her  hufband, 
is  among  other  fpe(ftators.  He  feems  not 
enough  agitated ; but  his  adtion  of  turning 
round  to  addrefs  a perfon  near  him,  is  the 
moft  juft  pofl£ble.  Above  appears  a black 
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looking  Chrift  in  a glory,  the  worft  part  of  the 
pidure ; ' otherwife,  the  grouping,  drawing, 
adtion,  and  colouring  of  the  whole  are  ex- 
cellent, and  have  caufed  this  to  be  reckoned 
oiie  of  the  four  heft  pidures  in  Rome. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  fh^wing  a bleeding 
hoftle  to  an  unbeliever,  is  a moft  excellent 
performance  of  Andrea  Sacchi.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  ProcefTus  and  St.  Martinianus, 
two  foldiers,  faid  to  have  been  converted  by 
St.  Peter  while  in  prifon,  well  painted  by 
-Valentin,  a French  painter ; and  the  death 
of  St.  Erafmus  by  Pouffin.  All  thefe  exift 
in  mofaic,.by  Griftofori,  at  St.  Peter’s.  The 
'Virgin  and  child,  much  larger  than  life, 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratti,  has  great  merit ; 
and  its  copy  in  mofaic  may  be  feen  near  the 
clock  in  the  great  court.  The  Virgin  hold- 
ing a cloth  near  the  fleeping  Jefus,  by  Guido, 
I cannot  pretend  to  admire.  The  drawing 
of  the  child  is  good,  but  its  colouring  very 
bad,  and  the  cloth  conveys  an  indelicate  idea. 
But  of  all  foolilh  compofitions,  nothing 
furely  can  e-xceed  a large  pidure  in  this 
palace,  by  the  fame  capital  painter  ; in  which 
the  Virgin  is  fitting  at  work,  with  a parcel 
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of  angels  admiring  her  fewing,  with  all  the 
grimace  of  boarding-fchool  milTes  flattering  ' 
and  fawning  upon  their  governefs.  Their 
attitudes  are  juft  fuch  as  might  be  expedted 
in  the  humble  companions  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  or  of  any  other  princefs  famous 
for  needle-work,  whenever  ftie  fhould  deign 
really  to  handle  the  needle,  which  they  were 
generally  doomed  to  exercife  for  her  reputa- 
tion. 

The  chapel  is  large  and  noble,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Cappella  Siftina  at  the  Vatican.  There 
are  fome  other  good  pid;ures  about  the 
palace,  befides  thofe  above  mentioned.  In 
the  garden  is  a caffeaus  (coffee  houfe),  as  it 
calls  itfelf,  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Englifh 
tafte ; at  which  our  country  has  no  reafon 
to  be  offended. 

In  an  obfure  place  near  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  may  be  found  the  Palazzo  Ciccia- 
porci,  which  Magnani  fays  was  defigned  by 
Julio  Romano,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  fingular  pieces  of  architedlure  in  Rome. 
I'he  building  is  only  half  finhhed,  but  I 
perceived  nothing  very  extraordinary  about 
it. 
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The  Villa  Medicis  hands  within  the  walls, 
juft  behind  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Its  garden 
is  quite  public,  and  being  in  a very  elevated 
fituation,  commands  a pleafant  country  pro- 
fpedt.  Its  terrace  affords,  perhaps,  the  belt 
view  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican,  as  well 
as  of  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  the  iron 
cafing  of  the  door  of  this  villa  may  ftill  be 
feen  a flight  deprcflion,  made  by  a cannon 
ball,  which  Queen  Chriftina  one  day  caufed 
to  be  fired  from  the  caftle,  by  way  of  a 
fportive  falutation  to  the  family.  It  was 
chara<ff:erlftic  of  her  genius.  The  infcription 
on  the  artillery  of  this  princefs,  recorded  in 
the  Menagiana,  “ Habet  fita  fulmma  yiino'" 
(Juno  has  her  thunder-bolts),  deferves  to 
be  remembered ; and  one  would  remember 
her  whole  hiftory  and  charadler  with  con- 
fidcrable  pleafure,  if  it  were  poflible  to  for- 
get the  fpiteful  and  deteftable  murder  of 
Monaldefchi,  that  indelible  blot  on  her  name ! 

Villa  Medicis  is  covered  externally  with 
antique  fculptures,  enough  to  form  a mufeuin 
of  themfelves.  Its  apartments  have  been 
ftripped  of  almoft  every  thing  of  value,  to 
enrich  the  Florentine  gallery,  as  have  like- 
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wife  Its  gardens.  There  ftill  remained  two 
very  noble  granite  ciflerns,  taken  fromTitus’s 
baths.  A bronze  ftatue  of  Mars,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  ftruck  me  extremely,  with 
all  due  fubmiffion  to  Monf.De  la  Lande,  who 
is  pleafed  to  fay  this  figure  is  “ tres  lourd^ 
courts  ^ de  inaiivaife  attitude It  has  how- 
ever been  thought  worthy  to  be  tranfported 
lately  to  Florence,  while  antique  fiiatues  in- 
numerable are  left  behind  in  the  garden. 
This  Mars  is  ftepping  forward,  fomething 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
Perhaps  its  gefiure  may  be  a little  exagger- 
ated ; but  it  is  a firft-rate  ftatue  neverthe- 
lefs. 

The  gardens  are  a common  refort  of  per- 
fons  who  live  about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
efpecially  foreigners.  Their  walks  of  box, 
laurus-tinus,  and  bay,  are  ftraight  and  formal, 
but  their  verdure,  now  rude  and  uncon- 
ftrained  by  fhears  or  fcythes,  makes  them 
refrefiiing  in  warm  weather,  and  pleafant  in 
winter. 

The  gardens  of  Villa  Negrone,  likewife 
within  the  walls,  are  ornamented  with  rows 
of  the  fmeft  cyprefles  any  where  to  be  feen, 
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planted  about  the  year  1580,  by  Sixtus  V, 
while  cardinal.  They  are  now  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  growth  ; by  no  means  in- 
clining to  decay. 

Villa  Ludovili,  juft  within  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana,  is  as  retired,  and  its  beautiful  and  mag- 
iiiftcent  gardens  as  pidfturefque,  as  if  it  were 
far  remote  froin  any  town.  The  ilexes, 
bays,  and  other  evergreens,  are  highly  liixii- 
liaiit,  and  the  garden  is  bounded  by  a long 
ftiady  walk,  happily  varying  from  the  ufual 
ftraight  line,  ornamented,  not  encumbered, 
with  antique  remains,  and  altogether  form- 
ing a retreat  no  lefs  clafiical  than  delicious. 
In  an  area  near  fome  moffy  fountains  over- 
fliadowed  with  fern,  vre  found  plenty  of 
Veronica  acinifoUa  in  flower,  April  15th. 
The  molt  admired  ftatue  in  the  garden,  is  an 
animated  Satyr  by  Michael  Angelo,  which 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  a cabinet,  for  more 
reafons  indeed  than  one ; but  whofe  cha- 
racter and  fmifhing  are  excellent.  What 
kind  Genius  tempers  the  Roman  atmofphcre 
to  tliefe  fine  productions  of  ait,  that  marble 
flrould  preferve  its  moft  delicate  furfaces, 
even  its  pclifli,  for  fo  many  ages,  through 
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the  viciflitudes  of  a climate  by  no  means 
very  mild  to  oiir  feelings,  nor  very  uniform  ? 

This  Villa  is  open  to  public  infpedion  on 
Saturdays  only.  The  houfe  itfelf  is  fmall, 
and  meanly  furnifhed ; but  its  antique  ftatues 
are  very  choice.  Mars  in  repofe  is  admir- 
able ; and  a Gladiator,  its  companion,  very 
good.  In  the  fame  room  Hands  a good 
naked  ftatue  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

No  fculptures  are  more  famous  in  this  col- 
lection than  two  groups,  one  commonly  de- 
nominated Arria  and  Foetus,  the  other  Papi- 
rius,  fuppofed  to  be  deceiving  his  mother 
with  a pretended  account  of  what  was  de- 
bated in  the  fenate.  Both  thefe  denomina- 
tions have  long,  however,  been  doubted, 
and  Winkelman  has  proved  them  erroneous 
beyond  all  difpute.  7'he  groups  are  of  the 
hneft  Grecian  fculpture,  and  the  niale  figures 
quite  naked,  as  the  Greeks  always  reprefent- 
ed  their  heroes.  Not  that  we  muft  place  too 
much  dependance  on  this  circumflance,  or 
underftand  too  rigoroufly  the  affertion  of 
Pliny,  that  the  Romans  always  clothed  and 
armed  their  military  characters.  Witnefs 
the  naked  figure  of  Antoninus  juft  mention- 
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eel,  and  that  of  Caligula  in  the  Mufeuin 
Clementinum,  fuppofing  them  well  afeer- 
tained;  of  which  I believe  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  cafe  of  Antoninus,  his  countenance  is 
fo  well  known.  The  muftaches  in  this  flip-* 
pofed  Foetus,  the  fhield  and  the  fword,  fays 
Winkclman,  ^e  unfuitable  to  a portrait  of  a 
Roman  fenator.  Neither  did  Foetus  ftab 
himfelf  (as  this  man  is  doing)  with  the 
poignard  his  heroic  wife  prefented.  He 
was  fo  daflardly  as  to  flirink  from  her  exam- 
ple, and  fubmit  to  be  bled  to  death.  The 
able  antiquary,  of  whofe  remarks  I now  pro- 
fit, conceives  thefe  figures  to  reprefent  Ca- 
nacea,  daughter  of  Eolus,  king  of  the  Tyr^ 
rhenes,  to  whom  her  father  fent  a fword  to 
kill  herfelf,  on  account  of  her  inceftuous 
commerce  with  her  brother;  and  farther, 
takes  the  veiy  great  liberty  of fuppofing^  that 
a foldier,  the  bearer  of  this  fword,  ignorant 
of  its  purport,  no  fooner  faw  to  what  ufe 
the  princefs  applied  it,  than  he  fiabbed  him- 
felf. As  this  is  the  befl;  conjedlure  fo  great 
a mafter  has  to  offer  us,  I fhall  venture  to 
afi'ert  that  the  fubjedt  of  this  group  is  totally 
unhio'wri',  while  of  its  companion,  however, 
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t moft  readily  adopt  Winkelman’s  ingenious 
and  fatisfadory  explanation.  After  giving 
his  reafons  why  the  figures  in  queflion  re- 
prefent  neither  Papirius  and  his  mother,  nor 
Phedra  and  Hippolitus,  he  decides  them  to 
be  intended  for  the  firfi;  interview  of  Oreftes 
and  Eledra,  as  defcribed  in  the  Eledra  of 
Sophocles.  Their  hair  is  cut  fhort,  having 
been  facrificed  at  their  father’s  tomb ; a cir- 
cumftance  fo  rare  in  Grecian  females,  that 
it  firfi;  led  Winkelman  to  his  prefent  opinioii^ 
Eledra  holds  her  brother  by  the  hand,  ac« 
cording  to  the  play,  and  her  countenance 
expreffes  a mixture  of  joy  and  grief,  com- 
bined with  an  expedation  of  fomething 
from  him,  which  has  been  mifiaken  for  the 
feminine  curiofity  of  the  Roman  matron 
queftioning  her  fon.  Before  I ever  read 
this  explanation  of  Winkelman’s,  I never 
could  difeover  in  the  young  man’s  counte- 
nance that  cunning  concealment  which  other 
writers  deferibe ; and  I regret  net  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  thefe  fculptures 
again,  with  his  book  in  my  hand,  that  I 
might  have  been  more  able  to  give  the  fub- 
jed  the  attention  it  merits.  The  figures 
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are  excellent,  and  with  a 'true  Idea  of  their 
hlftory,  I doubt  not  but  their  expreflion 
would  be  found  as  juft  as  it  is  mafterly. 

Bernini’s  group  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine, 
is  furely  very  falfely  critictfed  in  De  la  Lande. 
He  fays  “ Pluto’s  back,  is  broken  ; his  figure 
extravagant,  without  'charaifter,  noblenefs,  or 
expreflion,  and  its  outline  bad ; the  female 
one  no  better to  none  of  which  could  we 
aflent, 

' A cafino  in  the  garden  poflefles  Guer- 
cino’s  celebrated  Aurora,  reckoned  the  fineft 
frefco  perhaps  in  the  world.  With  refpedt 
to  drawing  and  expreflion,  thofe  of  Raphael 
muft  always  be  allowed  the  firft  place ; but 
no  mafter  ever  fucceeded  fo  well  as  Guercino 
in  the  colouring  and  effed;  of  this  kind  of 
painting.  Mengs’s  performances  in  the  fame 
wviy  are  much  admired  ; but  they  are  un- 
pieafantly  yellow.  That  artift  feems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  glow  of  oil  painting,  fo  rare 
in  frefco,  by  mixing  a great  proportion  of 
yellow  throughout  the  whole,  and  his  glow 
is  therefore  artificial ; while  that  of  Guercino 
is  the  clear  brightnefs  of  nature.  The  frelh- 
nefs  of  his  morning,  as  exprefled  in  this 
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picture,  the  efFedt  of  the  dawning  light,  the 
tints  of  his  fky  and  fleecy  clouds  are  fo  ini- 
mitably jufl:,  they  influence  the  fpirits  like  a 
real  morning ; that  feaft  of  nature  fo  rarely 
enjoyed  in  artificial  life.  Nor  is  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  piece  unworthy  of  its  exe- 
cution : 

“ The  fv/eet  Aurora,  queen  of  dawning  light, 

“ Throws  gracious  glances  on  the  earth  around: 

“ She  fmiles,  and  the  pale  legions  of  the  night 
**  Fly  at  the  rofeate  beams  with  which  her  brows 
are  crown’d.” 

The  chariot  of  the  goddefs  is  drawn  by 
bright  dun  horfes,  and  fhe  fcatters  flowers 
as  fhe  advances.  Nothing  can  be  more  finely 
exprefled  than  the  retiring  night  and  her 
train.  But  the  whole  has  been  engraved, 
and  its  compofition  needs  no  defeription, 
though  a common  print  can  but  ill  convey 
its  effedl.  Another  ceiling  in  the  fame  build- 
ing, painted  with  a figure  of  Fame,  by  Guer- 
cino,  is  faid  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  Aurora; 
but  it  unluckily  efcaped  my  notice.  Here 
are  feveral  antiquities  worth  feeing,  efpecially 
bufts.  A curiofity  of  a peculiar  kind  is  pre- 
ferved  here,  not  always  fhewn  unlefs  parti- 
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cularly  enquired  for,  great  part  of  a human 
fkeleton,  incrufted  with  a kind  of  ftaladlite,- 
feemingly  calcareous.  The  form  of  the 
fcull  is  perfectly  preferved.  It  was  found 
fomewhere  by  a pilgrim,  and  prefented  to  a 
Pope  of  the  Ludovifi  family,  probably  Gre- 
gory XV.  It  is  carefully  kept  locked  up  in 
a box  lined  with  crimfon  velvet. 

Villa  Aldobrandini  is  a little  fliabby  houfe 
not  much  worth  feeing,  except  for  the  cele- 
brated antique  painting  in  ffefco.  Called  the 
Nozze  Aldobrandhie^  and  that  perhaps  is  in- 
ferior to  fome  at  Portiei.  This  piece  was 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Mecsenas.  Its  fub- ' 
jedl  is  a wedding.  I lhall  notenter  into  the 
controverfy  whether  it  be  intended  to  repre- 
fent  any  particular  hiftory  or  not.-  Winkel- 
man  takes  it  for  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  general  ftory  is  admirably  told, 
the  drawing  fine,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  charadlers  and  air  of  the  figures. 
The  bride  is  feated  upon  a couch  in  virgin 
modefty  and  diffidence,  while  her  female 
companions  are  endeavouring  to  encourage 
her.  The  bridegroom  fits  at  the  feet  of  the 
bed,  with  his  back  towards  the  women,  im- 
patient 
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patient  at  the  procraftination  of  his  fpoufe, 
and  turning  round,  with  the  moft  lively  and 
juft  adion,  to  know  when  the  farce  is  likely 
to  finifti.  This  curious  antiquity  is  kept  in 
a cafino  of  the  garden. 

Lady  Miller  ludicroufly  Imagines  that  the 
bride  is  forrowful,  becaufe  her  fpoufe  is  not 
veryfar  from  his  grand  climaderic;  by  which 
remark  it  ftiould  feem  her  Ladyftiip  miftook 
one  of  the  old  women  for  the  bridegroom, 
who  himfelf  is  furely  neither  old  nor  ugly. 
It  is  no  lefs  ftrange  that  our  lively  authorefs 
fhould  be  fo  little  of  a connoifteur,  as  to  look 
for  “ mirth  or  gaiety  ” at  that  period  of  the 
nuptials  of  which  this  is  a reprefentation. 

In  the  palace  itfelf  are  two  portraits  of 
the  execrable  Donna  Olympia  Maldachini, 
miftrefs  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Pamphili), 
who  married  her  to  his  brother  for  his  own 
convenience,  and  fupplied  her  extravagance 
by  means  of  every  exadion  he  could  con- 
trive to  impofe  upon  the  people.  Among 
other  things  ftie  caufed  him  to  lay  fuch  taxes 
upon  corn  as  have,  in  a great  meafure,  oc- 
cafioned  the  prefent  miferable  ftate  of  agri- 
culture about  Rome,  She  began  a palace 
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in  the  TranfteA’’erlne  quarter,  which,  on  the, 
death  of  her  doating  ]paramour,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one,  the  indignant  public  would 
not  fuffer  her  to  finifh.  Its  vaft  foundations 
ftill  exifl. 

Here  is  likewife  a portrait  of  Queen  Joan 
of  Naples,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  different 
from  one  of  the  fame  mafter  at  the  Palazzo 
Doria,  but  with  the  fame  countenance ; 
which  indeed  fometimes  occurs  in  other 
works  of  his,  as  in  Vanity  at  the  Palazzo 
Barberini.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  long-cut> 
dark,  voluptuous  eye  ; but  cannot  be  an  ori- 
ginal, becaufe  both  the  Neapolitan  queens  of 
that  name  were  dead  before  L.  da  Vinci 
was  born.  Among  a few  other  curious  pic- 
tures is  a dead  Chrift  admirably  forefhorten- 
ed,  by  Mantegna,  almoft  a deception,  but 
highly  difagreeable  ; a Triumph  of  Bacchus, 
by  I'itian  ; fome  parts  of  our  Saviour’s  hif- 
tory,  by  Benvenuto  Garofalo,  in  imitation 
of  Raphael,  whofe  works  this  painter,  who 
died  in  1695,  copied  with  peculiar  felicity. 
The  Cupid  and  Pfyche  of  Annibal  Carracci 
we  could  not  find. 

Not  far  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
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the  eaft,  in  a retired  fpot,  near  a rock  com- 
pofed  of  impreflions  of  leaves  and  other  ve- 
getable matters  in  tiifa^  Hands  a villa,  feldom 
vifited  by  ftrangers,  commonly  called  Papa 
Giulio,  or  more  properly  Villa  Giulia,  built 
by  Pope  Julius  III.  and  the  fcene  of  his  li- 
centious amufements.  The  palace  is  fmall, 
but  very  elegantly  adorned.  It  remained 
long  defolate,  till  repaired  by  Clement  XIV. 
and  the  prefent  Pope.  The  roof  of  a femi- 
Circular  arcade  in  the  back  front  is  finely 
painted  with  a trellis  of  rofes,  jafmine,  and 
various  other  flowers,  interfperfed  with  birds, 
fatyrs,  and  great  numbers  of  little  naked  boys 
and  girls,  fporting  in  various  ways.  Several  of 
thefe  groups  are  indecent,  and  one  towards 
the  noith  end  is  too  abominable  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  Of  this  a bird  is  an  attentive  fpec- 
tator ; and  the  artifl;  has  conveyed  fo  much 
admirable  moral  meaning  into  its  counte- 
nance, as  in  fome  meafure  to  apologize  for 
the  reft  of  his  work.  Thefe  paintings  were 
done  by  the  moft  able  hands,  and  their  exe- 
cution is  equal  to  almoft  any  thing  I have 
feen.  But  what  can  be  faid  of  the  manners 
of  an  age  and  country,  in  which  fuch  licence 
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was  tolerated  in  the  Papal  charafler  1 Who 
can.  now  difpute  the  truth  of  thofe  difgrace-* 
ful  traits  with  which  Bayle  and  other  Protef-> 
tants  have  marked  the  hiftory  of  Julius  IIL 
and  fome  other  Popes  ? We  have  here  fla- 
grant proof  that  nothing  they  have  faid  can 
be  an  exaggeration.  Let  us,  however,  be 
impartial  enough  to  allow  that  times  are  much 
changed  for  the  better  within  the  two  laft 
centuries  5 nor  ought  we  in  any  age  to  throw 
the  blame  due  to  a vicious  fovereign,  on  the 
whole  nation  or  church  that  is  unfortunately 
under  his  command.  A people  may  be 
excufed  for  winking  at  fome  private  vices 
in  a prince  whofe  public  charader  is  good, 
as  in  the  cafes  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  j but 
furely  a whole  nation  becomes  criminal  by 
fubmitting  to  obey  fuch  a monfler  as  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  nor  had  this  Julius  III.  much 
public  merit  to  make  him  tolerated  by  a 
manl)^  and  virtuous  people. 

Behind  the  houfe  is  a moft  romantic 
Nymph JEum,  or  grotto-like  temple,  highly 
curious  and  Angular.  It  occupies  an  oval 
fpace,  funk  about  ten  or  tv/elve  feet  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  We  defeend 
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into  It  by  a concealed  ftair-cafe,  and  then 
find  ourfelves  in  an  oval  room,  open  to  the 
fky,  and  decorated  with  four  niches,  in  each 
of  which  is  a beautiful  little  fountain  always 
playing, and  the  whole  accompanied  by  fculp- 
tures.  Never  did  I fee  any  thing  which  con- 
veyed fo  fhrongly  the  idea  of  an  enchanted 
palace,  more  efpecially  as  we  entered  the 
villa  at  a door  that  happened  to  be  unbarred, 
and  rambled  about  at  our  leifure  without 
meeting  a living  creature.  While  this  palace 
was  neglected  by  the  Popes,  many  parties 
ufed  to  come  from  Rome  to  dine  in  the 
Nymphseum  in  hot  weather ; nor  can  any 
thing  be  conceived  more  pleafant. 

The  court  is  over-run  wdth  the  pretty 
Euphrafia  latifoUa^  and  its  white-flowered 
variety.  ‘ 

Of  all  the  villas  about  Rome,  that  of  the 
Borghefe  family  is  allowed  to  be  the  richeft 
and  moft  magnificent ; A/'illa  Albani  alone 
rivals  it  in  antique  fculptures.  With  thein 
I fhall  clofe  my  account  of  thofc  delightful 

fcenes,  about  which  my  imagination  and  my 
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pen  fliill  fondly  linger ; nor  would  many 
volumes  fufl!ice  for  all  that  might  be  faid, 
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even  without  borrowing  any  thing  from  the 
defcriptions  of  others,  to  do  them  juftice. 

Villa  Borghefe  ftands  at  a little  diftance 
out  of  the  Porta  Pinciana.  Its  fpacious  gar- 
dens excel  in  that  peculiar  flyle  of  magnifi- 
cence appropriated  to  the  gardens  about 
Rome,  which  recalls  fo  many  interefting 
ideas,  that  one  would  almoft  dread  to  fee 
them  fubmitted  to  the  reforms  of  enlighten- 
ed modern  tafte.  What  is  v/anting  in  fcien-? 
tific  difpofition,  is  made  up  by  the  vaft  lux- 
uriance and  venerable  antiquity  of  their 
woods  of  bays  and  ilex,  towering  cyprefies, 
grafly  walks  abounding  with  beautiful  wild 
flowers  in  the  greatefl:  profufion  and  variety, 
mofly  fountains,  and  all  the  magic  forms  of 
antique  beauty,  all  the  fairy  tales  of  ancient 
hiftory,  decorating  and  enlivening  the  whole. 
Botany  gave  an  additional  charm  to  our  fre- 
quent rambles  in  thefe  gardens ; but  of  that 
I fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

The  palace  was  built  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghefe,  a great  and  Intelligent  lover  of 
the  arts,  under  the  pontificate  of  his  uncle 
Paul  V.  early  in  the  lafl:  century.  The  bufls 
of  both,  by  Bernini,  are  preferved  here  in 
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ati  upper  room.  That  of  the  Cardinal  has 
a great  deal  of  charader.  The  oiitfide  of 
this  magnificent  edifice  has  undergone  little 
or  no  alterations  fince  it  was  built.  It  is 
almoft  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  flatues,  and 
bulls,  fet  in  the  pannels  and  niches.  In 
the  principal  front  alone,  about  120  antique 
fculptures  may  be  counted,  many  of  them 
highly  curious,  and  finely  executed.  Every 
gate,  temple,  and  alley  is  in  like  manner 
adorned  with  a profufion  of  the  works  of 
ancient  art.  De  la  Lande  obferves,  that  this 
profufion  is  fo  great  in  the  external  decora- 
tion of  the  palace,  as  to  have  a confufed  ef- 
fed ; and  that  more  care  has  been  taken  to 
accumulate  ornaments,  than  to  difpofe  them 
with  tafte,  To  this  I cannot  fubfcribe.  The 
architedure  itfelf  is  firnple,  its  projedions 
fmall,  and  its  decorations  kept  down^  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  that  the  fculptures  may  predo- 
minate. The  whole  front  is  but  a vehicle 
for  them  ; nor  do  I find  any  thing  to  blame, 
except  a want  of  fimplicity  in  the  mouldings 
of  the  pannels  in  which  they  are  fet. 

The  apartments  have  very  lately  been 
thoioughly  repaired,  fo  that  the  frelh  and 
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neat  condition  of  every  thing  is  a great  ad-* 
vantage.  Every  room  exhibits  a rich  abun-* 
dance  of  the  choiceft  marbles  and  porphyries, 
in  columns, cornices, and  mouldings, and  fo pre-’ 
cious  an  alTemblage  of  ftatues  and  bulls  as  can 
fcarcelybefeenelfewhere.  Manydays  orweeks 
W'ould  be  necelTary  to  examine  this  collection 
with  attention,  The  principal  pieces  are  too 
w^ell  known  to  need  a defeription  here,  as 
the  Gladiator,  the  (lentaur,  the  piping  Faun, 
the  beautiful  winged  Genius  or  Arrcl,  the 
little  Apollo  diliinguilhtd  by  a lizard,  Curtius 
leaping  into  the  gulf,  which  lafl  is  now 
placed  in  the  great  hall;  the  Hermaphrodite, 
Seneca  in  the  bath,  and  many  other  ancient 
ftatues.  The  David,  the  jEneas  and  Anchifes, 
and  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  of  Bernini,  are 
likewife  celebrated,  and  are  all  very  admir- 
able. The  firft,  faid  to  be  the  fculptor’s  own 
portrait,  is  about  to  exercife  his  fling  againll 
Goliath  ; his  attitude  is  natural,  but  the  vul- 
gar action  of  biting  the  lip  is  j nltly  criticifed 
for  its  meannefs.  David,  as  an  infpired 
character,  ought  to  have  been  reprefented 
• with  the  calm  dignity  of  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. The  Daphne  is  a w’onderfully  labour- 
ed 
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ed  performance.  The  change  of  her  fingers 
and  hair  into  leaves,  and  the  roots  fhooting 
from  her  toes,  are  reprefented  with  fuch 
happy  boldnefs  and  ingenuity,  that  one  al- 
moft  forgets  it  is  a poetical  fidtion.  The 
apt  lines  on  the  pedeftal,  written  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  in  his 
youth,  have  been  often  publifhed,  but  never, 
I believe,  tranflated ; the  following  is  at  leaft 
their  literal  fenfe  ; 

^lifqiiis  atnans  fequUiir  fugitiviz  gaudia  forma 
Fronde  maniis  implet  haccas  feu  carpit  amaras, 

’ He  who  makes  fleeting  joys  his  fond  purfuit, 
Grafps  barren  boughs,  or  gathers  bitter  fruit. 

In  the  Gallery,  a moft  beautifully  pro-9 
portioned  room,  amazingly  rich  in  giallo  an- 
tico,  and  various  other  valuable  marbles,  arc 
four  or  five  bulls  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
as  many  of  Lucius  Verus.  One  of  each  is 
cololfal,  and  particularly  fine  ; their  prefer- 
vation  perfedl. 

Since  Magnani’s  book  was  publillied,  the 
arrangement  of  the  ftatues,  in  general,  has 
been  much  changed ; but  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  fome  apartment  or  other. 
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The  famous  Seneca  appeared  to  me  of 
black  marble,  not  of  touch-ftone  as  com- 
monly defcribed,  for  it  is  eafily  fcratched 
■with  a knife,  and  contains  fragments  of  white 
fhells.  The  fame  remark  holds  good  of  many, 
if  not  all  the  things  in  this  palace  and  the 
villa  Albani,  faid  to  be  of  touch-ftone.  His 
girdle  is  alabafter,  not  giallo  antico.  Win- 
kelmann,  among  his  various  reformations  of 
the  public  opinion,  has  aflerted  this  ftatue  to 
reprefent  a Have,  and  not  Seneca.  His  rea- 
fons  are,  that  feveral  other  figures  exift  at 
Rome,  extremely  like  this,  fome  of  which 
are  carrying  bafkets,  and  one  has  a comic 
mafkat  his  feetj  from  wherice  he  concludes 
them  all  to  be  fervants,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
to  go  to  market,  as  was  often  reprefented  on 
the  ftage.  Neither,  fays  he,  does  this  figure 
refemble  the  pretended  bufts  of  Seneca.  All 
which,  however,  is  not  very  conclufive.  The 
great  expreftion  of  this  ftatue  indicates  fome 
particular  hiftory.  Its  laflitude  and  debility 

agree  well  with  that  of  Seneca.  It  is  not 
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holding  a bafket,  but  its  hands  exprefs  the 
earneftnefs  of  its  fpeech.  As  to  the  pre- 
tended bufts  of  the  fame  philofopher,  they 
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may  be  all  falfe,  and  this  his  only  genulry* 
portrait.  Its  having  lefs  hair  than  they, 
proves  nothing  if  their  countenances  agree, 
as  it  only  fhews  the  whole-length  figure  re-» 
prefents  him  in  a more  advanced  age  than 
the  bufts.  This  ftatue,  having  been  found 
without  feet,  has  been  fet  up  in  a modern 
bath  or  vafe,  lined  with  red  flone,  to  look 
like  blood. 

The  celebrated  pillars  of  hard  green  brec- 
cia, in  one  of  the  firft  rooms,  confift  of 
fmall  fragments  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  ftones,  naturally  united  by  a porphy- 
ritic  paile  of  a dull  green  colour,  exad;ly  as 
in  thofe  already  defcribed  in  the  Mufeum 
Clementinum.  In  another  part  of  the  villa 
Borghefe  is  a bath  of  brecciated  red  porphy- 
ry. The  celebrated  Hermaphrodite  is  very 
like  that  at  Florence,  though  eileemed  much 
fyperior  in  execution,  and  therefore  believed 
the  original  ; it  is  alfo,  in  one  refpedt,  more 
indecent.  There  is  another  highly  indecent 
one,  prefenting  itfelf  in  front,  kept  in  a 
clofet. 

In  the  upper  rooms  are  feveral  pictures 
not  mentioned  in  Magnaiii.  The  bell  are, 
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a Venus  of  Paul  Veronefe;  a view  of  St* 
Peter’s  church  by  Defprez,  already  mention- 
ed ; Abraham  and  the  Angels,  by  Tintoret ; 
Muficians,  by  M.  A.  da  Carravaggio ; Sii- 
fannah  and  the  Elders,  by  G.  Honthorft, 
dated  1655;  fome  people  drinking,  by 
Teniers,  and  feveral  other  Flemifh  pictures ; 
a beautiful  Venus,  by  Titian ; in  the  back 
ground  of  which  are  a man  and  a woman 
looking  out  of  a -window,  and  a woman 
playing  on  the  harpfichord.  There  is  a room 
of  landfcapes,  moftly  in  the  ftyle  of  Pouflin, 
by  Rifon,  a late  artift ; and  another  of  hif- 
tory  pieces,  by  our  countryman  Gavin  Ha- 
milton. On  a chimney-piece  is  a modern 
bas-relief  in  roffo  antico,  done  by  Agoftino 
Penna,  in  1782.  One  great  curiofity  in  the 
garden  of  this  villa  muft  not  be  left  unno- 
ticed, the  Etrufean  altar,  mentioned  by  Win- 
kelmann,  vol.  i.  p.  152,  handing  at  the  end 
‘ of  the  great  alley  to  the  eaft.  It  is  trian- 
gular, and  fculptiired  with  feveral  Heathen 
deities,  in. a great,  though  dry,  ftyle;  and 
with  but  little  relief.  Its  whole  form  is  ele- 
gant, and  its  prefervation  complete.  So 
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Valuable  ‘ and  beautiful  an  antiquity  deferveS 
to  be  placed  in  the  houfe. 

Villa  Albani  is  fomewhat  farther  removed 
from  the  town,  out  of  the  Porta  Salara,  in 
a moft  delightful  fituation,  and  commanding 
a beautiful  and  very  extenfive  profpedt.  Its 
founder  was  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  the 
great  patron  of  Winkelmann.  Here  that  in- 
genious antiquary  acquired  great  part  of  the 
profound  knowledge  for  which  he  was  fo 
much  diftinguilhed.  He  had  a fet  of  apart- 
ments to  himfelf.  The  Cardinal  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  retire  to  this  villa  every  afternoon, 
to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his  friends,  and  ac- 
cording as  Winkelmann  liked  or  difliked  the 
company  and  converfation,  he  was  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  join  it  or  not.  He  was  a genius 
that  ill  brooked  controul;  but  exquifitely 
fenfible  to  friendlhip  and  kind  offices ; and 
his  attachment  to  the  Cardinal  was  very 
warm. 

Magnani’s  account  of  the  curiofities  of 
this  villa,  p.  1 1 1 , &c.  is  remarkably  full  and 
exadt,  infomuch  that  finding  little  to  add, 
and  fcarcely  any  thing  to  correct,  I fliall 
take  his  book  as  the  ground-work  of  what  I 
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have  to  fay;  nor  would  it  be  neceflary  to 
fay  any  things  if  De  la  Lande  and  Lady 
Niillerwcre  not  fo  very  fliort  upon  this  coL 
leflion,  which  undoubtedly  is  of  the  firfl 
rank  as  to  bufts  and  ftatues. 

Every  thing  here  is  in  the  moft  exquifite 
prefervation,  and  as  neat  as  an  Englifh  houfe» 
The  portico  towards  the  garden  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  things  that  can  be,  and  no- 
thing could  be  better  imagined  than  the  tem- 
ples of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  Who  fhall  fay  whether  moft  feelings 
acceptable  to  God,  are  excited  by  the  con- 
templation of  thefe  fanes  of  virtue  perfonified, 
or,  at  the  fhrine  of  a St.  Anticolus  and  a St. 
Regina,  whofe  relicks  are  mouldering  in  the 
chapel  juft  by  ? Befides  the  figures  of  thefe 
good  emperors,  here  are  many  other  por- 
traits interefting  in  Roman  ftory.  One 
grudges  a place  among  them  to  the  vile 
Domitian,  though  this  be  the  only  whole- 
length,  figure  of  him  which  has  efcaped  its 
juft  doom,  and  therefore  curious  as  an  anti- 
quity. Two  large  bafons  of  alabaftro  fio- 
rlto,  feven  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  are 
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not  the  leaft  fplendid  decorations  of  the 
temples  in  queftion. 

On  the  firft  floor  is  an  oval  veftibulc, 
which,  with  fome  rooms  adjoining,  are  high- 
ly elegant ; and  among  them  is  a cabinet  of 
very  choice  vafes,  and  other  antiquities.  The 
Egyptian  idol,  faid  to  be  of  plafma  dl  fme-^ 
raldo,  feems  a greenifli  bafaltes ; and  the 
Canopus,  another  idol,  like  a vafe  with  a head 
upon  it,  deferibed  as  of  touch-ftone,  is  furely 
bafaltes.  Here  is  a celebrated  bronze  Apollo 
faurodlonos ; and  a Minerva  of  the  fame 
metal. 

In  another  chamber,  over  a chimney- 
piece,  is  that  moft  exquifite  bas-relief  of 
Antinous,  in  white  marble,  efteemed  the 
choicefl:  piece  in  this  whole  collection,  and 
which  Winkelmann  calls  the  glory  of  the  art 
in  its  own  or  any  age.  It  was  found  at  the 
villa  Adriana,  and  appears  but  a part  of  a 
large  compofition,  reprefenting,  probably, 
the  apotheofis  of  this  youth.  Elis  figure  is 
in  profile,  of  no  very  bold  relief,  but  of  the 
moft  exquifite  beauty  and  grace.  Its  out- 
lines and  finiftiing  are  models  of  perfection. 

The  lateral  porticos  of  this  palace  contain 
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a prodigious  number  of  choice  antiquities, 
and  lead  on  each  fide  to  a feries  of  apart- 
ments no  lefs  abundantly  ftored.  Here 
are  termhii  of  many  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
and  poets,  with  Scipio  and  Hannibal.  An 
Ephefian  Diana,  with  her  ufual  fiiperabim- 
dance  of  breafts,  in  a temple  dedicated  to 
hcrfelf.  A captive  King,  whofe  gaVment  is 
of  the  green  hard  breccia,  already  defcribed 
at  the  villa  Borghefe,  faid  to  be  of  Egyptian 
origin,  Elere  is  a large  bafon  of  the  fame, 
exadtly  fimilar  to  one  in  the  portico  of  St. 
Mark’s  church  at  Venice  ; otherwife  the 
ftone  is  extremely  rare.  Bulls  of  Carracalla, 
Lucius  Veriis,  and  the  young  Marcellus, 
erroneoufly  called  by  Magnani  Marcus  Au- 
relius. A Serapis  in  bafaltes.  Various  very 
interefling  bas-reliefs,  among  which  are  fome 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  on  the  fides  of 
a vafe.  Innumerable  ftatues  of  gods,  god- 
defles,  and  heroes,  both  here  and  in  a portico 
of  the  garden,  efpecially  a terminus  of  Dio- 
genes ; and  vaft  numbers  of  Egyptian 
pricfls  and  idols  ; among  others,  Antinous 
in  the  form  of  Cfyris,  feven  feet  high,  in 
the  mod  beautiful  oriental  alabafter ; and 
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another  as  large  of  roflb  antico.  The  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  parterre,  formed 
of  four  Sileni  fupporting  a granite  bafon 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  is  much  admired  ; 
but  the  whole  of  this  parterre  is  formal  and 
dreary,  confidered  as  a garden,  and  deftitute 
of  {hade.  What  the  other  parts  of  the 
pleafure  grounds  are,  we  had  not  time  to 
examine.  The  fculptures  are  fuch  an  in- 
exhauftible  fund  of  ftudy  and  amufement, 
that  this  villa  ought  to  be  vifited  many 
times,  even  by  the  inoft  fuperficial  lover  of 
the  arts ; and  it  was  our  fate  to  fee  it  but 
once. 

Much  mu  ft  be  left  urifeen  after  the  long- 
eft  [ftay  in  Rome.  The  moft  perfevering 
induftry,  and  moft  ardent  curiofity,  will 
have  their  moments  of  languor,  and  many 
objedls  may  perhaps  be  inacceftible  at  the 
time  one  moft  wilhes  to  vifit  them.  Others 
may,  by  various  accidents,  be  fhut  up  from 
the  public  for  a time,  as  when  palaces  are 
repairing,  or  collections  changing  theif 
owners.  Add  to  this,  dark  days,  and  cold 
wet  weather,  very  unpleafant  for  ftudying 
in  uninhabited  or  marble  rooms  ; and  the 
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tnoft  a£tive  traveller  will  find  he  cannot  turn 
every  moment  to  account.  One  place  only 
is  equally  temperate  in  all  weathers,  St. 
Peter’s  church.  This  is  the  moft  delightful 
and  inexhauftible  lounging-place,  and  the 
beft  refource  for  filling  up  broken  days  or 
hours,  that  can  be. 

The  Corfmi  palace  we  could  not  get  ad- 
mittance into,  for  fome  of  the  reafons  above 
mentioned ; and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brac- 
ciano  is  fhewn  in  fummer  only,  when  the 
family  are  out  of  town.  Villa  Pamphili  we 
ought  to  have  feen,  but  vifited  only  its  gar- 
dens, which  are  fpacious,  wild,  and  mag- 
nificent. Villa  Giraud,  in  the  road  to  it, 
is  actually  built  in  the  form  of  a fhip,  at 
lead:  as  much  as  a houfe  can  be ; though  it 
feems  as  paradoxical  in  defcription,  as  Mr. 
Brace’s  mountains  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


CEREMONIES  AT  ROME  IN  THE  HOLY 
WEEK — CASTLE  OF  ST.  ANGELO — FO- 
RUM— COLOSSEUM,  AND  OTHER  RUINS 
— FOUNTAIN  OF  EGERIA — VILLA  AD- 
RIANS! A — TIVOLI — BOTANY. 


March  30.  13EING  the  laft  Friday  in 
Lent,  there  was  a vaft  concourfe  of  people 
at  St.  Peter’s  in  the  evening  ; among  others 
the  Duchefs  of  Albany,  natural  daughter  of 
the  Pretender.  All  the  altar-pieces  here,  as 
in  other  churches,  were  covered  with  purple 
curtains  in  fign  of  mourning ; and  during 
this  folemn  feafon  all  the  public  clocks  are 
made  to  ftrike  upon  wood. 

jlpril  I.  (Palm  Sunday.)  The  ceremony 
of  diftributing  palm  branches,  as  defcribed 
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by  Lady  Miller,  was  performed  in  the  Ca- 
pella  Siftina,  not  at  Monte  Cavallo,  as  the 
Pope  was  this  year  refident  at  the  Vatican. 
What  are  ufed  on  this  occafion  are  fmall 
fragments  of  real  date  palm-branches,  twill- 
ed about  with  ftraw  to  make  a figure.  In 
England,  Catholics  ufe  fprigs  of  yew  for  this 
ceremony.  Here  was  no  procefTion  on 
mules  to  the  Pantheon. 

At  feven  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  to  hear  a mofl 
delightful  Oratorio  of  Meteflafio  on  the 
PafTion,  the  mufic  by  Jomelli.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a fhort  Italian  oration,  delivered 
by  a boy  about  twelve  years  old,  dreffed  in 
black,  and  powdered.  Some  child  of  rank 
generally  performs  on  this  occafion,  as  it  is 
efleemed  an  honourable  fort  of  exercife. 
The  youth  was  not  deficient  in  courage,  nor 
in  the  graces  of  delivery,  though  of  courfe 
artificial,  and  fomewhat  too  pert. 

April  4.  (Wednefday.)  This  evening  we 
heard  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  fung  at 
St.  Apollinare,  near  the  Piazza  Navone.  The 
mufic  has  been  carefully  kept  for  feveral 
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ages  in  the  college  to  Vv'hlch  this  church  be- 
longs, and  is  always  performed  on  this  day. 
About  feven  the  fervice  began,  and  we  were 
gratified  with  fome  of  the  fweeteft  mofi; 
plaintive  founds  I ever  heard,  executed  by 
the  firft  finger  of  the  theatre  Della  Valle^ 
wfithout  any  accompaniment. 

April  5.  (Maundy  Thurfday.)  A day  of 
great  parade : we  repaired  at  nine  to  the 
Vatican,  and  after  hearing  mafs  in  the  Ca- 
pella  Siftina,  went  to  the  Capella  Paolina, 
the  altar  of  which  was  illuminated  with 
about  4000  wax  tapers.  The  Pope  and 
Cardinals  foon  came  thither  in  proceflion, 
bringing  the  facrament  along  with  them, 
and  leaving  it  there.  Next  followed  the 
benediction  from  the  central  window  of  St, 
Peter’s,  the  mofi  auguft  of  all  the  ceremonies 
of  this  day ; and  then  the  wafhing  of  the  pil-^ 
grims  ’feet,  with  their  dinner,  at  which  they 
were  ferved  by  his  Holinefs  in  perfon.  We 
then  faw  the  table  fct  out  for  the  Cardinals’ 
dinner,  and  in  two  other  rooms  the  magni- 
ficent fervices  of  gilt  plate,  deftined  for  their 
ufe,  drefled  out  with  flowers,  &;c.  Lady 
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Miller’s  account  of  all  thefe  ceremonies  is 
fo  full  and  exadf,  that  I forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  Foreigners,  at  leaft  of  our  fex, 
are  readily  admitted  to  the  whole.  Ladies, 
if  properly  recommended,  are  allowed  to 
fee  them  from  latticed  boxes  provided  on 
purpofe.  It  is  ufual  to  go  in  a black  full 
drefs,  and  being  fo  apparelled,  the  guards 
readily  let  us  pafs,  notwithflanding  the  Ca- 
pella  Paolina  being  fo  fmall  that  fcarcely 
twenty  people  could  get  in  befides  the  afTift- 
ants  in  the  proceflion.  Toleration  extends 
here  fo  far,  that  in  this  moft  folemn  fervicc, 
when  all  the  Cardinals  and  the  Pope  himfelf 
were  proftrate  before  the  altar,  fome  Swifs 
proteftants  refrained  from  kneeling,  and  gave 
no  offence.  In  the  Capella  Siflina,  on  this 
and  other  days,  our  ftation  was  in  the  walk 
])ehiiid  the  bench  of  Bifhops,  and  before 
that  occupied  by  the  heads  of  houfes,  which 
not  being  always  filled,  we  often  procured 
feats  upon  it.  Otherwife  the  bifhops,  with 
equal  good  nature  and  politenefs,  made  a 
fign  to  us  to  fit  down  on  the  back  of  their 
liench,  whenever  the  fervice  required  their 
(landing  or  kneeling.  At  the  walhing  cT 
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the  feet  we  abfolutely  touched  the  Pope,  and 
during  the  dinner,  the  number  of  flrangers 
round  the  table  making  it  difficult  for  the 
fervants  to  remove  the  diffies,  we  fet  the  ex- 
ample of  affiftlng  them,  faying,  that  “ when 
his  Plolinefs  ferved  the  table,  any  body  might 
be  proud  to  help  away  with  the  plates,”  by 
which  means  our  party  kept  their  places, 
and  faw  the  whole  ceremony  very  commo- 
dioufly,  contributing  to  amufe  the  company 
in  our  turn. 

In  the  afternoon  we  returned  again  to  the 
Sixtine  chapel,  and  heard  the  whole  fervice, 
confifting  of  fifteen  pfalms,  and  the  miferere. 
After  the  three  firft  pfalms,  fome  of  the  la- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  were  fung  mofl 
divinely  indeed.  At  the  end  of  the  pfalms 
the  lights  were  extinguifhed,  except  thofe 
in  the  mufic  gallery,  which  were  not  very 
apparent ; nor  could  we  fee  the  muficians  ; 
and  the  miferere  was  performed  by  twilight. 
This  piece  of  mufic  is  one  of  the  mofl  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  The  performance  is 
entirely  vocal,  yet  founds  of  inllruments 
frequently  feemed  intermixed.  Nothing- 
can  be  fweeter,  more  plaintive,  nor  more  har- 
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monious;  but  I expeded  fomewhat  more 
of  magnificence ; and  the  voices  feemed  far 
from  numerous.  Well  might  Lady  Miller’s 
fine  tafte  and  fenfibility  make  her  own 
“ Ihe  never  heard  mufic  before,”  and  that 
“ file  had  now  heard  enough  to  make  her 
diffatisfied  with  the  fineft  opera,  and  the 
moft  perfed:  performers  to  be  found  elfe- 
where.”  It  is  faid  the  Emperor  Jofeph  11. 
was  fo  delighted  with  this  mufic,  he  pro- 
cured an  accurate  copy  of  the  notes,  and 
had  it  performed  at  Vienna ; but  the  effed 
was  not  the  fame.  German  execution  would 
not  do  ; Italian  tafte  was  requifite. 

Afterwards  every  body  flocked  to  St. 
Peter’s,  which  was  illuminated  folely  by  an 
immenfe  crofs  of  burniflied  copper,  ftudded 
with  innumerable  lamps,  and  fufpended  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  before  the  high  altar. 
The  effed  of  light  and  fliade  throughout 
the  church  is  very  fine,  and  many  artifts 
might  be  feen  taking  advantage  of  it  to  make 
fketches  of  the  building.  Many  relicks 
were  exhibited  • from  the  gallery  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica, under  the  great  dome  ; among  others 
the  famous  handkerchief  which  that  faint 
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lent  our  Saviour  to  wipe  his  face,  and  which 
received  its  impreffion  ; a precious  memorial 
indeed  if  genuine  ! A worthy  Abbe  of  our 
acquaintance  being  alone  this  evening  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  church,  fome  country 
people  came  to  enquire  of  him,  whether 
that  illuminated  crofs  was  holy.  To  which 
he  replied  in  the  affimative,  juftly  obferving, 
as  he  told  us  the  ftory,  that  he  really  did  not 
know  what  other  anfwer  to  give. 

April  6.  (Good  Friday.)  Mafs  was  faid 
at  the  Capella  Siftina  as  yefterday,  except 
that  no  wafer  was  confecrated,  but  his  Holi- 
nefs  went  in  proceffion  to  the  Capella  Pao- 
lina,  where  he  took  the  wafer  out  of  the 
fuppofed  fepulchre  on  the  altar,  in  which  it 
had  remained  fi nee  yefterday,  and  brought 
it  with  great  folemnity  into  the  firft  men- 
tioned chapel.  Previous  to  his  going  to  the 
Pauline  chapel,  he  uncovered  the  crofs  on 
the  altar,  and  then  kneeled  before  it.  After 
which,  the  Cardinals,  Biftiops,  &c.  in  their 
turns  did  the  fame.  This- is  called  the  ado- 
ration of  the  crofs,  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
accompanied  by  very  fine  vocal  mufic.  The 
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Pope  was  without  fhoes  or  mitre ; but  after 
he  had  bowed  to  the  crofs,  prayed  filently, 
and  kiffed  the  altar  fteps,  he  returned  to  his 
feat,  and  refiimed  his  mitre  and  fhoes.  Dur- 
ing fome  part  of  the  mafs  a friar  delivered 
a Latin  fermon. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  the  Miferere 
at  the  Sixtine  chapel,  fet  by  a different 
compofer  from  that  of  yeflerday,  I knew 
not  which  compofition  to  prefer.  Each 
feemed  the  perfedlion  of  harmony,  and  left 
nothing  to  be  defired,  but  that  its  impreflion 
might  laft  for  ever.  The  Pope  went  from 
hence  to  St.  Peter’s,  to  pay  his  devotions  to 
tlie  illuminated  crofs.  In  order  to  have  a 
good  view  of  him,  we  got  upon  the  fteps 
of  the  high  altar,  which,  like  every  other 
altar  in  Rome,  was  at  prefent  quite  unfuiv 
niflicd,  and  feemed  to  be  no  longer  confider- 
ed  as  a holy  place,  in  allufion  to  the  fad  fuf- 
pence  of  the  Chriftian  world  between  the 
crucifixion  and  refurredflcn.  At  this  altar 
was  now  an  affemblage  of  the  moft  diflin- 
guiflied  foreigners,  collected  there  to  fee  his 
Holinefs,  particularly  their  Royal  Highneffes 
the  Didte  and  Duchefs  of  Gloucefter,  the 
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Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Buccleugli,  and  tke 
feveral  ladies  of  their  parties,  to  all  whom 
the  Pope  feemed  adlually  to  be  kneeling ; 
and  this  had  an  extremely  ludicrous  effedt. 
It  was  a matter  of  debate  among  fome  of 
us,  what  could  moh;  probably  occupy  the 
holy  flither’s  thoughts  at  that  moment. 
Could  fo  many  lovely,  though  heretical, 
forms  be  totally  unregarded  ? Perhaps  a 
pious  wilh  might  be  excited  for  their  con- 
verfion.  Could  the  moft  mortified  and  ab- 
ftradied  mind  be  entirely  abforbed  in  fpiritual 
meditation,  amid  the  fplendour  of  fo  much 
pageantry,  and  the  gaze  of  fuch  a multitude 
of  curious  and  obferving  eyes,  without  fiif- 
fering  a thought  to  wander  from  the  idea 
which  that  fufpended  crofs  was  intended  to 
excite  ? I will  not  fay  what  were  all  our 
various  conjedures  on  this  fubjed,  but  I am 
alTured  by  an  obferving  lady  who  ftood  near 
his  Holinefs,  that  a part  of  his  concern,  at 
lead:,  was  evidently  to  kneel  gracefully,  and 
to  difplay  a very  handfome  leg  to  the  bed 
advantage.  No  Pope  ever  conduded  him- 
felf  with  more  judgment  or  tade  in  all  the 
ceremonies  in  w^hich  he  performs  a part, 
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nor  is  this,  ferioufly,  an  inconfiderable  or 
unimportant  merit  in  the  Papal  chara<fl:er. 

The  relicks  were  exhibited  again.  The 
church  was  quite  a promenade,  and  throng- 
ed with  the  flrll  people  then  in  Rome,  as 
well  natives  as  foreigners.  On  this  occafion 
the  immenfity  of  the  fabrick  appeared  more 
ftriking  than  ever.  The  vaft  multitudes  of 
people  made  no  crowd.  Troops  of  peafants 
and  of  citizens  met  parties  of  princelTes  with 
their  numerous  attendant  abbes  and  cavalteriy 
without  joining  or  incommoding  each  other; 
and  though  every  body  was  in  motion,  no- 
body was  in  another’s  way. 

At  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter’s  this  evening 
all  the  company  were  in  mourning,  in  de- 
cent conformity  to  the  cuhoms  of  the  place. 

April  j.  (Saturday.)  We  witnelTed  vari- 
ous other  ceremonies  at  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
Firll  the  matins,  at  which  a cardinal  offici- 
ated. The  litany  was  moft  delightfully 
chanted,  and  before  it  was  liniffied  the  Pope 
came  in.  The  cardinals  all  killed  his  hand 
in  turn.  Afterwards  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
arranged  thcmfelves  before  the  altar,  lland- 
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Ing  uncovered.  We  watched  the  event  In 
iilent  ful'penfe,  when  on  a fudden  the  pur- 
ple curtain  dropped,  and  difcovered  a fine 
piece  of  tapeftry  of  the  Refurredion  of 
Chrifi: ; at  the  fame  moment  the  found  of 
trumpets  was  heard  without  the  chapel. 
Never  was  any  thing  more  theatrical,  yet  the 
eifed:  was  tob  ftriking  to  be  difapproved. 
High  Mafs  being  then  performed,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  hofi;  the  trumpets  founded 
again.  After  much  kneeling,  bowing,  blefs- 
ing,  &:c.  &c.  the  Pope  retired  and  put  an 
end  to  the  fhew. 

W e then  went  into  the  church,  and  found 

* 

the  pictures  uncovered,  the  altar  furnifhed, 
and  great  preparations  making  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  While  we  were  there,  the 
Pope  came  in,  attended  by  his  Swifs  guards, 
as  is  his  ufual  cuftom  every  day  about  two 
o’clock.  Pie  firfi:  kneeled  to  the  chapel  of 
the  facrament,  which  was  decorated  with 
tapers,  and  then  went  to  the  famous  old 
ftatue  of  St.  Peter,  faid  to  have  been  made 
out  of  a figure  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The 
foot  of  this  he  kifled  and  applied  to  his 
forehead  repeatedly,  afterwards  holding  his 
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head  under  It  for  a long  time.  During  this, 
which  was  really  the  only  contemptible  per- 
formance of  the  good  man  that  I ever  wit- 
nelfed,  and  the  only  one  that  ftaggered  my 
charitable  opinion  of  his  probity  and  good 
fenfe,  for  it  is  a voluntary  ceremony,  his 
guards  formed  a circle  around  him.  There 
were  fcarcely  ten  people  in  the  church  be- 
lides.  Many  of  the  Swifs  were  fmiling, 
and  one  of  them  v/as  guilty  of  an  adfion 
that  aftonifhed  us  extremely.  As  the  Pope 
held  his  head  under  the  toe  of  the  ftatue, 
this  wicked  foldier  imitated  the  adion  of 
kicking  with  his  foot,  calling  an  arch  fmile 
at  his  next  neighbour.  This  Ihews  how 
little  the  moll  ignorant  are  really  deceived 
by  mummery  and  grimace,  unlefs  it  be  ac- 
companied v/ith  fomething  great  or  virtuous. 
Hypocrify  is  often  like  the  filly  ollrich,  that 
thinks  itfelf  fecure,  if  it  only  hides  its  head. 
When  the  holy  father  had  fatislied  his  de- 
votion to  the  great  toe  of  this  brazen  image, 
he  kneeled  for  a very  long  while  before  the 
high  altar,  as  the  preceding  evening,  taking 
fnulf  feveral  timesi  very  deliberately ; after 
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which  he  returned  home  through  the  Capel!^ 
Gregoriana. 

Jlpril  8.  (Eaftcr  Sunday.)  was  a day  of 
great  expediation,  and  it  exceeded  every 
thing  yet  exhibited. 

At  nine  we  xvent  to  St.  Peter’s,  where  a 
mod  fuperb  throne  of  crimfon  velvet  was 
prepared  for  his  Holinefs  behind  the  high 
altar,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  tribune. 
The  altar  was  adorned  with  candlefticks  and 
ftatues  of  pure  gold,  each  at  lead  fix  feet 
high,  and  rich  carpets  were  fpread  from  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  Pope  foon 
came  in  his  crimfon  velvet  chair  borne  on 
men’s  dioulders,  and  with  the  two  fuperb 
fans  of  white  peacock’s  feathers  carried,  as 
ufual,  behind  him.  He  wore  a fine  tiara, 
and  was  preceded  by  the  cardinals  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church  in  their  full  drefs ; 
among  them  the  Greek  patriarch,  with  his 
mitre  fomething  like  an  imperial  crown. 
Eight  different  tiaras  and  mitres  were  carried 
before  the  Pope,  all  rich  in  pearls  and  preci- 
cious  dones  of  great  value.  On  one  of  them 
his  name,  Pius  VI.  was  embroidered.  Ail 
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thefe  were  placed  on  the  altar.  The  Swlfs 
guards  were  in  armour,  as  on  the  preceding 
Thurfday  morning  at  the  chapeL 

During  the  firft  part  of  the  fervice  the 
Pope  fat  in  a fmall  throne  on  one  fide  of  the 
great  one,  and  between  that  and  the  altar. 
Here  he  was  dreffed  with  great  ceremony, 
by  a number  of  affiftants,  with  much  more 
magnificent  robes  than  thofe  in  which  he 
, came,  except  that  he  exchanged  his  fine  tiara 
for  a plain  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  feated 
himfelf  on  his  grand  throne.  He  then  per- 
formed high  mafs,  being  fometimes  at  the 
altar,  fometimes  at  His  throne,  as  occafion 
required.  The  leffons  were  chanted  in 
Latin  firff,  and  then  in  Greek,  by  a hand- 
fome  Greek  prieft  with  fine  dark  unpowder- 
ed hair,  who  performed  his  fundfion  with 
much  grace  and  dignity.  Afterwards  his 

Holinefs  adminiflered  the  facrament,  that  is 

» 

the  wafer  only,  to  the  cardinals  and  the  prin- 
cipal civil  magiffrate,  having  iirft  taken  it  in 
both  kinds  himfelf.  The  wine  he  fucked 
out  of  the  cup  through  a gold  pipe,  an 
ancient  cuftom,  of  which  I leave  thofe  who 
are  learned  in  ecclefiaflical  lore  to  fhew  the 

reafon. 
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i-eafon.  This  ceremony  being  concluded,  he 
was  carried  in  his  chair,  making  the  fign  of 
the  crofs  to  the  people  as  he  went  along, 
round  to  the  other  fide  of  the  altar,  where 
he  paid  his  devoirs  as  ufual ; and  was  then 
conveyed  upftairs  to  the  great  front  window 
of  the  church,  from  whence  he  gave  his 
benediction  as  on  the  preceding  Thurfday ; 
the  great  bell  ringing,  the  guns  of  St.  An- 
gelo firing,  and  the  foldlers  being  drawn  up 
in  the  great  area  before  the  church,  which, 
as  well  as  the  infide  of  that  building,  was 
crowded  with  immenfe  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple. 

I never  in  my  life  faw  any  magnificence 
or  dignity  which  could  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  Pope  exhibited  in  this  morning’s 
bufinefs.  All  the  decorations  were  fo  com- 
plete in  their  kind,  fo  truly  fuperb  and  ele- 
gant, that  no  fhcw  could  be  finer  ; and  the 
whole  exhibition  was  fo  much  calculated  to 
infpire  veneration  and  awe,  as  well  as  admi- 
ration, that  furely  nothing  human  could  ex- 
ceed it.  Certainly  no  fovereign,  who  pre- 
tends to  mere  temporal  authority,  can  ever 
afllime  fuch  dignity ; nor  can  any  fcene  of 
. VoL.  II.  ■ T action 
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action  be  found  comparable  to  tbe  ftupend- 
ous  temple  where  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. 

' The  throne  and  Its  accompaniments  were 
immediately  removed  ; and  thus  ended  the- 
devotional  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week. 

Thefe  ceremonies  are  a great  objedt  of  curi- 
ofity  to  travellers,  and  Rome  is  never  fo  full  af 
ftrangers  as  at  this  feafon.  Foreigners  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  their  accommodation  in 
any  refpect.  They  bring  too  much  money 
into  the  town  to  be  unwelcome  guefts  ; and 
the  Englifh  in  particular  meet  with  the  kind- 
eft  attentions,  and  a flattering  fort  of  defer- 
ence, quite  diflindt  from  French  cringing, 
from  peiTons  of  all  ranks.  They  ferve  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  fociety  among  the 
nobility  ; and  the  attention  they  pay  to  the 
curiofities  of  the  place  enfures  them  the 
good  Muil  of  every  true  born  Roman,  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft  rank.  AVith  re- 
fpecl  to  their  manners  or  condudt,  provided 
they  do  not  difturb  the  public  peace,  there 
is  no  kind  of  reftraint.  No  bowing  nor 
fafting,  even  in  the  moft  folemn  feafon,  un- 
lefs  they  choofe  it.  Our  purveyor  requefted 

as- 
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as  a favour  that  we  would  not  require  mea- 
ger dinners  in  Lent,  to  which  we  readily 
aflented  ; but  thinking  it  decorous  to  alk  for 
fifh  on  Good  Friday,  he  anfwered  us,  that 
if  our  confciences  required  it,  we  fhould  be 
furnifhed  with  fifh ; but  if  not,  he  would 
be  more  particularly  obliged  to  us  to  difpenfe 
with  it  that  day,  on  account  of  its  fcarcity. 
We  told  him  our  confciences  made  no  point 
of  any  fuch  matters,  and  that  we  had  more 
confidered  his  feelings  than  our  own,  in 
making  the  requeft ; accordingly  we  were 
fupplied,  among  other  things,  with  a good 
piece  of  wild  boar.  In  the  devotional  cere- 
monies, I believe  none  of  the  Englilh,  then 
at  Rome,  were  fo  pundilious  as  to  fhew  any 
rude  or  faflidious  non-conformity  to  the  ge- 
neral cuftoms.  For  my  part,  I conformed 
upon  principle,  by  no  means  “ condemning 
thofe  who  kneeled  not,”  nor  complying  out 
of  any  fear  or  apprehenfion  with  thofe  who 
did.  I confidered  all  thefe  various  forms 
but  as  another  mode  of  expreffing  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  the  fame  God  and  the  fame 
Saviour  we  all  in  common  revere ; and 
fhould  have  but  a bad  opinion  of  the  heart 
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and  principles  of  any  one  who  could  witnefs 
many  of  them,  without  genuine  religious 
emotions.  It  would  be  happy  if  the  differ- 
ences of  religion  were  lefs  thought  of,  than 
thofe  fources  of  improvement  and  confolation 
to  which  all  modes  of  faith,  in  common,  di- 
red;  us,  though  each  by  a different  path. 

Converted  Jews  are  baptized  in  Eafter 
Week  at  St.  John  Lateran,  with  great  pomp. 
Thefe  people  are  tolerated  at  Rome  under 
fevere  reflridiions,  being  locked  up  every 
night  within  a walled  precind  allotted  for 
their  habitation,  where  they  have  a miferably 
dirty  fynagogue,  accompanied  with  every 
fign  of  poverty.  A fermon  is  preached  for 
their  edification  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year,  at  a chapel  near  the  hofpital  called 
Trinita  de’  Pelegrini ; and  one  hundred 
Jewifh  men,  with  fifty  women,  are  obliged 
to  attend  and  hear  it.  As  to  the  reafon  of 
this  difproportion  between  the  numbers  of 
the  two  fexes,  whether  it  be  that  women 
are  confidered  as  having  greater  powers  of 
propagating  the  truth  if  converted,  or  that 
confiderable  numbers  of  the  fair  Jeweffes 
are  fuppofed  to  be  already  in  the  way  of  fal- 
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vation,  in  confequence  of  the  private  in- 
ftrudions  of  abbes  and  other  holy  perfon- 
ages,  I have  not  accurately  learned. 

On  Eafler  Monday,  in  the  evening,  fplen- 
did  fire-works  were  difplayed  from  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo.  There  were  many  illumi- 
nations in  different  parts  of  the  town  made 
by  rows  of  great  torches,  or  rather  iron  cups 
of  pitch  and  other  combuftibles,  burning 
before  fome  of  the  principal  palaces,  which, 
from  the  terrace  of  Trinita  de’  Monti,  made 
the  town  ’look  as  if  it  were  on  fire  in  fifty 
different  places.  Several  fky-rockets  were 
alfo  exhibited.  About  nine  the  grand  dif- 
play  began  by  a vaft  fountain  of  fire,  con- 
fifting  of  4500  rockets  difcharged  at  once 
from  the  top  of  the  caftle.  Of  this  magni- 
ficent fire-work  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby,  has 
given  a very  exad:  reprefentation  in  one  of 
his  excellent  pidures.  Afterwards  followed 
a variety  of  other  devices,  with  fome  very 
lofty  rockets  occafionally,  and  the  whole 
was  terminated  by  a fountain  like  the  firft. 
I never  beheld  any  thing  of  the  kind  com- 
parable to  thefe  fire-v/orks.  The  following 
evening  we  faw  them  to  greater  advantage 
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from  a hoiife  fronting  the  caftle,  which  ia 
much  the  heft  fituation.  The  expencc  of 
each  night  is  faid  to  be  500  Roman  crowns, 
or  about  1 1 2 1.  fterling. 

It  is  worth  while  to  afcend  the  roof  of 
this  caftle,  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
is  an  oblong  roorn,  painted  by  Julio  Romano, 
and  others,  in  which  fome  fuppofe  the  afhes 
of  Adrian  w’ere  originally  depofited;  though 
the  moft  general  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
enclofed  in  the  large  pine -apple  of  bronze, 
which  crowned  the  fummit  of  the  ancient 
ftrud;ure.  No  veftiges  remain  of  the  cafing 
and  ornaments  of  marble,  which,  with  the 
fine  columns  now  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  ori- 
ginally  decorated  this  magnificent  maufo- 
leum.  How  tantalizing  is  it  to  read  of  the 
' ravages  of  the  barbarians  who  firft  turned 
this  building  into  a caftle,  and  defended 
themfelves  with  fragments  of  its  ftatues,  till 
all  traces  of  its  former  glory  were  entirely 
obliterated  ! The  folid  fabrick  itfelf  has, 

I 

however,  refifted  alike  the  efforts  of  time 
and  barbarifm,  and  is  now  the  chief  fortrefs 
of  the  city.  Hither  the  Pope  can  retire 
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from  the  Vatican,  in  cafe  of  any  alarm,  by 
means  of  a covered  gallery,  built  by  Alex-^ 
ander  VI.  who  might  well  be  glad  of  fucli  a 
retreat.  Here  is  the  Papal  treafury  and 
archives.  One  curiofity  in  this  eaftle  is  a 
chair,  like  a large  fentry-box,  fufpended  by 
ropes,  and  fo  balanced  that  a perfon  in  it 
may,  by  a flight  effort  with  his  hands,  afcend 
or  defcend  in  a moment  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  pafling  througli  trap- doors  in 
each  floor. 

In  this  place  Father  Ricci,  the  lafl  Gene- 
ral of  the  Jefuits,  was  confined  till  his  death, 
two  years  after  the  diffolution  of  that  order. 
We  heard  an  interefting  account  from  an 
eye-witnefs,  very  nearly  concerned  in  the 
matter  himfelf,  as  I fufpedt,  of  the  grief  and 
defpair  difplayed  by  the  fraternity  at  the  fu- 
neral of  their  chief,  who  w^as  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Florentines  not  far  diftant. 
With  him  whatever  hopes  they  might  have 
of  reftorafion  vanifhed ; and,  like  a little 
Ihock  of  any  kind  after  a great  afflidion,  his 
death  feemed  to  be  more  acutely  felt  than 
even  the  firfl  great  blow  of  their  diffolu- 
tion, 
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The  various  ruins  of  Rome  have  been  too 
often  defcribed,  and  are  too  well  known,  to 
need  any  new  illuftration.  Many  of  the 
principal  ones  are  btuated  about  the  Campq 
Vaccino,  a dirty  defolate  place,  which  was 
once  the  Forum*  Here  are  the  thrre  vaft 
arches,  all  that  remain  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace ; the  triumphal  arches  of  Septimius 
Severus,  Titus,  and,  not  far  diftant,  that  of 
Conftantine.  Under  the  gateway  of  that 
of  Titus,  through  which  no  Jew  will  ever 
pafs,  are  bas-reliefs  finely  executed  of  the 
fpoils  of  Solomon’s  Temple  j among  which 
the  feven  candlefticks,  the  ark,  &c.  may  be 
diftindtly  feen ; and  from  hence  are  taken 
the  figures  of  thefe  things,  ufually  given  in 
hiftories  of  the  bible,  as  they  exadlly  acccrd 
with  the  defcriptions  in  holy  writ.  1 won- 
der fo  very  curious  and  precious  a monument 
is  not  better  prelerved. 

From  this  fpot  we  come  to  the  Coloffeum^ 
that  ftupendous  fabrick,  from  whofe  majeftic 
ruins  princes  and  cardinals  have  pilfered 
materials  for  feveral  palaces,  without  making 
any  very  perceptible  imprefiion.  Such  lacri- 
legious  attempts  have,  lor  the  future,  been 
8 rendered 
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rendered  impradicable,  by  the  laudible  coa^ 
trivance  of  Benedid  XIV.  who  has  confe- 
crated  this  building,  under  pretence  that  it 
was  fandtified  by  the  blood  of  many  Chriftian 
martyrs  in  the  times  of  perfecution  ; and 
the  fame  Pope  has  caufed  feveral  altars  to  be 
erected  within  its  circuit.  It  is  now  there- 
fore a holy  building,  and  cannot  be  plunder- 
ed any  more  without  facrilege  againft  the 
church,  as  well  as  againft  the  arts.  In  one 
part  of  the  ruins  lives  a hermit,  who  has  the 
' care  of  a fmall  chapel.  All  the  broken 
arches  are  over-run  wuth  grafs  and  bufhes, 
intermixed  with  abundance  of  the  beautiful 
red  anemone.  Anemone  hortenfis ; and  no- 
thing can  be  more  fingularly  romantic  than 
the  views  from  the  upper  part,  where  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  Campania,  with  ancient 
aquedudfs,  monuments, and  other  pidfurefque 
objedts,  are  feen  through  breaks  ^in  the 
outer  circumference  of  this  vaft  ruin,  which 
makes  the  beft  poflible  fore-ground  for  fuch 
feenes. 

The  ruins  of  Caracalla’s  baths  are  next 
in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  Coloffeum ; but  the 
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ground  about  them  is  fo  much  enclofed 
in  gardens,  they  are  not  very  acceffible. 

What  remains  of  the  baths  of  Titus  are 
fome  vaulted  chambers,  now' fubterraneous, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ancient  frefco 
decorations;  from  whence  Raphael  borrowed 
his  arabefques  for  the  galleries  of  the  Va- 
tican. 

The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  has  been  very 
fine ; but  is  now  in  a moft  miferable  ftate, 
encumbered  and  choaked  with  wretched 
houfes,  and  black  with  dirt  and  finoke. 
Within  its  walls  ftands  the  Palazzo  Orfmi, 
in  the  court  of  which  are  fome  good  fculp- 
tures. 

Trajan’s  Column  is  built  of  huge  entire 
blocks  of  the  fineft  white  marble,  through 
the  centre  of  which  the  ftair-cafe  has  been 
cut.  We  afeended  its  top  by  187  fteps. 
Its  fine  pedeftal  is  now  difencumbered  from 
rubbifh,  and  ftands  in  a funk  area  about  its 
own  height,  fhewing  how  much  the  neigh- 
bouring ground  has  been  raifed. 

The  pyramidal  Maufoleum  of  Caius  Cef- 
tius  is  perfedly  well  prefer^^ed,  and  ftands 
partly  built  up  in  the  town-wall  near  St, 

Paul’s 
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Paul’s  gate.  The  dark  fepulchral  chamber 
in  the  centre,  is  painted  with  angels  and 
other  ornaments.  Near  it  is  the  burying- 
ground  for  the  Englifh,  and  other  heretics, 
who  are  not  allowed  to  be  depofited  in  con- 
fecrated  ground,  left  by  that  means  they 
Ihould  by  accident,  perhaps,  get  to  Heaven, 
and  Satan  be  cheated  of  his  juft  due  ; for  it 
feems  confecrated  burial  is  a very  powerful 
means  of  admiflion  into  Paradife ; many 
Chriftians  laying  fo  great  a ftrefs  upon  it, 
that  they  appear  to  think  it  their  beft  chance, 
as  perhaps  it  fometimes  may. 

Out  of  the  next  gate,  St.  Sebaftian,  the 
road  leads  to  the  famous  fountain  of  Egeria; 
which  has  now  regained  its  native  wildnefs, 
and  is  returned  to  that  ftate,  the  lofs  of  which 
the  poet  lamented : 

“ quanto  prajftantius  eflet 

“ Numen  aquae,  viridifi  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tOr- 
phura.’^  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  v.  18. 

■The  clear  fpring  arifes  from  the  recefs  of 
a ruined  vault,  where  is  a recumbent  ftatue 
of  the  nymph,  much  damaged.  The  little 

green 


' purple,  yellow,  or  fmall  white  flowers  ; and 
all  the  margin  of  the  fountain  is  -beautifully 
over-hung  with  molfes  and  fern. 

That  gate  of  Rome  called  Porta  Pia,  de- 
figned  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  remarkable 


for  fome  of  its  ornaments  repre- 


fenting  a barber’s  bafon  and 
11  towel,  which  are  faid  to  have  been 


farcaftically  contrived  by  the  ar- 


chited,  to  remind  the  fpedator  that  Pope 

Pius  IV.  who  built  it,  and  whom  Michael 

» 

Angelo  hated,  was  the  fon  of  a barber. 

One  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  mofl;  indifl- 
penfible  excurfions  about  Rome,  is  to  Tivoli. 
We  went  thither  on  the  i8th  of  April,  pair- 
ing by  the  old  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  with- 
out the  walls,  whofe  doors  were  Ihut.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  external  ap- 
pearance. The  road  is  rather  uninterefting 
in  the  beginning.  Silene  pcndula  grew  every 
where,  and  the  banks  were  covered  with 
Afphoddiis  ramofus  in  full  flower,  as  well  as 
varieties  of  Ophrys  aranifera  (Spider  Orchis) 
and  the  Orchis  rubra  of  Jacquin. 
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About  fifteen  miles  from  Rome  Is  a finall 
lake  on  the  left,  a little  way  out  of  the  road, 
the  water  of  which  depofits  a very  copious 
ftony  fediment,  encrufting  every  thing  about 
it,  and  forming  tophi  like  the  Tivoli  ftone. 
All  the  neighbourhood  confifts  of  the  fame 
ftone,  on  which  grows  Lichen  cartilagineus 
of  Lightfoot,  and  in  the  interftices  many 
ftarved  and  dwarfifti  plants,  among  others 
Ci/ius  falicifoUus. 

A little  farther  on  is  the  fulphureous  lake, 
or  Solfatara^  which  difchargcs  itfelf  by  a 
canal  of  blue  turbid  water.  The-  floating 
iflands  of  this  lake,  are  nothing  more  than 
congeries  of  the  roots  of  rufhes,  congluti- 
nated  by  the  fediment  of  the  water.  Plenty 
of  hepatic  gas  was  bubbling  up  from  the 
bottom,  which  we  were  foon  glad  to  leave  to 

“ wafte  its  fragrance  on  the  defart  air.” 

Great  bufhes  of  the  Judas  tree,  Cercis 
S'lUquaJlrum^  now  in  full  bloom,  contributed 
very  much  to  enliven  the  feenery  hereabouts. 
They  were  as  yet  deftitute  of  leaves ; and 
their  innumerable  flowers  of  a glowing  red, 
i|  fet  on  the  dark  brown  bark,  had  a moft  bril- 
liant 
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llant  effect.  I heartily  wifh  Judas  had  eho- 
fen  Ibme  more  vulgar  trte  to  hang  himfelf 
upon,  that  his  odious  memory  might  not  be 
perpetuated  along  with  this  pretty  plant. 
Sfyrax  officinale^  Storage  tree,  likewife  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  us  here  for  the  fir  ft  time. 

At  the  bridge  called  Ponte  Lucano  is  an 
ancient  tower,  the  fepulchre  of  the  Plautia 
family,  with  an  infeription,  to  be  found  in 
De  la  Lande  and  Lady  Miller.  The  tower 
itfelf  is  a fine  objeT.  From  hence  the 
right-hand  road  conducted  us  to  Adrian’s 
celebrated  villa ; to  which  fo  many  of  the 
prefent  mufeums  of  Rome  have  been  in- 
debted for  their  chief  riches,  and  where 
probably  innumerable  treafures  ftill  remain 
buried.  Its  ruins  give  a high  idea  of  its 
former  magnificenee ; but  they  are  fo  much 
mutilated  and  over-run  with  weeds  and 
bufties,  that  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to 
make  out  the  plan  of  the  whole.  It  is 
known  to  have  contained  theatres,  temples 
(efpecially  for  the  Egyptian  worfhip),  aque- 
ducts, a library,  reprefentations  of  Tartarus 
and  Elyfium,  with  every  thing  that  could 
gratify  the  tafte  and  luxury  of  a very  accom- 

pliftied 
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plifhed  and  powerful  fovereign.  A full  ac- 
count of  what  it  now  is,  as  well  as  what  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  may  be  feen  in 
De  la  Lande,  vol.  vi.  p.  267. 

On  the  vaulted  roof  of  an  apartment, 
where  many  perfons  have  written  their 
names,  I met  with  that  of  Ferber ; which  fo 
ftrongly  belied  the  old  adage  againft  writing 
on  a wall,  I was  proud  to  infcribe  my  own 
beneath  it.  Here  we  met  with  a fcorpion, 
Scorpio  Europceus^  under  a large  ftone.  It 
was  half  torpid,  and  little  prepared  for  attack 
or  defence.  In  fummer  thefe  ruins  moft 
probably  fwarm  with  fuch  infed:s,  as  well 
as  vipers,  lizards,  &c.  yet  I would  gladly 
encounter  them  all  to  meet  with  a plant  of 
the  true  Balfam  of  Mecca,  Amyris  OpobaU 
famum^  which  Adrian  is  faid  to  have  culti- 
vated here  among  many  other  curious  Orien- 
tal plants.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  report  has  not  originated  from  the  Abbe 
Richard’s  confounding  the  Balfam  tree  of 
Mecca  with  the  Styrax ; fee  Defer, 
Italic.^  vol.  vi.  p.  403.  and  De  la  Lande, 
vol.  vi.  p.  307.  The  Styrax  certainly  does 
grow  here,  and  in  all  the  hedges  about  Tivoli, 
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As  Csefalplnus  firll  remarked,  De  Planits;^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  34.  and  may  very  pofTibly  have 
been  originally  brought  by  Adrian.  Its 
native  country  is  Judea,  where  it  produces 
abundance  of  that  fweet  and  precious  gum 
or  refin  called  Storax ; but  at  Tivoli  it 
fcarcely  affords  any  gum,  for  want  of  heat ; 
and  as  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  other 
fpot  approaching  to  the  fame  latitude,  I very 
much  fufped.  the  plant  is  not  a native  of  Italy. 
Notwithflanding  its  fruit  ripens  at  Tivoli,  it 
never  perfedis  feed  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Turin,  and  ftill  lefs  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
though  it  refifts  even  our  frofts,  and  flowers 
abundantly  eveiy  year  in  the  open  ground 
at  Chelfea.  I cannot  help  remarking  here  a 
ftriking  analogy  between  Pliny’s  account, 
Hijl.  Mutid.  lib.  12.  cap.  25.  of  the  little 
infects  which  pierce  the  Styraic  tree,  from 
whofe  perforations  the  gum  exudes  mixed 
with  faw-dufl,  and  Mr.  Curtis’s  hiftoiy  of 
the  Silpha  grifea,  with  its  fimilar  attacks  on 
the  Oder ; fee  Pra7ifi  of  the  Linn.  Society y 

e. 

vol.  i.  p.  87.  The  operations  of  the  infe<3: 
may  occafion  a difcharge  which  would  not 

otherwife 
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otlierwile  take  place,  and  that  infed  may  not 
exhl  at  Tivoli. 

We  returned  to  the  Ponte  Liicano^  and 
continued  our  road  to  Tivoli,  where  we  were 
lodged  at  a mherable  inn,  though  the  befl: 
in  the  place,  called  the  Temple,  becaufe  it  ad- 
joins to  the  famousTemple  of  the  Sibyl,  fome 
fay  of  Vefta,  which  overhangs  a precipice 
looking  down  on  the  great  eafcade,  and 
within  whofe  facred  walls  we  were  to  have 
dined,  had  not  a perverfe  Ihower  of  rain 
prevented  us.  This  beautiful  ruin  has  often 
been  delineated,  and  a cork  model  of  it  may 
be  feen  in  the  Britifh  MufeUm.  The  white 
walls  of  the  inn  are  covered  with  excellent 
fketches  in  black  chalk,  by  artifts  who  have 
been  there,  and,  like  us  perhaps,  confined 
by  bad  weather. 

In  the  afternoon  we  could  only  view  thd 
great  cafcade,  and  the  Villa  d’Efte,  from 
which  laft  is  one  of  the  nobleft  profpeds  in 
the  world  ; but  the  houfe  is  nearly  deferted, 
and  the  gardens  in  miferable  ruins.  This 
was  formerly  a princely  palace,  built  by  the 
Cardinal  Hippolko  d’Efte,  to  whom  Ariofto 
dedicates  his  Orlando  Furlofo*  I know  not 
VoL.  II#  U whether 
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whether  one  ought  to  regret  the  deftfu^tloil 
of  fuch  very  abllird  gardens  as  thefe  feem  to 
have  been,  with  their  fquirting  water-works 
making  funs,  ftars,and  coats  of  arms  j bad  mo- 
dels in  ilucGO,  about  three  or  four  feet  high;  of 
the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  of  Rome, 
among  formal  terraces  and  grottos  of  a tafte- 
lefs  defign  ; all  which  wmuld  be  much  better 
away,  and  then  the  majeflic  cyprefs  and 
other  trees,  harmonizing  wdth  the  natural 
features  of  the  place,  wmuld  make  it  truly 
beautiful. 

The  cathedral  of  this  fhabby  town  has 
unfortunately  taken  the  place  of  a famous 
temple  of  Hercules,  and  contains  nothing 
to  compcnfate  for  its  intrufion.  The  fee  is 
occupied  by  the  renowned  Cardinal  Duke 
of  York,  who  now  condefcends,  from  his 
ecclefiaftical  dignity,  to  affume  the  flimfy 
title  of  Henry  IX.  king  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.  &c.  He  feems  not,  however,  very 
likely  to  acccmplifli  the  old  prophecy : 

r 

Henry  VIII.  pulled  down  monks  and  tlieir  cells, 

“ Henry  IX.  iliall  pull  down  bifliops  and  their  bells.” 

. I was  told  of  an  apt,  though  fomewhat 
' • uncivil 
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Vmcivil  ho?i  mot  of  another  Cardinal,  who 
being  troubled  by  this  great  perfonage  about 
foine  bufmefs  he  did  not  like,  faid  to  thofe 
near  him,  “ Thefe  people  are  always  an  in- 
cumbrance to  every  body.^’ 

Next  morning,  the  weather  being  more 
favourable,  our  cicerone  conducted  us  to  the 
cafcade,  and  fhewed  it  in  all  its  different 
points  of  view.  It  is  vaftly  more  copious 
than  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe,  as  well  as 
more  divided  and  varied,  falling  from  a 
much  greater  height,  and  over  greater  va- 
riety of  ground.  We  then  proceeded  about 
two  miles  along  a road  that  winds  round  the 
hills  to  the  eaft,  from  every  ftep  of  which 
are  moft  enchanting  views  of  the  various 
leffer  cafcades,  with  infinitely  diverfified 
landfcapes,  ornamented  with  groves  of  olive 
and  other  trees,  bufhes  of  the  beautiful 
Styrax,  here  in  full  flower,  as  was  the  Scor- 
pion Senna  ( Coro7iilla  Emeriis J,  and  the  Judas 
tree,  the  whole  being  interfperfed  with  bold 
tufts  of  the  great  Aloe  in  the  moft  pi(ftu- 
refque  manner.  Nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  thefe  fcenes ; no  wonder  they  are 
fo  celebrated.  Sometimes  the  landfcape 
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with  the  buildings  of  Tivoli,  the  temple, 
% 

and  the  vaft  plain  of  Rome  beyond,  re- 
fembles  a pidure  of  Pouflin’s ; in  other 
points  of  view,  with  the  noble  cafeades  and 
rocks,  and  the  towering  mountains  above,  it 
recalls  the  more  majeftic  feenes  of  Salvator 
Rofa.  We  regretted  nothing  but  the  bad 
weather,  which  ftill  perfecuted  us,  and  pre- 
vented our  enjoying  this  charming  place  in 
perfedlion. 

We  afterwards  defeended  from  our  inn, 
to  a moft  romantic  fpot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  cafeade ; from  whence  that  vaft  body 
of  water  is  feen  to  come  tumbling  and  foam- 
ing over  the  rocks,  and  through  the  caverns, 
in  which  It  appears  to  be  loft  when  feen 
from  above.  This  place  is  called  Neptune’s 
Grotto.  The  fteep  defeent  to  it  is  through 
a natural  fhrubbery  of  Coronilla  Emerus^ 
interfperfed  with  Cyclamen^  Hyaanthus  co- 
mofus  (crefted  Hyacinth),  and  Iris  Florcntinay 
the  large  blue  Florentine  Iris,  all  in  flower. 
— We  returned  to  Rome  in  the  evening. 

Nothing  remains  for  me  to  fay  of  Rome, 
but  fome  remarks  concerning  natural  hiftory, 

beginning 
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beginning  with  plants,  in  the  order  in  which 
we  found  them  in  flower. 

March  30.  In  the  grafs-plats  of  Villa 
Medicis,  Hyachithus  Romanus  grows  in  great 
abundance.  Its  flowers  are  fmall,  inodorous, 
white  with  blue  ftamina,  by  no  means  orna- 
mental. We  brought  bulbs  to  England  as 
a rarity.  I do  not  know  a figure  of  this 
hyacinth. 

Phalarls  utricidata  was  now  flowering 
every  where.  We  little  thought  we  had 
been  all  along  treading  under  foot  fo  rare  a 
grafs,  while  it  lay  latent,  according  to  the 
Linnsean  idea,  under  the  malk  of  its  herbage. 
Linnseus  never  faw  a fpecimen  of  this  fpecies, 
but  inferted  it  in  his  fecond  edition  of 
Species  Plantarum,  on  the  authority,,  as  it 
Ihould  feem,  of  Bauhin,  in  whofe  Theatrum, 
p.  44.  fig.  4,  it  is  not  ill  figured.  After- 
wards, by  an  unaccountable  error,  he  men- 
tions it  in  his  Mantifla,  p.  322,  as  fcarcely 
different  from  Rhalaiis  paradoxa^  though 
diftinguiflied  by  Tournefort  { Gramen  fpica- 
turn  pratcfife^  fpica  ex  utrlculo  prodeuntCp 
Tourn.  Inft.  519).  I'hey  are,  neverthelefs, 
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abundantly  dlflind,  as  Linnaeus  would  have 
perceived  had  he  feen  both.  The  following 
fynonyms  belong  to  the  above  : Ph.  utricu- 
lata,  Scopoli  Del.  Itifubr.  fife.  i.  28.  t.  12, 
Dickfon  s Dried  Plants^  N.  3. 

Gramen  alopecuroides,  fpica  brevi  pur- 
purea ex  utrlculo  prodeimte,  C.  B.  Mcrif. 
Hif.  V.  8.  t.  f 19. 

G.  pratenfe  Dalechampii.  Hift,  Lngd, 
V.  I.  425./  3. 

April  2.  Trifolium  refupinatum  on  the 
fteps  of  Trinita  de’  Monti.  1 know  not  on 
what  authority  Linnaeus  fays  this  is  a native 
of  England. 

Polycmpoii  tetraphyllumy  and 

Parietaria  lufitanica.^  in  the  fame  place. 

April.  3.  At  the  Villa  Borghefc, 

Orchis  morio  of  various  hues. 

Orchis  militaris  in  bud. 

Orchis  rubra.,  J^cq.  Coll.  v.  i.  60.  Ic.  rar. 
t.  183*  This  beautiful  plant  is  a variety  of 
G.  papilionacea  of  Linnaeus,  with  a fmaller 
lip  than  it  is  found  with  in  Africa.  Jacquin 
deferibed  his  rubra  from  a bad  drawing  fent 

him. 
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him  from  Rome,  with  the  petals  too  much 
expanded,  which  milled  him  to  make  it  a 
new  fpecies.  , 

We  were  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
his  Ophrys  criccigera^  which  I fufped;  to  be  a 
variety  of  0.  apifei'a^  perhaps  inaccurately 
drawn  likewife. 

Ophrys  adrachnites  of  moft  authors  was 
abundant  in  all  the  grafs -plats,  with  a ftem 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high.  This  feems 
different  from  our  Englifh  0.  araiiiferay 
Sowerby’s  Engl.  Bot.  t.  65  ; the  lip  of  the 
nedlary  is  more  expanded,  membranous  and 
undulated  in  the  margin ; but  I fcarcely 
know  a permanent  fpecific  diftinTion.  This 
Roman  plant  is  the  kind  molt  commonly 
defcribed  by  authors. 

Scilla  campanidata^  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  i. 
444.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  128.  very  plentiful. 

‘Theligontim  Cynocrambe^  not  far  from  the 
Etrufcan  altar. 

Jlpril  14.  Orchis  militaris  was  now  in 
perfedion  at  the  Villa  Borghefe,  ufually  with 
a narrow  lip  ; but  we  alfo  found  the  broad 
lipped  variety,  called  by  Jacquin  0.  moravica^ 
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Coll.  V.  I.  61.  Ic.  rar.  t.  182,  and  which 
differs  in  no  refped:  from  that  figured  in 
Sowerby’s  Englifh  Botany,  tab.  16,  except 
in  having  a paler  flower.  Wherever  this 
fpecies  occurs,  intermediate  varieties,  both 
as  to  the  colour  of  the  petals  and  form  of 
the  lip,  may  generally  be  found.  All  its 
varieties  have  the  property  of  fmelling  like 
melilot,  or  new  hay,  as  they  dry,  which  I 
never  perceived  in  any  other  of  this  tribe, 
Teucrium  Jlavum^  and 
‘Trachelimn  ccsruleum  frequently  occur  on 
the  walls  of  Rome,  but  they  were  not  now 
in  flower, 

Sonchus  tenerrimiis  grows  in  the  fame  fitu^ 
ations,  flowering  perpetually,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  common  people  as  a fallad, 

^pril  2C.  We  vifited  the  Botanic  Garden, 
near  the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  never  exa-^ 
mined  one  more  indigent.  Not  a new  or 
interefting  plant  to  confole  us.  There  was 
indeed  plenty  of  the  two  fpecies  of  Melian- 
ihus  in  flower,  and  Potentilla  anferiua  was 
fhewn  us  in  a pot  as  a very  curious  and 
beautiful  plant.  The  latter  quality  certainly 
5 cannot 
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cannot  be  denied,  but  it  grows  as  commonly 
on  all  the  wafte  ground  and  ditch  banks  in 
Italy  as  in  England,  and  every  where  elfe. 
The  gardener  appeared  very  ignorant,  and 
feemed  to  know  nothing  of  either  Tourne- 
fort  or  Linnseus,  but  the  names  he  ufed 
were  chiefly  thofeof  the  former ; and  when 
we  enquired  if  botany  was  taught  here  on 
the  Linnxan  principles,  he  thought  we  were 
afking  for  fome  fpecies  of  Linum, 

We  diligently  fearched  many  of  the  nu- 
merous bookfellers’  fhops  near  the  famous 
ftatue  of  Pafquin,  by  the  Piazza  Navona, 
but  with  little  fuccefs.  They  told  us 
Columna’s  works  complete  were  worth 
twenty  fequins,  in  which  inflance  they 
were  rather  too  knowing  than  ignorant. 
Monaldini,  in  the  Corib,  is  an  intelligent 
bookfeller,  well  furnifhed  with  modern  pub- 
lications. FIcre  I got  Maratti’s  rare  IVadts. 

The  weather  at  Rome  was  far  from  uni- 
formly pleafant  during  our  ftay.  We  had 
much  rain,  many  dull  days,  and  fome  very 
cold  ones,  though  no  fnow.  The  moft  dif- 
agreeable  and  unwholefome  circumftance  ih 
the  climate  of  Italy  is  the  cold  wind  that 

occaiion- 
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occafionally  blows  from  the  mountains  fora 
day  or  two,  often  with  fuch  piercing  fevc- 
rity,  that  no  exercife,  even  in  the  funfhine, 
can  keep  the  body  warm.  This  we  expe- 
rienced on  the  2 2d  of  April.  It  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  very,  bright  mild 
weather. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


FROM  ROME,  BY  LORETTO,  TO  BOLOGNA, 


April  25.  X H E faithful  Diego  Baroncello 
engaged  to  convey  us  by  Loretto  to  Bologna 
for  eighteen  fequins,  all  expences  on  the 
road  included.  We  fet  out  after  an  early 
dinner,  and,  paffing  through  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  caft  many  a “ longing  lingering  look 
behind.”  The  laft  objed;  of  which  we  loft 
fight,  was  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  from  a 
hill  a few  miles  diftant.  The  arrival  at 
Rome,  and  the  departure  from  it,  are  two 
moments  in  a journey  to  Italy  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  the  country 
wore  the  face  of  fummer.  Every  thing 
looked  verdant  and  luxuriant,  not  having  as 
yet  fuffered  from  drought.  AJphoddus  ra- 

mofus^ 
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rnofus^  Cercis  ftTiquaJlrim^  and  Ferula  com^ 
munis ^ I believe,  were  Hill  in  flower. 

Slept  at  Caftello  Nuovo,  nineteen  miles 
from  Rome,  or  rather  in  an  inn  near  this 
little  town,  the  view  from  which  was  very 
rich.  Two  Aiiguftine  monks  joined  us  at 
fupper.  After  I w’^as  gone  to  bed,  their  con- 
verfation  with  Dr.  Younge  turned  on  the 
great  piety  of  the  late  king  James  111.  of 
England,  probably  to  found  our  political 
fentiments. 

April  26.  Early  in  the  morning,  paffed 
Mount  Soradte,  mentioned  by  Horace,  which 
is  now  corrupted  (as  Addifon  well  remarks) 
into  St.  Orefte,  and  then  came  to  Civita 
Caftellana,  the  ancient  Veias,  thirty-four 
miles  from  Rome.  This  town  is  fmgularly 
fituated  on  a peaked  rock,  fcarcely  acceflible 
but  on  one  fide,  and  commanding  beautiful 
profpe»S:s ; the  furrounding  country  being 
extremely  romantic,  particularly  a deep  rocky 
valley  on  the  north  fide.  Here  the  Fraxinus 
Oruus^  flowering  afh,  was  in  bloom.  This 
is  the  tree  which  produces  manna. 

The  principal  church  is  rich  in  old  mo- 
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falc,  but  Its  pldurcs  are  not  good.  After  a 
poor  dinner  upon  kid,  drefled  in  various 
manners,  the  ftaple  food  of  Italian  travelling, 
and  which  is  often  fo  various  in  quality,  that 
fome  have  thought  its  place  is  occafionally 
fupplied  by  a canine  reprefentative,  w^e  came 
to  Borghetto,  a little  miferable  hamlet  near 
the  Tiber,  which  river  we  eroded  for  the 
laft  time.  Here  is  a good  bridge,  and  the 
valley  is  rich  and  pidturefque. 

After  palling  through  Otricoli,  came  to  a 
very  good  folitary  inn,  called  la  Vigna^  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Civita  Caftellana.  The 
waiter  would  have  put  us  both  into  one  bed, 
but  on  remonftrating,  we  obtained  two  very 
decent  ones.  We  alked  why  he  had  not 
given  us  a very  good  room  with  two  beds, 
in  which  he  depofited  the  two  Auguftines 
who  came  after  us  ? He  replied,  “ becaufe 
“ imptifico  (a  confumptive  perfon)  had  lately 
“ died  there,  and  we  being  young,  might 
“ catch  the  diforder.**  I thought  of  Smol- 
let’s  ftory  of  the  Erctico  Inglefe,  This  is  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  The  evening 
however  was  dull  and  cold,  infomuch  that 
we  were  glad  of  a fire.  Candles  are  feldom 
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iifed  In  this  or  any  other  parts  of  Italy,  but 
in  their  ilead  oil,  in  tolerably  neat  brafs 
lamps. 

April  ij.'Wq  purfued  our  journey  through 
Narni,  a pretty  confiderable  town,  which 
commands  a noble  and  beautiful  valley.  The 
ftately  remains  of  Auguftus’s  bridge  may 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  about  a mile.  A 
good  level  road  brought  us  to  Terni.  Hired 
a calafh  to  take  us  to  the  celebrated  cafcade, 
about  four  miles  diftant,  the  road  to  which 
is  very  bad  and  hilly.  A cicerone  fixed 
liimfelf  on  the  back  of  our  chaife,  and  we 
were  peftered  with  boys  bringing  trumpery 
petrefadlions  to  fell ; all  which  impertinences 
are  very  difagreeable  w'hen  one  comes  to 
contemplate  a grand  natural  objecft. 

This  noble  cafcade,  by  far  the  fineft  I 
ever  faw,  and  efteemed  the  firft  in  Europe, 
is  formed  by  the  river  Velino,  which  fiid- 
denly  precipitates  itfelf  from  a perpendicular 
height,  by  fome  reckoned  1871  palms,  or 
about  468  yards,  but  this  is  evidently  an  ex- 
aggeration.  De  la  Lande  calls  it  only  200 
feetj  but  Addifou  and  the  Abbe  Richard 
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are  perhaps  nearefh  the  truth  In  reckoning 
it  300.  The  laft  mentioned  author  gives 
an  animated  and  charaderiftic  defcription  of 
this  water-fall,  which  De  la  Lande  pafles 
over  in  cold  brevity,  and  which  Addifon 
thinks  “ has  fomething  more  aftonifliing  in 
it  than  all  the  water- works  of  Verfailles  !” 
By  this  expreffion  wemayfee  howmuch  thofe 
pompous  nothings  really  impofed  on  perfons 
of  tafte  in  the  time  of  their  novelty,  fmce 
even  an  Addifon  could  think  of  them  when 
he  was  looking  at  the  cafcade  of  Terni. 

The  body  of  water  is  commonly  not  more 
perhaps  than  that  of  Vauclufe,  but  the  fall 
lifty  times  as  great,  and  the  furrounding 
country  much  more  rich  and  beautiful.  A 
vaft  mill  rifes  perpetually  from  the  cafcade, 
and  indeed  the  whole  body  of  water  feerns 
turned  into  mift,  and  looks  like  wool  or 
cotton  as  it  falls.  It  is  really  tremendous  to 
ftand  in  a little  ruined  building  which  over- 
hangs the  gulf,  and  wliofe  foundations  are 
in  a conftant  tremor  from  the  concuffion  of 
the  water.  After  its  fall  it  joins  the  river 
Nera  in  the  valley  below.  We  ought  to 
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have  defcended  to  fee  the  cafcade  from  that 
point  of  view,  but  had  not  time. 

From  Terni  we  proceeded  through  a 
mountainous  country,  refembling  Provence^ 
accompanied  with  much  rain,  to  Spolete ; 
leaving  the  great  old  aqueduc^t  on  the  left, 
as  our  inn  was  without  the  town  walls. 
This  aquedudl:  appeared  to  confift  of  a fm- 
gle  row  of  arches  ; the  height  is  faid  to  be 
300  feet,  the  length  at  the  top  600.  It  extends 
from  one  hill  to  another,  like  the  Pont  du 
Card. 

April  28.  Wc  fet  out  at  four.  The  morn- 
ing was  dull,  and  mills  hung  about  the  hills ; 
but  the  fun  gradually  difperfed  them,  and 
unveiled  a moft  interefting  landfcape.  Our 
road  lay  through  a vafl:  pIakL,j:ichly  cultivated 
with  corn  and  vines,  and  bounded  by  hills 
clad  with  olive  trees,  and  ftuck  with  towns, 
convents,  and  cottages.  Palfed  a fine  copi- 
ous fpring,  the  fource  of  the  Clitumnus, 
and  a beautiful  little  antique  temple,  now 
turned  into  a chapel,  clofe  to  the  road. 

All  the  hedges  were  full  of  Spiraa  hype-* 
ricifolia^  Italian  May,  in  flower.  This  plant 
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IS  faid,  by  authors,  to  come  from  Canada*' 
* «*• 

yet  it  is  to  all  appearance  perfedtly  wild  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  common  Englilh 
name  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion ; nor 
have  I any  fpecimen  of  it  among  the  North 
American  plants  Kalm  gave  to  Linnaeus, 
Cercis  SUlquaJirum  was  prettily  intermixed 
with  it,  and  Gampanuld  Speculum^  Venus’s 
looking -glafs,  grew  by  the  road  fide,  with  a 
yellow  rough-leaved  Alyjfum^  probably  the 
ftiontanum,  I collected  a fingular  orange- 
coloured  gummy  exudation  from  the  vines. 

We  left  on  the  right  hand  the  town  of 
Trevi,  which  ftands  on  a hill,  apparently  com- 
manding a very  extenfive  profpeeft,  and  came 
to  Foligno,  a capital  town,  loo  miles  from 
Rome*  HerC)  of  courfe,  we  went  to  fee 
Raphael’s  pidure  at  the  Convent  of  the 
CountelTes,  mentioned  in  every  book.  It  is 
not  in  his  very  beft  manner.  The  Virgin 
is  not  pleafing  ; St.  John  and  St.  Jerome  are 
good.  In  the  cathedral  is  a large  filver 
ftatue,  made  about  fifty  yedrs  ago,  of  St. 
Felix,  the  third  bilhop  of  this  town,  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Decius. 
It  is  partly  gilt,  and  fet  with  feveral  pre- 
..  X cious 
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dons  ftones.  Its  chair  is  likewife  of  filver, 
with  a good  bas-relief  of  the  death  of  the 
faint  on  its  back.  On  the  breaft  of  this  fta- 
tue  is  a portion  of  the  cranium  of  St.  Felix, 
fet  in  cryftal,  with  rubies  and  emeralds  about 
it ; and  they  boaft  here  the  pofleffion  of  one 
of  his  arms.  The  reft  of  his  body  is  in 
France.  The  ftatue  is  carried  in  proceflion 
about  the  town  once  a year.  The  canopy 
over  the  altar  of  this  church  is  made  after 
that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  but  of  courfe 
much  fmaller.  Some  Latin  verfevS  inform 
us  part  of  the  Virgin’s  hair  is  preferved 
there,  as  well  as  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  they  call  upon  us  to  adore  the  thor?is  of 

the  thundercr  ! 

» 

* fpinafque  tonantls  adora  !’* 

In  the  afternoon  we  began  to  afcend  the 
Apennines.  Pafled  a village  very  pleafantly 
fituated  in  a deep  valley,  through  which  runs 
a rivulet,  forming  numbers  of  very  beautifid 
cafcades.  Arrived  at  SeiTavalle,  a poor  little 
town,  twenty  miles  from  Foligno,  ftanding 
very  high  in  the  Apennines,  in  a ftraight 
pafs,  which  has  been  well  fortified.  The 
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afternoon  was  exccffively  rainy,  and  the  road 
very  tedious.  The  trees  and  fhrubs  were  as 
backward  as  thofe  about  Rome  in  the  end 
of  February,  and  A?iemone  Apennma  was 
but  now  in  bloom,  with  Tujftlago  hybrida. 
Luxurious  travellers  would  have  found  our 
inn  at  Serravalle  very  wretched  and  gloomy; 
but  the  people  here,  and  in  moft  parts 
of  this  road,  are  modeft  and  obliging.  Ci- 
vility covers  a multitude  of  fins,  for  what 
is  it  but  one  form  of  Chrillian  charity  ? 

April  29.  We  crofled  the  river  Chlenti, 
juft  below  its  fource.  The  road  led  wind- 
ing along  a valley  by  the  fide  of  this  river, 
with  high  rocky  hills  around.  The  weather 
continued  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  plants 
wore  the  appearance  of  March.  Beginning 
to  defcend  into  a milder  climate,  we  came  to 
Valcimara,  136  miles  from  Rome. 

On  a little  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  inn,  I 
gathered  Orchis  variegata^  Ic.  rar.  and 
Colle<ft.  vol.  2.  267.  Thymus  alpinus, 
Thlafpi faxatile^  an  Ophrys  with  a red  flower, 
apparently  a variety  of  0.  authropophoruy 
Ophrys  apifera  a variety,  Globularia  vulgarisy 
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^hus  Cotinus^  cultivated  here  for  tanning 
leather,  and  called  Scotino,  Onofma  echioidesy 
Column.  Ecphr.  183,  which  feems  to  be  a 
diftindt  fpecies  from  the  Linnaean  variety  ( /3  ) 
found  about  Montpellier,  being  lefs  hairy, 
and  the  briftles  on  the  leaves  arc  curioufly 
llellated  at  their  bafe.  Here  alfo  grew 
Orohanche  majors  which,  when  frelh,  fmelt 
ftrongly  of  cloves,  a circumftance  mentioned 
by  the  old  botanifts  ; but  I never  found  it  in 
our  Englifli  Broom  Rape.  I fufpedl  there 
are  more  fpecies  than  one  commonly  con- 
founded under  this  name.  The  hoftleEs 
boys  feeing  us  gather  plants,  brought  feveral, 
and  feemed  acquainted  with  moft  of  the 
common  things.  Cercis  Siliquajlrum  they 
called  Daguigfto,  or  fome  fuch  name.  It  is 
put  to  no  life. 

‘ After  dinner  we  came  to  Tolentino,  the 
country  improving  upon  us  very  faft,  but 
the  rain  continuing.  By  the  road  fide,  on 
a bank,  juft  beyond  this  town,  I for  the 
firft  time  faw  Clathrus  cancellatuSy  and,  to 
the  great  aftonifhment  of  our  voiturin,  leap- 
ed into  the  mud  to  gather  it.  Unluckily  it 
w’as  rather  top  far  advanced,  and  broke  on 
' the 
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the  flighted:  touch.  I was  never  fo  fortu-^ 
nate  as  to  meet  with  it  again.  Bulliard  has 
admirably  figured  this  curious  fungus  in  his 
Champignons^  tab.  441,  by  the  name  of 
Clathrus  volvaceus.  It  is  faid  to  be  com- 
mon in  France,  efpecially  in  the  fouth,  as 
well  as  in  Italy.  At  Florence  it  is  called 
fuoco  falvatico^  or  wild  fire.  The  colour  is 
light  red ; the  texture  like  that  of  very 
Ipongy  bread  foaked  in  water.  The  volva 
white,  lined  with  mucus,  and  fmelling  like 
common  fungi.  The  odour  of  the  red  part, 
though  not  ftrong,  is  naufeoufly  cadaverous, 
and  is  compared  by  Battarra,  Fung.  Arimin. 
24,  to  the  fmell  of  a fepulchre ; a compa- 
rifon  which  we  cannot  fo  readily  verify  in 
England,  becaufe  although  we,  like  the  Ita- 
lians, ftill  continue  the  abominable  and  fu- 
perftitious  cuftom  of  burying  in  towns  and 
churches,  our  vaults  are  lefs  confined  than 
thofe  in  Italy,  by  which  means  their  va- 
pours, though  more  ingenioufly  dilfufed  for 
the  propagation  of  infc^Iion  and  general 
ficklinefs,  are  not  fo  perceptible  to  the  fenfes. 

The  road  lay  along  a rich  and  beautiful 
countr}’-  to  Macerate,  a handfome  town  on 
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a hill,  with  a gate  built  like  a triumphal 
arch,  154  miles  from  Rome.  We  did  not 
enter  it,  but  flept  at  an  inn  by  the  gate, 
from  whence  is  an  extenfive  view  every 
way, 

April  3Q.  We  accomplifhed  our  pilgrim-* 
age  to  Loretto,  feventeen  miles  farther, 
Loretto  hands  on  a hill,  three  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  coaft,  in  a country  1 think  the  fineft 
and  moft  beautiful  of  the  cultivated  kind  I 
ever  faw.  The  town  is  faid  to  contain  ten 
thoufand  inhabitants,  which  feems  incredi-i 
ble,  unlefs  this  reckoning  includes  Ricenati, 
a pretty  large  and  handfome  town,  the  capU 
tal  of  the  diftrid:,  and  five  miles  from  Lo-* 
retro  in  our  road  thither.  On  arriving  at 
the  inn,  we  were  foon  addrefled  by  numbers 
of  women  who  fell  chaplets  of  beads  of 
various  materials,  filver  crofl'es,  medals,  &c. 
fillets  with  the  exadt  meafurements  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
headach,  and  the  pains  of  child-birth,  with 
various  other  holy  relicks;  of  which  we  laid 
in  a large  flock  to  prefent  to  our  friends  in 
England,  taking  care,  afterwards,  to  have 
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tKem  touched  with  the  holy  porringer  and 
houfe,  to  make  them,  as  Lady  Miller  fays, 
as  efficacious  as  poffible.  We  expended 
feventeen  pauls  for  a filver  Madonna  and 
fome  artificial  flowers,  to  adorn  the  hat  of  ’ 
our  voiturin,  as  we  were  told  it  could  not 
be  difpenfed  with.  Thefe  poor  fellows  pre- 
ferve  fuch  things  as  trophies,  to  fliew  how 
many  times  they  have  been  at  Loretto. 

Nothing  in  Italy  has  been  more  talked  of, 
or  more  fully  defcribed  and  animadverted 
upon  by  all  travellers,  than  the  wonders  and 
treafures  of  the  holy  houfe.  Whether  its 
coming  hither  be  a miracle  or  not,  the  credit 
it  has  obtained  is  furely  miraculous.  The 
hiftory  of  its  removal  from  Nazareth,  by 
angels,  needs  not  be  repeated,  as  it  may  be 
feen  at  length,  with  the  fupport  of  many 
teftimonies  and  fpecious  arguments  to  back 
them,  in  Father  Gillibrand’s  letter,  given  by 
Lady  Miller,  Neverthelefs,  all  Catholics  do 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  believe 
this  as  gofpcl ; and  wicked  heretics  ftill  take 
the  liberty  of  laughing  at  the  Santa  Cafa’s 
expence.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  fori 
them  to  be  wife,  as  well  as  merry,  and  to 
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be  warned  on  all  fuch  occafions  by  the 
ample  of  a very  eminent  traveller,  who  ha^ 
indulged  his  lively  genius  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  another  famous  Madonna,  that  of  the 
Tyrol.  Unluckily  for  this  pleafant  writer, 
his  french  tranflator  was  infpired  by  th? 
Holy  Virgin  to  take  up  the  matter  ferioufly, 
and  has  thus  but  too  much  the  advantage. 
There  are  two  ways  of  feeing  every 
thing.  Thefe  Madonnas,  and  their  mum- 
mery, in  one  point  of  view  arc  below  con- 
tempt ; and  this  many  well  know,  befides 
thofe  who  laugh  at  them.  Confidered  in 
another  light,  they  are  powerful  inftruments, 
not  merely  of  fpiritual  tyranny,  for  that  is 
their  abufe,  but  of  piety  and  virtue.  Whatr 
ever  fuch  legends  may  be  to  enlightened 
minds,  they  have  to  the  vulgar  all  the  force 
of  gofpel  j and  it  is  but  juftice  to  the  impo- 
fitions  (as  we  think  them)  of  the  Romilh 
church,  to  fay  they  are  at  prefent  feldom  fet 
at  variance  with  morality.  The  abufes  and 
corruptions  of  this  church  concern  the  higher 
orders  of  the  community,  who  deferve  no 
pity  if  they  be  milled  by  them ; the  vulgar 
are  much  the  bell  direded,  and  the  moH 
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virtuouflylnftruded.  It  is  the  Interefl  of  both 
church  and  hate,  that  they  fhould  be  induftri-^ 
ous,  fober,  and  honeft.  They  have  no  money 

to  buy  off  their  offences  ; or  at  leaft  they 

• 

have  not  enough  to  compenfate  for  the  dif- 
advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  church, 
from  their  becoming  idle  and  licentious. 
Confeffion  is  a powerful  reftraint  upon  their 
morals ; and  I am  credibly  informed  it  is  a 
maxim  with  priefls  never  to  grant  abfolution 
for  robbery,  but  upon  condition  of  reftitution 
being  made  to  the  injured  party.  Other  in- 
ftances  of  good  fenfe,  and  fome  even  of 
tolerant  liberality^  in  parifh  priefis,  who  in 
all  countries  are  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
the  clergy,  have  come  under  my  knowledge. 
The  flocks  and  ftones,  the  people  are  taught 
to  worfhip,  are  dreffed  out  to  their  imaginar- 
tion  with  attributes  of  redtltude  and  be- 
nignity, borrowed  from  the  pure  idea  of  an 
intelledual  deity ; for  fo  congenial  are  virtue 
and  benevolence  to  the  human  mind,  that 
no  fyftem  of  worfhip  could  fupport  itfelf 
without  their  femblance ; and  even  thofe 
inoft  corrupt  in  principle,  would  have  little 
fuccefs  in  pracffice,  without  a conflant  appeal 
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to  the  eternal  law  written  in  our  hearts.  As 
to  forms,  the  mind  will  aflbciate  its  concep-^ 
tions  with  fenfible  objects.  The  devotion 
of  fome  perfons  is  beft  excited  in  a choir,  of 
others  in  a conventicle,  and  of  others  in  the  * 
holy-  houfe  of  Loretto  j but  “ om  u their 
father^  even  God,'^ 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  mifunderftood 
as  the  defender  of  prieftcraft  and  fuperhition. 
Far  be  from  me  the  odious  principle  of  keep- 
ing any  rank  of  mankind  in  the  dark,  nor 
will  I apologize  for  all  the  abufes  at  Loretto. 
Some  of  them  are  fo  grofs  and  idolatrous, 
it  is  wonderful  the  church  itfelf  has  not  for- 
bidden them.  Among  other  things  in  the 
fandtuary,  is  a tablet  of  filver,  with  a long 
firing  of  invocations  to  the  Virgin  by  dif- 
ferent names,  w'ith  Ora  pro  nobis  after  each. 
This  the  church  authorizes  ; but  it  furely 
does  not  authorize  the  relicks  being  addrelfed 
too  in  the  fame  manner,  and  yet  we  pofi- 
tively  faw,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  following 
amongft  others  : 

Safi  fa  fcoddln^  ora  pro  nobis 
Holy  porringer,  pray  for  us ! 

If  it  be  faid  the  church  only  tolerates  this 
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?ibiife,  as  It  tolerates  the  corporeal  reprefen-. 
tations  of  God  the  Father ; I would  alk 
why  the  church  is  fo  tolerant  in  matters  that 
tend  to  keep  its  flocks  in  ignorance,  and  fo 
very  vigilant  againfl;  every  thing  by  which, 
they  may  by  chance  be  enlightened  ? 

What  we  were  fhewn  for  this  holy  por- 
ringer, is  evidently  a piece  of  earthen  ware 
of  the  country,  painted  blue  and  yellow 
like  thofe  pots  attributed  to  Raphael,  of 
which  here  is  a fine  colledlion  in  the  apothe- 
cary’s Ihop  of  the  convent,  done  for  the 
Duke  of  Urbin,  and  left  by  him  to  this 
church^,  The  town  of  Faenza,  between 
Loretto  and  Bologna,  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  manufactory ; whence  this  kind  of 
ware  is  called,  in  French,  Fayence.  It  re- 
fembles  clumfy  delft,  and  a coarfe  fort  is 
iifed  every  where  in  this  country. 

I muft  beg  leave  to  correCt  a few  remarks 
of  Lady  Miller.  She  fays,  after  De  la  Lande, 
the  marble  cafing  of  the  holy  houfe,  which 
glands  infulated  under  the  dome  of  the  great 

* One  of  tlic  moft  capital  anemblages  of  this  ware 
is  at  Narford,  in  Norfolk,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Mr. 
J'ountayne,  There  is  one  piece  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum. 
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church,  IS  “ loaded  with  various  ornaments 
of  fculpture,  all  heavy,  and  ill  done.”  Yet 
De  la  Lande  confeffes  it  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  fine  things  of  Italy,  fo  that  he  blundered 
with  his  eyes  open.  I will  do  Lady  Miller 
the  juftice  to  fuppofe  fhe  fhut  her’s,  and  only 
copied  his  book  afterwards.  This  edifice, 
defigned  by  Bramante,  and  executed  by 
Sanfovino,  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
golden  age  of  modern  art,  appeared  to  us  fo 
remarkably  elegant  as  well  as  rich,  and  the 
ftatues  and  alto-relievos  fo  finely  executed, 
W'e  could  not  fufficiently  admire  it.  De  la 
Lande  has  fometimes  ftrange  ideas  of  build- 
ings being  over-charged  with  ornaments, 
not  diftinguifhing  between  fimplicity  and 
richnefs  of  defign.  The  fame  ftyle  is  not 
fuitable  to  a fhrine  and  a citadel ; and  if  a 
profufion  of  decoration  be  proper  any  where, 
it  is  furely  in  this  building.  The  architect 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  fingular  felicity 
of  its  fituation  (under  cover)  to  indulge  a 
luxuriance  and  refined  elegance  of  tafie  and 
execution,  which  can  fo  rarely  be  ufed  in 
the  external  part  of  any  building,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  which,  the  hifide  ought  to  be 
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abfolutely  a fiiiiy  palace.  Accotdingly 
find  within  this  beautiful  covering  a blaze 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  and  the  ftill  more 
efteemed  walls  of  the  holy  houfe,  the  great 
objedt  to  which  all  eyes  and  fteps  are  di- 
redted. 

The  fame  Intelligent  authorefs  feems  no 
lefs  miftaken  in  her  opinion  of  the  jev/els- 
What  we  faw  upon  the  Virgin,  confifted  of 
a fort  of  bell-hoop,  entirely  covered  with 
diamonds,  many  of  them  as  large  as  a hazel 
nut,  and  their  whole  number  is  faid  to  be 
6064.  This  was  given  by  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain.  Its  value  is  notorious,  and  there  can 
be  fcarcely  a fufpicion  of  imperfedtion,  much 
lefs  of  any  counterfeit  ftones,  in  fuch  a gift* 
I have  no  doubt  that  all  the  votive  offerings 
which  are  public  donations  of  princes,  are 
what  they  appear  to  be.  They  are  the  of- 
ferings of  devotion,  and  one  can  much  more 
readily  fufpedt  the  givers  of  fuperftition, 
than  of  fo  very  heinous  and  facrilegious  a 
crime  as  any  fraud  in  fuch  matters  would  be 
thought.  In  the  treafury  I am  very  fure 
we  faw  and  examined,  among  its  dazzling 
and  ftupendous  riches,  many  ftones,  of  the 
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■genuinenefs  of  which,  as  well  as  their  beauty 
and  magnificence,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Whatever  all  the  reft  may  be,  I can,  as  a 
naturalift,  fpeak  to  one  curiofity,  certainly 
no  lefs  genuine  than  invaluable,  a natural 
mafs  of  emeralds  in  their  native  cryftals, 
each  three  or  four  inches  long,  fticking  in  a 
white  quartz  rock,  prefented  by.  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain.  The  larger  cryftals  are  about 
forty-two,  the  fmaller  eighty-five.  This  is 
one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  at  Loretto. 
Small  fpecimens  of  the  fame  kind,  and  thofe 
very  valuable,  maybe  feen  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  contri- 
butors to  this  treafury,  we  meet  with  fcarcely 
any  illuftrious  names,  except  Queen  Chriftina, 
who,  on  her  abdication,  gave  her  regalia  to 
the  Virgin  ; an  oftenfible  and  not  ill-judged 
adt  of  piety.  The  other  princes  upon  re- 
cord are  chiefly  fuch  contemptible  and  ufe- 
lefs  ones,  to  fay  the  beft  of  them,  as  Henry  III. 
of  France,  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The 
latter  has  given  more  than  any  body. 

The  room  where  moft  of  thefe  riches 
are  preferved,  in  glafs  cafes,  contains  a'  molt 
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admirable  Virgin  and  Child  by  Raplia^, 
coloured  in  his  befl  manner.  I wonder  ;S;he 
Manuel  does  not  mention  this  pidlure.  An 
Englilh  nobleman  is  faid  to  have  offered 
8 coo  fequins  for  it. 

r 

The  bronze  doors  of  the  great  church  are 

I 

the  fineft  we  have  feen,  and,  if  my  memory 
did  not  deceive  me,  much  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  Pifa. 

So  much  is  the  marble  pavement  round 
the  holy  houfe  worn,  by  devout  knees,  that 
it  is  obliged  to.  be  replaced  about  every 
twenty-live  years.  At  certain  hours  a pried 
attends  in  the  fandtuary  to  touch,  with  the 
holy  porringer,  any  thing  the  people  bring 
for  that  purpofe,  whether  child-bed  linen, 
prefents  for  diftant  friends,  or  other  things 
wiflied  to  be  particularly  fortunate.  This 
is  done  gratis,  and  the  concourfe  of  people 
on  that  errand  is  amazing. 

Maj  I.  We  left  this  famous  place  early. 
The  road  was  crowded  with  pilgrims,  fuig- 
ing  and  bare-headed,  The  country  is  beau- 
tiful, with  line  views  of  the  Adriatic ; but 
even  at  this  feafon  we  had  very  cold  weather, 
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'Syacinthus  Romanus  grows  abundaiitly  afeout 
Loretto. 

Ancona  lies  a mile  out  of  the  great  road^ 
We  left  our  carriage  at  an  inn,  and  walked 
into  the  town.  It  is  a free  port,  with  a 
good  harbouf,  of  which  the  town  com- 
mands a pleafant  view.  The  arch,  dedicated 
to  Trajan,  on  the  mole,  is  a very  elegant  an- 
tiquity, but  fmall,  built  of  blue  and  white 
Parian  marble,  like  the  pillars  of  St.  Peter 
in  Vincolis  at  Rome.  The  veins  of  this 
marble  refemble  in  colour  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon Carara,  but  they  are  ftraighter  and  lefs 
branched  ; the  cryftalline  grain  of  the  ftone 
is  alfo  larger,  which  is  efteemed  a beauty. 

Here  is  a Lazaretto  defigned  by  Vanvitelli, 
and  built  in  a pentagonal  form,  as  Well  as 
a little  chapel  in  the  centre  of  its  court.  The 
latter  is  admired,  I think,  without  much  rea- 
fon.  The  Exchange  has  a tolerably  painted 
ceiling ; but  its  front,  mentioned  in  the  Ma* 
nuely  is  a bad  gothic  paltry  thing. 

After  dinner  we  proceeded  to  Sinigaglia, 
amid  troops  of  pilgrims.  This  is  a fortified 
town.  Our  baggage  w^as  flightly  vifited  at 
the  Dogana  or  cuftom-houfe,  by  the  moft 
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Civil  officers  we  have  met  with,  and  fealed 
by  our  defire,  that  it  might  pafs  without  more 
trouble  to  Bologna.  Walking  on  the  pier, 
and  by  the  fea-fide,  we  picked  up  a few 
fhells  of  little  value,  but  no  plants.  A fiffier- 
man  had  juft  caught,  among  prawns,  that 
fingular  infecft  Ca?icer  Mantis^  which  we  faw 
likewife  at  Ancona.  About  this  town,  and 
all  along  the  hedges  near  the  fea,  grows  the 
greateft  plenty  of  Tamarifk,  ’Tamarix  gallica^ 
which  we  obferved  the  ftieep  preferred  to 
all  other  food,  never  touching  any  other 
vegetable  while  that  remained. 

May  2.  A moft  terribly  cold  day,  with 
much  rain,  and  a violent  north-eaft  wind, 
called  here  Scirocco ; we  rode  along  the  coaft 
to  Marotto,  a Iblitary  poft-houfe,  in  whofe 
fpacious  chimney  we  were  glad  to  fhelter 
ourfelves,  crouching  over  a few  halftglowing 
embers,  till  the  weather  became  fomewhat 
more  tolerable.  It  feems  that  every  unfa- 
vourable wind  is  denominated  Scirocco  in 
Italy.  In  the  fouth-weft  that  name  is  ap- 
plied to  tlie  hot  fuffocatijng  blafts  from 
VoL.  II.  Y Africa; 
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Africa ; In  the  north-eaft  it  means  the  cold 
bleak  winds  from  the  Alps. 

In  the  afternoon  we  paffed  clofe  to  the 
little  walled  town  of  Fano,  and  about  five 
arrived  at  Pefaro,  a very  neat  well-built  little 
place,  fomething  like  parts  of  Florence.  The 
churches  afforded  nothing  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion. Near  the  piazza  is  an  Indifferent  flatuc 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

May  3.  Paffed  through  a fhabby  place 
called  la  Cattolica,  and  over  the  bridge  men- 
tioned in  the  Manuel^  at  which  there  is  now 
no  toll.  This  country  is  flat,  but  tolerably 
cultivated,  and  the  common  people  look 
decent  and  comfortable.  We  entered  Ri- 
mini by  the  triumphal  arch,  ereded  by  Ti- 
berius to  Auguftus,  which  the  Maiitiel places 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  This  arch  is 
pretty  entire,  large,  but  hot  elegant.  It  is 
too  wide  for  its  height,  with  only  a fingle 
column  on  each  fide  the  opening,  and  a 
very  mean  pediment.  At  the  oppofite  en- 
trance of  Rimini,  is  the  noble  antique  bridge 
of  St.  Julian,  built  of  marble,  and  in  very 
good  repair.  Its  profile  is  remarkably  hand- 
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foine.  A paltry  little  pedeftal  in  the  market- 
place told  us  Csefar  harangued  his  foldiers 
there,  after  paffing  the  Rubicon,  which  we 
did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  exadly 
to  believe. 

This  town  has  fuffered  much  of  late  by 
earthquakes,  and  a Ihock  was  felt  the  week 
before  our  arrival. 

Our  road  lay  through  the  fmall  town  of 
Savignano,  in  which  great  numbers  of  coun- 
try people  were  colledled  to  fee  a horfe-race, 
and  the.  road  was  crowded  with  people  going 
thither.  They  were  in  holiday  dreffes,  and 
had  a pleafmg  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  good- 
humour.  The  country  is  flat,  apparently 
very  fruitful. 

Between  Rimini  and  Savignano  ftands  the 
town  of  Archangelo,  with  a very  handfome 
triumphal  arch,  eredfed  in  honour  of  the 
late  Pope  Ganganelli.  This  flrudlure  is  of 
brick,  with  white  ftone  Doric  pillars,  in  4 
very  good  tafte. 

\Vc  flept  at  Cefene,  a large  and  very  po- 
pulous town  of  handfome  appearance,  the 
birth-place  of  the  prefent  Pope  Pius  VI, 
Brafchi.  Here  is  an  old  brick  caftle,  and  a 
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veiy  noble  bridge  of  the  fame  materials, 
begun,  I believe,  by  Clement  XII.  and  finifh- 
ed  by  his  prefcnt  Holinefs,  who  has  done 
feveral  things  for  the  improvement  of  his 
native  town. 

The  people  here  feemed  very  devout. 
The  women,  however,  did  not  always  carry 
their  eyes  on  the  ground  ; for  they  feemed 
not  unlkilful  in  the  art  'of  ogling  from  under 
their  fquare  black  hoods. 

The  coffee  ufed  in  this  country  is  remark- 
able for  being  very  little  roaftcd,  refembling 
ale  in  colour  when  made.  It  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  moft 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Even  the  labourers 
will  not  go  to  work  in  a morning  before 
they  have  been  at  the  colfee-houfe.  They 
eat  very  little,  if  any  thing,  along  with  it. 

May  4.  We  left  Cefene  at  half  pafl  four, 
and  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  one  of 
thefe  vulgar  coffee-houfes,  none  of  the  gen- 
tceler  fort  being  then  open.  The  road  lay 
through  a pleafant  cultivated  country  to 
Eorli,  which  has  fuffered  a little  from  the 
late  earthquakes  ; and  from  thence  to  Faenza, 
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in  Latin  Faventia,  celebrated  for  its  earthen 
wnre  already  mentioned.  Moft  of  thefe 
towns  are  built  with  covered  ways  for  foot 
paffengers,  very  commodious  both  in  hot 
and  rainy  weather.  In  a grove  of  willows 
by  the  river  fide  I found  Sallx  triandra^  and 
obfcrved  that  kind  of  dripping  from  the 
leaves  of  thefe  trees,  defcribed  in  Du  Hamel 
as  being  their  condenfed  perfpiration.  Phy- 
ftqiie  des  Arbres^  vol.  i.  150. 

Imola,  a large  town,  is  not  far  diftant. 
We  traverfed  it  without  flopping,  and  put 
up  for  the  night  at  a moft  comfortable  inn, 
at  a fmall  town  within  fifteen  miles  of  Bo- 
logna, called  Caftello  San  Pietro.  We  were 
never  more  civilly  treated,  nor  better  ferved, 
although  perhaps,  in  fome  great  towns,  more 
fplendidly.  I found  nothing  curious  in  the 
village,  except  a column  in  the  fquare,  with 
a ftatue  of  the  Virgin  upon  it,  eredled  the 
preceding  year  by  the  Lord  of  the  town,  in 
memory,  as  the  infcription  fays,  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Rofary  having  preferved  this  place  . 
from  damage  during  the  late  earthquakes. 
This  is  a public  authentic  monument,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  church 
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allows  the  people  to  underftand  by  thefe 
images  fomething  more  than  a mere  affift- 
ance  to  the  imagination  in  prayer,  as  the 
more  enlightened  Catholics  declare  j we  have 
here  undeniable  proof  that  they  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  idols,  fuppofed  to  be 
endowed  with  different  powers  and  dignity. 
I would  not  be  uncandid  or  cenforious,  but 
I cannot  fee  any  difference  between  thefe 
images  and  thofe  of  Paganifm.  None  of 
the  heathens  ever  imagined  that  the  golden 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  was  Jupiter  himfelf; 
nor  that  the  Diana  in  the  Temple  of  Ephefus 
was  the  very  identical  goddefs  in  perfon ; 
but  they  fuppofed  it  to  be  more  efficacious 
to  worfhip  before  thofe  figures  than  any 
they  could  make  themfelves  ; and  jull  fo  do 
the  Catholics.  I am  willing,  however,  to 
admit  this  is  an  abufe  which  has  crept  in ; 
for,  alas ! it  is  too  tempting  and  too  profit- 
able an  abufe  to  be  kept  out,  wherever  the 
veneration  of  images  is  admitted  at  all.  Si- 
milar obfervations  might  be  made  on  the 
worfhip  of  relicks. 

May  5.  From ' hence,  it  is  a pleafant  ride 
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to  Bologna,  along  a highly  cultivated  plain. 
On  approaching  the  town,  we  were  ftruck 
with  a fcandalous  piece  of  effeminacy  I never 
before  witneffed,  gentlemen  taking  an  airing 
on  horfeback,  preceded  by  running  foot- 
men ! 
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CHAP,  XXXII. 


BOLOGNA. 


T H E principal  objects  of  a Granger’s 
curiofity  in  this  town  are  the  numerous  pic- 
tures, of  which  all  the  palaces  and  churches 
are  full.  Here  the  productions  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe  fchool,  the  works  of  the  Carraccis, 
of  Guido  Rheni,  Domenichino,  Albano,  &c, 
may  be  feen  in  the  greateft  abundance  and 
perfection.  We  fpent  four  days  in  contem- 
plating them. 

The  firft  objeCt  that  ftrikes  a traveller  on 
entering  the  town,  is  the  fquare  tower  of 
Afmelli,  307  French  feet,  or  about  no  yards 
in  height,  built  of  brick,  in  the  year  1109; 
very  {lender,  and  of  an  equal  diameter  all 
the  way  up.  It  has  inclined  a few  inches 
from  the  perpendicular  by  time.  The  brick 
work  miifl;  have  been  confidcrably  different 
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from  the  fhameful  mud  walls  fo  plentifully 
ereding  daily  about  London.  We  afeended 
to  its  top  by  about  500  fteps,  with  no  fmall 
labour.  The  day  was  unfavourable  for  a 
view,  but  we  could  well  diftinguifh  Imola, 
Ferrara,  and  Modena ; as  well  as  the  hills 
about  Verona,  Mount  Baldus,  &c.  feeming 
to  rife  abruptly  from  the  dead  flat  which 
extends  on  three  fides  of  Bologna.  On  the 
fouth  are  fome  very  pleafant  hills  ftuck  with 
villas. 

The  tower  of  GarilTendi,  clofe  to  the 
above  mentioned,  is  not  half  fo  high ; but 
faid  to  have  been  purpofely  built  leaning 
eight  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  This 
point  however  is  doubtful,  and  the  guide- 
book of  the  place  fays  the  foundations  have 
given  way ; which  is  moft  probable,  as  the 
wood  work  and  mafonry  incline  from  the 
horizon  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  walls 
do  from  the  perpendicular,  juft  as  in  the 
tower  of  Pifa. 

Bologna  pofTelTes  a very  famous  public 
academy,  called  the  Palazzo  delf  Inftituto, 
where  all  the  fciences  are  taught  gratis.  Here 
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is  an  ample  Mufcum,  Library,  and  Apparatus 
for  Natural  Philofophy. 

The  plafter  models  of  gravid  uteri,  with 
almoft  all  poffible  fituadons  and  cafes  done 
from  nature,  are_^  very  good,  though  lefs 
beautiful  than  the  anatomical  models  at  Flo- 
rence, Here  is  one  in  which  the  umbilical 
cord  prefents.  The  Myology  I think  infe- 
rior to  the  Florentine  colledtion,  except  two 
entire  figures  of  a man  and  woman.  The 
Materia  Medica  is  very  good  ; efpecially  the 
varieties  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  chocolate 
nut,  and  feveral  rare  Eaft  Indian  drugs. 
Tiiey  have  nothing  for  Calamus  aromaticus 
but  our  common  Acorns,  The  fliells  are 
poor,  the  infedls  poorer ; but  the  Academy 
had  lately  received  a legacy  of  two  cabinets 
of  fhells,  which  were  not  yet  placed.  The 
colleiftion  of  corals  is  generally  good,  efpe- 
cially J/is  jicbilis^  red  coral,  of  -a  variety  of 
fhades,  from  deep  fcarlet  to  a blufh  colour 
and  pure  wdilte.  One  fpecimen  has  even 
red  and  white  in  the  fame  piece,  as  men- 
tioned by  Tournefort.  There  are  fome  fine 
Spongia^  and  fome  tolerable  Amphibia.  A 
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very  large  Tejliido  coriacea,  taken  by  accident 
near  Civita  Vecchia.  The  fkin  of  an  Elk, 
which  was  brought  hither  alive  about  120 
years  ago.  The  minerals  are  not  capital  j 
but  there  are  fome  fine  real  Sicilian  jafpers, 
and  a collection,  prefented  by  the  reigning 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  of  the  ftones  of  Siberia. 
The  Philofophical  Apparatus  is  moderate. 
The  Library  was  not  then  accefiible. 

In  one  of  the  great  halls  is  an  admirable 
whole-length  portrait,  in  mofaic,  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  executed  at  Rome.  In  another" 
room  are  fome  curious  old  pictures,  done 
by  the  earlieft  painters  of  the  Bolognefe 
fchool,  fome  of  them  of  confiderable  merit. 

This  eftablilhment  is  entirely  owing  to 
Count  Marfigli,  who,  throughout  an  aCtive 
warlike  life,  purfued  Natural  Hiftory  with 
ardour  and  fuccefs  : and  who  feems  to  have 
repofed  on  ^his  foothing  ftudy  as  his  beft 
fource  of  confolation,  both  when  by  the  for- 
tune of  war  he  was  a prifoner  among  Bar- 
barians, and  when  he  afterwards  experienced 
the  more  poignant  affliction  of  unjuftly 
blafted  military  fame.  His  collections  of 
Natural  Hifiory,  Afironomical  and  Chemical 
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Apparatus,  Plans  of  Fortifications,  &c.  were 
given  by  himfelf  to  the  Senate -of  Bologna, 
his  native  place,  in  1712,  and  now  make  a 
great  part  of  this  collection.  His  modefty 
would  not  permit  that  his  name  fhould  ap- 
pear in  any  public  manner  upon  the  occafion ; 
yet  Purely  his  country  might  have  afforded 
him  the  pofthumous  honour  of  a maufoleum 
in  fomething  more  permanent  than  plafter ; 
for  of  fuch  materials  only  is  that  they  haA^e 
ereCted. 

Our  pilgrimages  to  the  churches  were 
performed  in  the  following  order : 

S.  Salvatore,  whofc  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture is  very  majeftic,  has  many  tomb- 
ftones  and  holy-water  bafons  of  an  orange- 
coloured  fpeckled  marble,  called  rojfo  dl  Vc- 
rona^  which  I firxl  faw  at  Loretto.  It  is  not 
unfreqiient  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
though  rare  elfewhere.  All  the  pillars  and 
cornices  of  the  altar-pieces  in  this  church 
are  tawdrily  gilt.  The  pictures  belt  worth 
noticing  are,  an  iVITumption  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Agoftino  Carracci.  Sick  people  before  a 
crucifix,  by  Giacomo,  or  Giufeppe  Cupi ; 
rather  confufed,  but  not  without  confiderable 
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merit  In  the  drawing.  The  altar-piece  is 
the  Saviour,  by  Guido  Rheni ; not  very 
pleafiiig.  St.  John  before  Zaccharias,  with, 
other  faints,  by  Benvenuto  Garofalo,  is  ex- 
cellent; but  St.  John  kneels  very  badly; 
he  could  not  poflibly  fupport  himfelf  as  he 
is  reprefented.  There  are  fome  fmall  pic- 
tures of  faints,  by  Giotto,  curious  for  their 
antiquity ; and  in  the  Sacrifty  a pretty  good 
St.  Sebaftian  of  Guido  Rheni ; and  David, 
with  Goliath’s  head  at  his  feet,  by  Giovanni 
Antonio  Burrini,  in  which  there  is  great 
force  of  light  and  fliade,  like  Spagnuoletto’s 
works. 

At  St.  Paulo,  on  the  high-altar,  under  a 
half  dome  fupported  by  columns,  are  the 
admirable  ftatues  of  St.  Paul  and  his  execu- 
tioner, by  Algardi.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  meek  refignation  of  the  faint,  who 
is  kneeling  in  expectation  of  the  fatal  ftroke, 
with  his  face  turned  from  the  executioner. 
PPis  countenance  expreffes  the  moft  perfeCt 
refignation,  and  the  confidence  of  an  inno- 
cent mind  ; while  a certain  degree  of  con- 
ftraint  in  the  attitude  of  the  head,  very  finely 
reprefents  his  natural  apprehenfion,  or  rather 
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expedlation,  of  the  impending  blow.  We 
could  not  perceive  thefe  figures  to  be,  as 
commonly  remarked,  too  fhort.  This  ex- 
cellent fculptor  was  a Bolognefe.  The  roof 
of  this  church  is  too  rich.  A fmall  taber- 
nacle on  the  altar,  reprefenting  a church  in 
perfpedtive,  is  very  pretty. 

St.  Agnes  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Do- 
menichino’s  celebrated  pidure  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  that  faint,  of  which  Cochin,  De  la 
Lande,  and  Lady  Miller  have  given  fo  full 
an  account,  independent  of  each  other,  that 
I fhall  only  add  my  hearty  affent  to  all  they 
have  faid  in  its  praife  ; allowing  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  party  of  angels  in  the  clouds 
could  well  be  difpenfed  with.  The  head 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  fome  others,  are  full  of 
beauties.  In  the  Sacrifty  are  fome, good  old 

produdions  .of  the  Bologna  fchool,  before 

/ 

the  time  of  the  Carraccis. 

St.  Dominic’s  is  a long,  but  not  inelegant 
church,  in  which  the  mofl;  remarkable  thing 
is  the  fhrine  of  that  famous  faint,  whof^  apt 
emblem,  as  I have  already  remarked,  was  a 
dog  with  a .firebrand  in  his  mouth.  There 
is  a chink  in  the  back  of  the  farcophagus, 

where 
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where  devout  perfons  have  fancied  they 
fmelt  celeftial  fragrance.  We  unfortunately 
had  not  faith  enough  to  perceive  it ; but  -I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  feelingly  we 
fliould  have  been  converted,  if  “ Dominic 
the  blackfmith  ” had  thruft  out  “ his  tongs 
red  hot  ” and  taken  us  by  the  nofe.  Such 
a miracle  a man  muft  have  had  a front  of 
brafs  to  have  refifted.  The  faint  however 
lay  very  quiet,  and  did  not  even  growl  at 
us.  If  he  had  always  been  fo  tolerant,  I 
fhould  have  been  more  Inclined  to  worfhip 
him  than  I now  am.  The  fhrine  is  gothic, 
of  white  marble,  extremely  rich  in  fculpture, 
and  terminating  upwards  In  a pyramidal 
form.  On  the  farcophagus  are  an  immenfe 
number  of  figures  in  alto-relievo,  of  good 
execution,  by  an  unknown  artift.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  adjoining  altar  is  a fmall 
kneeling  angel  of  white  marble.  That  to- 
wards the  eaft  is  faid  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotta  in  his 
youth.  It  is  not  remarkable,  except  for 
ftiffnefs. 

Here  h the  plafter  monument  of  Count 
Marfigli.  2 

S.  Giovanni 
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S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  is  adorned  with 
many  pidures,  the  three  principal  of  which 
are, 

I ft,  St.  Francis  adoring  the  crucifix,  by 
Gucrcino;  the  author  of  which  I fhould 
never  have  guefled.  The  crucifix  is  placed 
on  the  ground  in  the  forepart,  fo  that  the 
faint’s  eyes  are  direded  at  once  to  it,  and  to 
the  crucifix  on  the  altar  below.  The  co- 
louring of  this  pitfture  is  remarkably  ftill ; 
its  expreflion  good. 

2d,  The  Virgin  of  the  Rofary,  by  Dome- 
nichino ; a confufed  compofition  with  a 
great  number  of  figures,  of  which  I cannot 
underftand  the  defign ; but  its  parts  are  ad- 
mirable. 

3d,  The  celebrated  St.  Cecilia,  with  St. 
Paul,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  other  company, 
by  Raphael ; which  has  been  engraved  and 
often  copied.  I was  a little  difappointed  in 
the  principal  figure,  as  to  its  perfonal  beauty 
.and  grace ; the  Magdalen  pleafed  me  much 
better. 

St.  Stefano  is  an  Irregular  clumfy  old  edi- 
fice, once  a temple  of  Ifis,  and  now  divided 

into 
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5nto  about  feven  different  churches,  of  varl* 
ous  forms,  fizes,  and  levels. 

In  the  Madonna  di  Galiera,  occurs  no- 
thing worth  notice,  except  St.  Philip  Neri 
in  extafy,  by  Guercino. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  a large  ma- 
jeftic  building  internally,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  with  feveral  faults.  The  arch 
over  the  entrance  of  the  tribune  is  too  nar- 
row, and  the  femicircular  niche  at  the  ex- 
tremity too  low.  The  moft  remarkable 
pi<Sl;ure  here,  St.  Peter  confecrating  St.  Apol- 
linarius  a bifhop,  by  Gratiani,  has  great 
merit  in  the  defign. 

St.  Petronio  is  a vaft  old  gothic  ftrudure, 
much  more  refembling  a cathedral,  though 
the  front  is  of  brick,  and  unfinifhed.  Moft 
of  the  buildings  in  this  city  are  of  hrick,  a 
great  difad  vantage  to  their  beauty.  In  this 
church  is  a famous  meridian  line,  made  in 
1656,  and  repaired  in  1776.  Here  we 
meet  with  an  old  much-honoured  ftatue  of 
St.  Petronius ; not  Petronius  Arbiter,  but  a 
holy  bifhop  of  Bologna  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  now  its  patron  in  heaven.  No  capital 
pidares,  except  St.  Rocco,  by  Parmiggianino, 
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One  Sunday  evening,  May  6,  we  witnefl- 
cd  a proceflion  of  a ftatiie  of  St.  Francis, 
which  was-  carried  with  a great  parade  of 
crucifixes,  mufic,  &c.  to  give  its  benediSlion 
in  the  great  piazza  before  the  laft  mention- 
ed church.  All  the  different  religious  orders 
attended ; and  fome  people  dreffed  very 
richly  in  the  fi;yle  of  300  years  ago,  v/ith 
crowns,  feeptres,  and  other  ornaments. 
What  they  expreffed  I could  not  learn. 

We  went  to  the  church  of  Giefu  and 
Maria  to  fee  the  excellent  pidlure  of  the 
Circumcifion,  by  Guercino,  which  is  co- 
loured in  his  beft  manner,  without  that 
blacknefs  of  fhade  remarkable  in  moft  of  his 
works.  The  air  of  the  Virgin  expreffes  her 
awkwardnefs  in  being  a fpe£tator  of  fo  in- 
decent and  cruel  a ceremony.  This  picture 
hangs  in  an  excellent  light. 

The  Mendicant!  di  dentro  contains  feveral 
celebrated  pi<ftures.  St.  Alo  and  St.  Petronio 
before  the  Virgin,  by  Caved  one,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  too  much  praifed  by  Cochin,  and 
ft  ill  more  after  him  in  the  Manuel.  Job  on 
a throne,  with  people  bringing  him  prefents, 
by  Guido  Rheni,  in  his  fdft  manner,  is 

much 
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niucli  more  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
great  altar-piece  by  the  fame  artift,  in  hi^ 
ftrong  hyle,  is  furely  unworthy  of  him,  be- 
ing as  faulty  in  compofition  as  any  old  pic- 
ture of  the  earlieft  mailers,  whofe  workSj  in- 
deed, it  a good  deal  refcmbles.  The  dead 
body  of  Chrift  is  reprefented  lying  at  full 
length  on  a long  table  in  the  clouds,  in  the 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pidure,  with 
the  Virgin  and  fome  other  figures  about  it. 
Below  are  St.  Petronio,  St.  Charles,  and 
three  other  faints,  looking  up  ; but  it  is  im- 
poffible  they  fhould  fee  any  thing  except  the 
feet  and  under  fide  of  the  table.  The  canvas 
ought  to  be  cut  in  two.  Chrift  calling  St. 
Matthew,  by  Ludovico  Carracci,  is  an  ex- 
preffive  and  harmonious  pidure.  Jofeph 
kneeling  to  afk  pardon  of  the  Virgin  for 
having  unjuftly  fufpeded  her  of  unchaftity, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fubjed,  which 
is  juftly  ridiculed  in  Wright’s  Travels,  where 
is  a fort  of  caricature  print,  for  it  cannot  be 
called  a copy,  of  this  performance.  The 
painter  was  Alclfandro  Tiarini.  Cochin 
praifes  this  pidure,  and  finds  great  fault  with 
the  laft  mentioned. 
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The  convent  of  noble  ladles,  called  St# 
Pietro  Martire,  has  in  its  church  an  excellent 
painting  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Ludovico* 
Carracci,  one  of  the  beft  of  his  works  that 
I have  feen.  There  is  great  noblenefs  in 
the  defign,  and  the  drawing  and  colouring 
are  good,  though  the  latter  is  a little  grey. 

At  the  Servi  di  Maria,  St.  Andrew  adoring 
his  crofs  is  an  excellent  performance  of  Al- 
bano’s,  and  a Noli  me  tangere  of  the  fame 
artift  deferves  attention.  There  feemed  to 
be  many  other  good  pidurc*  in  this  church, 
but  “ the  dinner  waited,  and  we  were  tired.*' 

At  St.  Gregorio,  the  altar  was  dreffing  up 
with  great  magnificence  for  a feftival,  which 
deprived  us  of  the  fight  of  St.  Gregory 
(hewing  the  bleeding  wafer,  by  Calvart,  the 
firft  mafter  of  Guido,  faid  to  be  a very  good 
picture,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by 
Ludovico  Carracci,  did  not  pleafe  me  much; 
neither  did  the  pidure  by  Guercino,  of  St# 
Felix  putting  the  monaftic  habit  on  St.  Wil- 
liam. It  is  confufed,  and  the  colouring  feems 
to  have  fuffered. 

The  little  conventual  church  of  St.  Ludo- 
vico, the  bilhop,  poflefies  a good  pidure,  by 

Annibal 
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Annibal  Carracci,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  the  clouds,  with  fomc  faints  below  adoring 
her. 

The  church  of  St.  Francis,  not  far  diftant, 
is  a venerable  pile ; in  which  nothing  ftruck 
me  fo  much  as  the  fine  gothic  altar-piece  of 
• white  marble,  confifting  of  a kind  of  fcreen, 
on  which  are  ranged  feveral  ftatues  of  faints 
in  two  rows.  An  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Annibal  Carracci,  is  a confufed  pidure  ; 
the  light  too  much  divided,  and  the  whole 
wants  repofe. 

At  St.  Margaret’s  is  an  admirable  work  of 
Parmiggianino,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  adoring  faints,  according  to  euf- 
tom.  Some  of  the  heads  are  very  beautiful, 
Chrift  in  the  garden,  with  an  Angel  behind 
him.  Is  not  one  of  Guercino’s  befi:  perform- 
ances. 

St.  Catherine,  or  Coi*pus  Domini,  is  a taw- 
dry church ; but  the  front  of  an  altar,  in  the 
firft  chapel  on  the  right  hand,  confifts  of 
perhaps  the  fineft  piece  of  verde  antico,  for 
the  clearnefs  and  great  fize  of  its  fpots,  that 
Italy  can  boaft.  Annibal  Can*acci’s  pidure 
cf  the  Refurredion  of  Chrift,  is  efteemed 
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one  of  his  beft  works,  though  there  is  a 
dulnefs  in  its  colouring,  even  more  than 
ufual  with  this  mafter.  Through  a filver 
grate,  over  an  altar,  we  had  a view  of  the 
body  of  St.  Catherine  Vigri,  the  foundrefs  ; 
which  is  preferved  entire  by  a miracle,  as 
they  do  the  Almighty  the  honour  of  fup- 
pofing.  She  is  fitting,  richly  drefled,  in  a 
chair,  with  candles  burning  about  her.  The 
face,  hands,  and  feet  are  vifible,  and  of  a cho- 
colate colour.  On  her  cheek  is  a whitifh 
mark,  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  Jefus 
Chrift  appearing  to  her  in  a dream  and 
giving  her  a kifs  ; by  which  it  appears  the 
letter  in  the  Bath  Guide,  beginning, 
“ Hearken,  Lady  Betty,  hearken !”  is  a 
more  orthodox  compofition  than  I had  ever 
fuppofed.  Mafs  happened  to  be  faying  at 
this  altar  when  we  wanted  to  fee  the  faint, 
fo  that,  being  not  very  anxious  about  the 
matter,  we  declined  intruding,  and  were  re- 
tiring ; but  the  facriftan,  unwilling  to  lofe 
his  fee,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  removed  the  curtain  againft  our  will,  for 
it  feems  we  heretics  have  more  feeling  on 
thofe  fubjeds  than  the  eled  themfelves* 
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So  much  for  the  churches  of  Bologna— 
If  the  reader  is  tired  of  pifLures,  he  muft 
pafs  over  what  I have  to  fay  about  the 
palaces. 

In  the  Palazzo  Publico,  or  Town-hall,  are 
a few  very  capital  produd:ions  of  the  pencil. 
The  firft  room  contains  a good  architedlural 
piece  by  Bibieno.  In  the  next  is  a portrait 
of  the  body  of  St.  Catherine  Vigri,  juft  men- 
tioned, with  all  her  finery,  by  Vandyke. 
This  is  the  greateft  degradation  I ever  knew 
the  pencil  fuffer.  I hope  Vandyke  was  well 
paid  for  doing  fo  ftiipid  a work.  Another 
room  is  adorned  with  the  St.  John,  by  Ra- 
phael, which  contends  with  that  at  Florence 
for  originality,  and  I think  cOmes  the  neareft 
to  it  of  any.  Cochin  efteems  this  much 
inferior  to  that  in  the  Orleans  colledion, 
which  is  natural  enough  for  a Frenchman. 
I know  but  one  nation  that  is  mere  partial 
to  every  thing  belonging  to  their  country 
than  the  French,  and  the  French  are  much 
the  moft  difagreeably  and  arrogantly  partial 
of  the  two.  Sampfon  drinking  water  from 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  afs,  an  admirable  paint- 
ing of  Guido’s,  defervedly  praifed  in^the 
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Manuel ; and  the  Saints,  protestors  of  Bo# 
logna,  by;  the  fame  hand,  are  no  lefs  worthy 
of  him,  The  latter  are  on  a filk  banner* 
painted  in  a hurry  for  a public  procefTion  in 
the  time  of  the  plague:  the  painting  of 
courfe  is  flight ; but  the  manner  and  draw-? 
ing  eafy  and  free.  St.  Jerome,  by  Simone 
da  Pefaro,  good.  Two  admirable  chiar* 
ofeuros  of  female  figures  by  Guercino  ; tho 
attitudes  and  drapery  very  graceful,  In  a 
fmall  apartment,  not  always  fhewn,  a very 
curious  portrait  of  an  infant  fon  of  Francis  I, 
of  France,  in  a kind,  of  wooden  c;-adle,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  The  child’s  face  is 
very  interefling,  and  has  great  exprefiTion  j 
the  finifhing  of  the  whole  inimitable. 

Palazzo  Sampieri  contains  one  of  the 
choiceft  collections  in  Bologna.  We  could 
not  exani^  ^1  as  they  deferve  ; but  prin^ 
cipally  noted  the  following. 

The  marriage  at  Cana,  by  Crefpi,  called 
Lo  Spagnuolo;  a large  piece  in  the  manner 
of  Paul  Veronefe.  A fine  expreffive  Judith 
of  Julio  Romano,  A woman  with  two 
children  in  her  lap,  by  Vandyke ; of  natu? 
.^al  and  pleafing  exprelTion,  Chvift 
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^vith  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  by  Bellino^ 
an  old  ftiff  dry  pidure  ; but  the  countenances 
have  great  merit.  The  beautiful  angel  Ga- 
briel of  Guido,  of  which  there  are  fo  many 
duplicates,  copies,  and  prints.  An  excellent 
Magdalen,  by  Annibal  Carracci,  A very 
rnueh  and  juftly-radmired  pidure,  by  Albano, 
of  a number  of  boys  dancing  hand  in  hand 
round  a tree,  wdth  Venus  and  Cupid  in  the 
clouds.  I like  it  infinitely  better  than  any 
of  this  painter’s  works  I ever  faw  before. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  engraved  by  Bartolozzi ; 
no  other  perfon  would  do  it  jufiice.  Chrill 
faying,  “ Render  unto  Ctefar,  &c.”  two 
heads  only,  copied  by  Ludovico  Carracci, 
after  an  original  of  Titian,  now  at  Drefden. 
The  calm  and  dignified  fhrewdnefs  of  our 
Saviour,  is  well  oppofed  to  the  eager  malici- 
ous expedation  of  the  perfon  endeavouring 
to  entrap  him : there  is  too  artificial  a 
contrail  in  the  colouring  of  the  two  faces ; 
that  of  Chrill  is  too  much  illuminated.  The 
fine  Abraham,  Hagar,  and  Ilhmael  of  Guer- 
cino,  which  has  been  engraved,  I think,  by 
Strange,  is  much  more  pleafantly  coloured 
moll  of  this  great  painter’s  works,  the 
7 ihadsf 
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fhades  being  lefs  black  ; of  its  character  and 
compofition  no  praife  can  be  too  high.  But 
the  moft  precious  pidiure  in  this  colledtion* 
and  almoft  in  the  world,  is  the  celebrated 
St.  Peter  lamenting  his  fault,  with  another 
apoftle,  fome  fay  St.  Paul,  attempting  to  con- 
foie  him.  This  is  the  mafter-piece  of  Guido 
Rheni.  Ten  thoufand  fequins  have  been 
offered  for  it,  and  it  is  always  kept  covered, 
and  fhewn  laft.  Cochin  fays,  I believe  very 
jullly,  that  this  piece  unites  all  the  perfedions 
of  painting  in  the  higheft  degree.  The 
drawing,  expreffion  and  colouring  are  all 
equally  excellent,  and  it  is  therefore  the  moft 
complete  picture  in  Italy.  With  refpedt  to 
the  expreffion,  about  which  alone  I prefume 
to  judge  in  fuch  a cafe,  I moft  heartily  affent 
to  his  opinion.  The  fincere  and  humble, 
yet  dignified  contrition  of  St.  Peter,  is  fo 
juftly,  yet  not  at  all  violently,  expreffed,  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it  j but  its  whole  mean- 
ing is  not  to  be  caught  at  a tranfient  glance. 
The  countenance  may  be  ftudied  for  ever, 
like  thofe  of  Raphael,  which  very  few  paint- 
ings will  bear ; for  the  expreffion  in  moft  is 
cither  exaggerated  at  firft  fight,  and,  when 
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dofely  examined,  defedive  ; or  it  is  falle, 
and  often  contrary  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  face  ; which  laft  is  the  moft  general  of 
all  defeds  in  this  noble  art,  and  is  the  touch- 
done  which  diftinguifhes  art  from  nature. 
In  Guido’s  St.  Peter  may  be  read  all  the  cha- 
rader  of  this  moft  amiable  apoftle : that 
warmth  or  fufceptibility  of  impreffron,  which 
made  him  the  firft  to  refent  an  infult  offered 
to  his  beloved  Lord  ; that  generous  fenfibi- 
lity,  which  prompted  him,  before  all  the 
reft,  to  fcorn  the  idea  of  a poflibility  of  failure 
in  his  affedion  or  duty  ; and  that  tendernefs 
of  foul,  which  was  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps, 
moft  in  danger  of  the  fault  into  which  he 
fell,  and  certainly  moft  capable  of  the  deepeft 
heart-rending  contrition  afterwards. 

Palazzo  Tanaro  contains  many  good 
paintings.  In  the  firft  room  two  great 
pidures  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  one  of  -Xvhich  is  a good  head  of  a 
female  fpedator  on  the  right ; otherwife 
they  are  not  capital  : the  artift’s  name  we 
could  not  learn.  In  other  apartments — Adam 
and  Eve  mourning  over  Abel,  by  Ludovico 
Carracci ; a good  pidure,  the  colouring  very 
light,  the  charader  of  Adam  juft  and  affed- 
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ing.  The  Affumption  of  the  Virgin,  hy 
Guerclno,  is  beyond  comparifon  the  beft 
piece  in  the  houfe.  It  is  extremely  in  the 
ftyle  of  his  famous  St.  -Petronilla,  both  in 
oxpreflion  and  colouring  ; and  the  upper 
part  fuperior  to  that  of  the  laft-mentioned 
piiflure.  Almoft  all  the  heads  are  exquifitely 
fine ; but  the  expreflion  not  fo  much  varied 
as  it  perhaps  might  be:  the  fhades  are 
black.  St.  Peter  delivered  out  of  prifon^ 
a work  of  Agoftino  Carracci,  is  fingular  for 
the  Angel  being  reprefented  like  a handfomc 
young  mortal  woman  without  wings ; the 
guards  are  awake,  and  opening  the  door 
willingly : this  makes  the  event  not  fuffi- 
’ ciently  miraculous,  St.  Rocco,  by  Parmig- 
gianino ; a duplicate  of  that  at  St.  Petronio’s 
' church : I did  not  like  it.  A Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Lavinia  Fontana,  is  extremely 
like  the  works  of  Parmiggianino ; efpecially 
the  beautiful  head  of  the  young  Jefus,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  charming ; but 
his  hair  is  rather  too  white — it  is  even  grey. 
Another  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John 
Baptift ; a large  pidiure  of  Guido’s,  in  his 
ftrong  manner,  with  dark  fhades,  not  unlike 
tlie  ftyle  of  a pi<^ure  by  Mich.  Ang.  da  Car- 
, ravaggio, 
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ravaggio,  m the  Palazzo  Borghefe,  I think, 
at  Rome,  of  the  young  Chnft  learning  of 
his  mother  to  walk ; and  having  met  with  a 
ferpentj  he,  to  her  apparent  wonder,  infills 
upon  fetting  her  foot,  along  with  his,  upon 
its  head. 

Here  are  two  bad  pi£lures  by  AlelTandro 
Cerini,  as  we  were  told,  of  Peter  denying  our 
Saviour,  and  Judas  betraying  him.  It  is 
feldom  one  fees  fuch  falfe  expreflion  In  any 
pidure  at  all  tolerable.  Raphael’s  miftrefs, 
by  himfelf,  with  an  agreeable  countenance. 
The  Laft  Supper,  by  Agoftino  Carracci,  is 
a very  indifferent  performance,  though  praifed 
by  Cochin.  Chrift  Is  a gigantic  figure  ; St. 
John  lying  afleep  on  his  bofom,  looks  like 
a fat  woman  intoxicated  with  love  and 
wine.  The  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  Is  by 
Annibal  Carracci.  The  ornaments  of  the 
fire-place,  in  the  hall,  are  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna ; much  too  good  for  the  ufe  to 
which  they  are  put.  About  this  houfe  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  roffo  di  Verona  marble. 

Palazzo  Zambeccari,  the  laft  we  vifited, 
is  rich  in  pidures,  fome  of  which  are  very 
capital.  St.  Peter  kneeling  before  the  Vir- 
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gm,  and  lamenting  the  death  of  our  Savloufj’ 
is  a great  difagreeable  performance  of  Ludo- 
vico Carracci ; its  compofidon  very  bad  ; 
the  Saint  like  a perfon  begging  a favour,  and 
the  Virgin  haughty,  vulgar,  and  ungraceful. 
A Crucifixion,  by  the  younger  Palma;  a very 
multifarious  defign,  but  feveral  of  the  parts 
have  merit.  The  Laft  Supper,  and  two 
other  pieces,  by  Scarcellino  di  Ferrara,  very 
good ; but  I never  heard  of  this  artifl  be- 
fore. Holy  Family,  by  Innocenzo  Francucci 
da  Imola.  Dead  Chrift,  with  the  Virgin,  &c.' 
about  him ; an  indifferent  performance  of 
Paul  Veronefe.  One  room  is  entirely  filled 
with  portraits,  fome  of  which  are  very  ex- 
cellent ; but,  like  all  luch  collections,  many 
are  bad,  and  many  of  unknown  perfonages. 
A Duke  of  ^antua  and  his  Duchefs,  in  the 
characters ' of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  with  many  attendants,  all  portraits  5 
a veiy ' capital  piece  of  Lavinia  Fontana’s. 
It  is  amazingly  rich,  like  the  works  of  Paul 
Veronefe.  The  heads  of  the  attendants  are 
too  much  in  a line.  Charles  V.  an  excellent 
head  by  Titian ; we  difeern  a family  likenefs 
between  this  picture  and  the  portraits  of 
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riiilip  II.  In  another  room  is  a good  heaci 
of  St.  Francis,  by  Guercino ; and  a fine 
wdiole-Iength  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  clouds, 
by  Francefchini,  very  much  in  Guido’s  fofc 
manner.  A Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  ; 
very  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Raphael’s  earlieft 
works,  by  Julio  Fiorentino,  a painter  who 
has  done  but  very  few  pidlures.  The  beft 
pidture  in  the  houfe  is  Judith  in  the  a£l  of 
decapitating  Holophernes,  by  M.  A.  da  Car- 
ravaggio;  juftly  celebrated  in  the  Manuel, 
preface,  p.  41.  for  the  propriety  of  its  ex- 
preflion.  In  fpight  of  all  Judith’s  boldnefs, 
W'e  fee  in  her  countenance  a natural  horror^ 
of  the  bloody  adfion  in  which  fhe  is  engaged. 
“ Many  painters,”  fays  the  author,  “ who 
have  treated  the  fame  fubjedt,  have  given 
Judith  the  exprelTion  proper  to  a grenadier 
in  the  midft  of  a battle,  and  that  expreffion 
is  falfe.”  A fingular  high-finifhed  pidlure, 
or  rather  three  pictures,  by  Luca  d’Olanda, 
of  the  hiftory  of  Efther  and  Ahafuerus. 
The  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Parmig- 
gianino,  very  pretty.  Lucrece  ftabbing  her- 
felf,  by  Pelegrino  Tibaldi,  has  great  merit ; 
but  her  legs  are  beyond  all  proportion  large 
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and'clumfy,  St.  John  in  the  Wild^rnefs, 
Guido,  very  good,  A pidure  of  Judas  He* 
traying  Chrift ; exadly  like  that  wliich  dif* 
pleafed  us  fo  much  in  the  Palazzo  Tanaro, 
and  which  the  fervant  there  attributed  to  one 
Aleflandro  Cerini,  a name  I do  not  know, 
tmlefs  it  be  the  Bolognefe  pronunciation  of 
Chiarini.  This  at  the  Zembeccari  palace, 
we  were  told,  was  a copy  by  Flaminio  Torre 
after  the  other,  which  is  an  original  of  Lu- 
dovico Carracci ; and  I pay  more  regard  to 
this  account,  as  the  guide  at  Palazzo  Tanaro 
was  only  a footman,  the  perfon  who  gene- 
rally jfhews  the  houfe  being  ill.  Two  Cupids, 
by  Simone  da  Pefaro,  very  good.  An  ad- 
mirable Ecce  Homo,  by  Albert  Durer;  a 
head  only,  extremely  highly  finiflied,  and 
very  affeding;  but  the  lips  are  too  blue. 
Thefe  old  mafters  had  great  powers  of  pathos 
occafionally,  even  beyond  the  general  pro- 
dudions  of  more  polifhed  times. 

**  With  rough  majeftic  force  they  touch’d  the  heart, 

“ And  truth  and  nature  made  amends  for  art.” 

Here  is  a ftriking  head  of  St.  Francis,  by 
Dominichino.  A head  of  St.  Peter,  by 

Guido, 
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Giildo,  in  his  rough  manner,  not  capital. 
Two  pictures  of  a boy  and  girl ; the  latter 
■peculiarly  admirable,  by  Guido  Cagnacci, 
a fcholar  of  the  great  Guido.  .Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  ; a good  picture,  by  Calvart, 
Guido’s  mafter.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
with  St.  John  Baptift  and  St.  Charles  Boro- 
meo  in  the  fore-ground ; a large  and  very 
excellent  picture  of  Albano,  perhaps  one  of 
his  belt. 

Such  are  a part  of  the  treafures  of  Bo- 
logna in  the  picture  way.  Our  huiry 
get  to  Venice  made  us  fcarcely  fee  any  thin^’: 

e]fe  of  the  town  j nor  were  we  proA  ulid 

% 

with  letters,  meaning  to  make  no  flay  here. 
A vifit  to  the  Botanic  Garden  however  could 
not  be  difpenfed  with.  It  hardly  repaid  the 
trouble,  being  fmall  and  far  from  rich.  1 ne 
famous  Egyptian  papyrus,  Cyperus  Papyrus^ 
was  growing  there,  and  Jgave  vivipara^  I 
believe,  going  to  flower.  ' Callicarpa  Ame- 
ricana was  mofl;  beautifully  in  fruit.  Some 
of  the  fucculent  plants  are  fine,  as  ufual  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Our  condudor  told 
me  Linnseus’s  nomenclature  was  ufed  here, 
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. but  I could  not  find  that  be  knew  the  plant# 
bv  thofe  names. 

We  laid  in  a ftock  of  the  famous  Phof- 
phorus  of  the  place,  native  and  prepared  ; 
and  walking  about  the  ramparts  obferved 
abundance  of  common  plants  in  flower ; but 
no  great  rarities.  Thefe  were  all  the  obfer- 
'Vations  relating  to  natural  hiftory  we  made 
at  Bologna,  where  the  riches  of  art  were 
more  than  fuflicient  to  occupy  all  our  atten- 
tion. 
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CHAP.  XXXIIL 


f ROM  BOLOGNA  TO  VENICE  BY  WATER  — 

ST.  mark’s  place  and  church 

ARSENAL  — CHURCHES — PRO- 
FESSION OF  A NUN, 


8.  This  evening,  about  ten  o’clock, 
we  went  on  board  the  boat  of  the  courier 
For  Venice,  paying  thirty  pauls  each,  not 
quite  fifteen  {hillings,  to  be  landed  there  free 
of  all  other  expence,  and  fed  by  the  way. 
The  price  was  fo  low  we  feared  the  accom- 
modation could  not  be  good  ; but  there  was 
no  alternative,  except  taking  a boat  to  our- 
felvcs  at  a great  exp^nce,  and  incurring  va- 
rious difficulties  and  impofi'tions,  always 
beft  avoided  by  conforming'  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  'country.  A man  faves  him- 
felf  a great  deal  of  trouble,  In  the  great 
journey  of  life,  by  yielding  ju(;licioufly  to 
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the  tide.  We  were  much  better  pleafed 
with  this  voyage  than  Mr.  Arthur  Young 
xvas  ; for  the  extreme  civility,  and  even  po- 
lite attention  of  our  condiuflor,  made  us  dif- 
pofedtoput  up  with  every  inconvenience, and 
to  enjoy  every  thing  pleafant.  I can  by  no 
means  recognize  him  in  Mr.  Young’s  de- 
feription  of  the  filthy  brutality  of  the  perfon 
under  whofe  care  he  performed  his  voyage, 
and  conclude  he  muft  have  met  with  a dif- 
ferent captain.  * 

It  w^as  a difmal  rainy  night,  and  on  coming 
to  the  wharf' we  found  two  boats,  one  of 
* which  was  fo  full  of  trunks,  packs,  bafkets, 
and  women,  that,  finding  no  place,  we  were 
ftowed  in  the  other,  with  two  capuchins  as 
jolly  as  Father  Paul  in  the  Duenna,  five  or 
fix  men*  befides,  and  a woman  and  young 
‘ child.  The  laft-mentioned  article  is  not 
generally  efteemed  the  greateft  fweetener  of 
life  in  a packet-boat  or  fiage-coach ; but  no 
bachelor  has  a right  to  complain  of  it,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I prefer  it  much  to  com- 
pany one  often  meets  with.  The  capuchins 
claimed  acquaintance  with  us,  having  feen 
us  at  their  convent  at  Genoa;  and  we  had 

the 
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the  pleafure  of  hearing  news  of'  out  friends 
there. 

As  two  nights  were  to  be  employed  in 
this  voyage,  I and  feveral  others  had  hired 
mattrelTes  at  Bologna,  on  which  we  depofit- 
ed  ourfelves,  upon  chefts,  benches,  or  flielves, 
for  we  had  room  enough,  and  flept,  to  be 
fure  not  luxurioufly,  till  day-break  about 
three  o’clock.  We  then  rolled  up  our  beds^ 
and  began  to  look  about  us.  The  rain 
ceafed,  but  the  fky  was  dull,  and  we  found 
ourfelves  in  a flat  marfhy  country,  exactly 
like  the  worfl:  parts  of  Holland  and  Lincoln- 
Ihire  ; the  vegetables  much  the  fame,  and 
the  land  generally  lower  than  the  canal, 
wliich  was  narrow,  brim-full  from  the  great 
rains,  and  on  the  fide  of  which  went  the 
horfe,  drawing  us  along  as  in  Holland. 

May  9.  About  nine  in  the  morning  ar- 
rived at  a place,  twenty  miles  only  from 
Bologna,  where  we  were  to  quit  our  boat, 
and  where  the  contents  of  the  other  vcffel 
waited  for  us.  I never  faw  a more  grotefque 
appearance  of  what  it  might  feem,  in  this 
eafc,  too  cruel  irony  to  call  the  fair  fex,  and 
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tKeir  flyle  of  drefs  was  fuited  to  their  per- 
fonal  charmL  Some  of  the  party  however 
■were  of  a rnore  tolerable  afped,  and  we 
afterwards  liked  their  cornpany  very  well. 

Here  a prodigious  variety  of  coaches,  ca- 
laflies,  waggons,  carts,  &c.  prefented  them- 
felves  to  carry  us,  ten  miles  as  it  was  faid, 
to  Ferrara.  All  the  multifarious  inanimate 
luggage  was  dil]:)ofed  in  the  waggons  and 
carts,  and  the  company,  fcarcely  lefs  hetero- 
geneous, in  the  other  vehicles.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  go  in  a kind  of  double  calalh,  half 
open,  >yhh  a rnan  and  woman,  and  the 
above-mentioned  woman  and  child.  Hap- 
pily it  did  not  then  rain.  We  had  fcarcely 
gone  loo  yards,  in  one  of  the  worll  roads 
I ever  faw,  half  up  to  the  axle-tree  in  clay 
and  mud,  apd  a|ong  a high  bank  the  breadth 
of  only  one  carriage,  before  one  of  the  wag- 
gons ftuck  fall,  and  it  was  utterly  impolTible 
tp  pafs  it.  Many  people  came  with  levers 
and  ropes,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  it  was 
fo  far  removed  that  our  calafli  pafled  it,  and 
went  a little  fafter ; but  in  perpetual  dmger 
of  being  overturned  or  fet  fall.  We  eroded 
5^  river,  the  Reno  I believe,  in  a bo^lt,  and 

at 
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at  length  reached  Ferrara  ; but  furely  no  ten 
miles  were  ever  fo  long. 

This  is  a very  large  walled  town,  thinly 
Inhabited,  yet  more  populous  than  I expect- 
ed from  Ganganelli’s  pretty  defcription.  I 
regretted  extremely  not  having  time  to  vifit 
the  tomb  of  Arlofto.  About  the  middle  of 
the  town  hands  a great  old  moated  palace, 
the  refidence  of  the  cardinal  governor  5 and 
near  it  a large  gothic  church,  which  was  not 
open.  The  better  part  of  our  company 
dined  together  at  a long  table,  and  we  had 
a moft  excellent,  neat,  and  comfortable  din- 
ner. We  were  told  at  Bologna,  that  we 
fliould  dine  at  Ferrara  Jliipcndamente\  at  which 
we  laughed,  thinking  that  expreffion  was 
like  the  French  term fupcrbe^  always  an  omen 
of  meannefs  and  difappointment.  We  have, 
however,  repeatedly  found  quite  the  con- 
trary, for  thp  term  Jlupe7ido  \s  very  rarely 
ufed  by  the  Italians ; but  when  it  is,  it  may 
be  depended  on.  Our  conductor  fnperin- 
tended  our  dinner,  and  would  not  partake 
qf  It  till  he  had  firft  feen  that  every  thing 
was  as  it  ought. 

Here  we  left  the  capuchins,  The  reft  of 
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our  party  walked  all  together,  making  no 
fmall  appearance,  to  another  boat,  a kind  of 
barge,  very  clean,  and  exactly  hke  thofe  of 
Holland,  except  that  it  had  no  fpitting-box, 
or  other  filthy  accommodations  for  fmoak- 
ing ; the  want  of  which  I by  no  means  la- 
mented, This  boat  held  all  the’ company, 
who  were  now  become  very  fociable,  the 
baggage  being  put  on  board  another.  The 
canal  was  very  pleafantly  planted  with  trees 
On  both  fides.  This  halcyon  voyage  how- 
ever was  doomed  not  to  laft  long.  In  about 
three  hours  we  quitted  this  boat,  and  after 
waiting  a long  time  in  a little  town,  taking 
coffee,  and  fauntering-  about  till  dufk,  we 
went  on  board  a large  failing  veffel  on  the 
Po,  which  is  here  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
IVlaefe  at  Rotterdam,  and  put  me  much  in 
mind  of  that  river.  Men,  women,  trunks 
and  all,  were  nov/  flowed  in  one  cabbin,  or 
rather  hold.  After  a confufed'kind  of  fup^, 
per,  which  our  good  captain  endeavoured  to 
make  as  comfortable  as  poffible,  an  arrange- 
ment of  mattreffes  took  place,  accompanied 
with  various  odd  difficulties  and  much  mer- 
riment j and  the  company  were  laid,  or  rather 
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piled,  upon  them,  over  chefls,  hales,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  thought  of.  A 
young  gentleman  of  Venice,  who  had  run 
away  from  college  at  Padua,  on  a frolic  to 
Bologna,  and  was  now  returning  under  the 
fafeguard  of  our  captain,  was  glad  to  fhare 
my  mattrefs  with  me.  We  feemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  and  crulhed 
every  moment  with  tubs  and  chells  5 but 
happily  efcaped. 


“ a wondrous  token 

“ Of  Heaven’s  kind  care,  with  limbs  unbroken.” 

My  fatigue  neverthelefs  was  fuch  that  I fell 
afleep,  and  the  moR  difagreeable  part  of  the 
whole  expedition  was  being  awakened  about 
three  in  the  jnorning,  iii  order  to  go,  chill 
and  cold,  aboard  another  veflel ; that  we 
were  in  being  too  large  for  the  canals  we 
had  to  navigate. 

\ 

May  10.  Thefe  canals,  through  feveral 
locks,  brought  our  bark  fafe  into  the  Adige, 
a fine  large  river,  which  we  defeended  for  a 
few  miles ; and  then  through  other  canals 
came  tp  Chiiifa,  and  entered  the  lagiaii^ 
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which  arc  roads  kept  open  in  the  fea  at  an 
jrpmenfe  expence,  and  defended  from  it  by 
a noble  ftqne  rampart  on  the  fouth-eaft,  a 
mile  in  length,  at  the  end  of  -which  hand? 
the  tpwn  of  Paleftrina.  Here  our  captain 
landed,  with  Dr.  Yoijnge  and  a lady,  whofe 
cpriofity  prompted  them  to  a,ccompany  him, 
and  provided  a dinner,  which  was  brought 
on  board  j and  we  partook  of  it,  in  good 
order,  as  we  failed  along  the  laguni  with  a 
fair  wind.  Venice  now  lay  ftretched  out 
before  us,  making  a much  lefs  appearance 
than  I expected  ; for,  its  fituation  being  fo 
very  flat,  there  is  no  elevation  of  one  objeft 
above  another,  as  in  mofl;  towns.  \Vc  arr 
rived  at  the  pofl-olEce,  a little  way  up  the 
' grand  canal,  'about  fix  o’clock.  Here  our 
party  feparated,  and  were  not  troubled  with 
any  examination  or  enquiry  whatever.  We 
now  experienced  the  flnifliing  flroke  of  the 
\Vorthy  captain’s  goodnefs  ; for,  being  dif- 
appointed  of  lodgings  at  theScudo  di  Francia, 
a celebrated  hotel,  where  we  could  have  only 
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two  mifcrablc  little  rooms  for  twenty  fcquins 
a month,  nor  could  we  obtain  them  for  any 
jfhorter  period,  and  were  afked  twelve  livres 

each 
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each  by  the  day  for  dinner,  our  condudfos 
faid  we  fhoiiid  not  be  fo  impofed  on,  and 
he  would  get  us  lodgings  himfelf.  He 
readily  procured  us,  at  the  Nuova  Speranza, 
a very  elegant  and  convenient  fet  of  apart- 
ments for  fifteen  fequins,  and  dinner  at  fix 
livres  each,  with  an  excellent  valet  de  place, 
who  fcrved  us  during  our  flay  at  fix  livres 
a day,  which  was  cheap  for  this  feafon.  A 
Yenetian  livre  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a Ro- 
man paul.  Our  landlord’s  chriflian  name 
was  iianto.  Saint,  but  he  proved  not  the  lefs 
honeft  for  that.  When  we  came  to  pay  the 
captain,  and  of  cpurfe  offered  him  a compli- 
ment for  this  extraordinary  trouble,  he  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  it, 
faying  it  was  againfi;  all  rule,  as  he  never 
took  any  thing  above  his  pay.  We  lament- 
ed that  his  fhort  Itay  and  many  engagements 
prevented  our  having  any  other  means  of 
returning  his  civility.  So  imcommop  jiti 
inftance  of  difintereftednefs  deferves  to  be 
recorded ; for  fuch  are  rare,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  mph  cpuntries.  I have  reafon 
to  think  foreigners  are  as  much  impofed  on 
;n  London,  and  on  our  great  roads,  as  any 
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where.  Eveiy  thing  is  extravagant  at 
Venice  during  the  Afcenfion  time,  as  the 
people  then  make  their  market  of  the 
ftrangers  whom  curiofity  brings  to  that  cele- 
brated fhow.  Venice  muft  be  very  dull  at 
other  times,  for  we  thought  it  not  ex- 
tremely lively  then.  The  people  are  not 
prone  to  converfe  with  Grangers,  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  them  whifper  to  each  other 
“ furqftiere^^  a foreigner,  as  they  pafs,  juft 
as  in  any  little  country  town  in  England., 
There  are  indeed  certain  people,  who  if  they 
fee  a ftranger  fauntering,  or  fitting  alone  in 
a coftee-houfe,  will  often  endeavour  to  ccn- 
verfe  with  him.  Thefe  are  generally  pimps^ 
or  fomething  worfe,  or  the  odious  fpies  of 
government,  who  perhaps  unite  all  the  thre^ 
vocations. 

ft'he  centre  of  life  and  motion  in  this 
great  town  is  St.  Mark’s  Place,  to  which  cur 
firft  fteps  were  diredled,  after  the  very  ne- 
ceftary  refrefhment  of  a night’s  repofe. 
Views  of  this  famous  place  are  fo  common 
no  defcription  is  ncceftary ; but  what  is  ge- 
nerally exhibited  in  prints  is  only  the  leffer 
fquare,  open  to  the  fea,  with  the  two  magni- 
ficent 
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ficent  granite  columns,  which  eafily  diftiti- 
guifli  it  at  a diftance,  as  we  approach  the 
town.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the  Doge’s 
palace,  on  the  left  the  public  llbraiy.  At  its 
extremity  appears  a corner  of  St.  Mark’s 
church.  The  larger  fquare  is  placed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  above- deferi  bed,  and 
fronts  St.  Mark’s  church.  This  larger  fquare 
is  furrounded  with  an  arcade,  under  which 
are  moft  of  the  coftee-houfes,  all  of  them 
quite  open  to  the  ftreet,  without  any  parti- 
tion; and  in  the  centre  of  this  fquare  is  held 
the  fair  of  St.  Mark,  in  a temporary  oval 
building,  conlifting  of  Ihops  and  coffee- 
houfes.  All  thefe  places,  though  of  the  moff 
elegant  architedture,  and  exhibiting  every 
fign  of  opulence  and  fplendour,  are  moft 
difguftingly  dirty.  Under  the  colonade  of 
the  public  library  a variety  of  mean  and 
offenfive  articles  are  fold,  and  the  ftale  fifh 
of  the  adjoining  market  is  trodden  under 
foot  all  over  this  part  of  the  fquare,  though 
it  might  fo  eafily  be  fwept  off  the  quay  into 
the  fea.  If  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  Dutch  be 
owing  to  neceffity,  as  the  malicious  fuggeft, 
it  is  wonderful  how  thefe  filthy  Venetians 
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i&xiil.  Their  canals  were  at  this  time  often 
abominably  offenfive,'  fcarcely'  lefs  fo  than 
thofe  of  AmfterciaiTi,  and  they  are  faid  to  be 
much  worfe  in  July  and  Augufl.  We  re- 
marked that  the  water  varied  in  its  depth 
about  a foot  at  different  tirries  of  the  day, 
and  there  is  often  a confiderable  current  in 
the  canals.  But  whether  this  variation  be 
regular  or  conftant,  like  a tide,  we  could  not 
determine.  At  low  water  abundance  of 
common  crabs,  Ca?icer  Maenas^  may  be  feen 
flicking  to  the  walls  of  the  Hbufes  and  quays. 

St.  Mark’s  church  is  perhaps  the  mod 
dirty  place  of  public  worfhip  in  Europe, 
except  the  Jevv’s  fynagogue  at  Rome  ; it  is 
at  the  fame  time  the  richeft  in  materials,  and 
the  word  in  dyle.  All  its  uncouth  front; 
rather  fauftcenic  than  gothic,  is  as  it  were  a 
fored  of  columns  of  porphyry,  of  different 
fizes  and  proportions,  with  a few  of  verde 
antico  ; the  latter  fpoiled  by  the  a<dion  of 
the  air.  Aifi  idea  of  the  dyle  of  this  edifice 
may  be  conceived  from  the  four  little  co- 
lumns at  each  corner,  placed  in  a group  on 
the  capital  of  a larger  one.  Its  roof  is  a 
vad  affemblage  of  domes,  which  feem  in 

danger 
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iiahger  of  crufhing  the  whole  building  into 
the  earth.  Over  the  great  door,  however, 
are  the  four  famous  antique  horfes,  of  gilt 
bronze,  brought  from  Conftantinople,  which 
atone  for  all  the  tawdry  riiofaics  about  theiii ; 
fome  of  which  indeed  are  more  tolerable 
than  others,  but  none  very  good.  The 
font  is  a broad  Ihallow  bafon,  of  the  hard 
green  breccia  already  delcribed  at  the  Villa 
Borghefe,  and  like  fome  at  the  Villa  Albani : 
the  floor  compofed  of  very  fmall  and  curi- 
ous inlaid  work,  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
patterns,  of  porphyry,  marbles,  and  other 
Bones.  I obferved  a few  fmall  bits  like 
turquoifes  ; but  prefume  they  muft;  be  glafs. 
In  fome  parts  animals  and  other  figures  are 
reprefented.  This  floor  is  extremely  un- 
even, being  fwelled  in  fome  places,  and  de- 
prelfed  in  others,  perhaps  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  apparently  from  a 
variation  in  the  marlhy  foil.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
feems  to  think  it  was  laid  fo  purpofely,  to 
imitate  the  waves  of  the  fea.  The  walls 
are  either  cafed  with  mofaic  work,  devoid 
of  tafte,  or  with  fliccs  of  marble.  In  one 
piece  of  Carara  marble,  on  the  left  hand, 

the 
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ttie  veins  obfcurely  reprefent  tbe  figure  of* 
a man,  worthy  of  notice  only  becaufe  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  has  taken  the  pains  to  mention 
it,  among  other  nonfenfe  which  he  delighted 
to  accumulate.  Behind  the  altar  are  fome 
moll  precious  columns  of  tranfparent  ala- 
baRer ; and  the  church  abounds  with  very 
fine  ftones,  ill  difpofed  and  very  ill  kept* 
The  domes  are  lined  wdth  mofaics  on  a gold 
ground,  veiy  magnificent^  but  hard  and  fiiiT. 
Neverthelefs  this  church  is  one  of  the  moll 
remarkable  in  Italy  for  its  antiquity  and 
riches,  though  fo  barbarous  and  inelegant  in 
ftyle. 

The  arfenal  is  an  objecSl  of  great  curiofity 
with  moft  firangers,  and  we  went  thither  with 
a large  party  of  Swedes,  Danes,  and  French^ 
as  well  as  of  our  own  countrymen,  twenty- 
eight  in  all.  The  Venetians  make  no  fcru- 
ple  of  fhewing  it  to  foreigners ; nor  is  any 
particular  permiffion  neceffary.  This  being 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the 
Venetian  Rate,  no  wonder  if  it  be,  on  the 
whole,  fuperior  to  any  fmgle  arfenal  in  Eng- 
, land,  France,  or  Holland  ; yet  even  that  is 
doubtful.  The  refpe-room  is  find  to  be  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  to  that  of  Toulon,  and  even  to  one  at 
Liverpool ; but  this  I give  on  the  authority 
of  Frenchmen  and  Liverpool  people.  The 
fmali  arms  feemed  to  me  not  equal  in  ap- 
pearance to  thofe  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  there  are  arms  for  100,000  men; 
but  here  for  80,000  only.  Other  parts  are 
curious,  but  not  particularly  interefting  to 
an  uninformed  obferver.  The  Bucentaur  is 
a tawdry,  heavy,  gilt  barge,  in  the  ftyle  of 
our  Lord  Mayor’s,  and  not  much  finer. 

Sunday^  May  13,  was  the  firft  thoroughly 
fine  day  fince  we  left  Rome ; doubtlefs  to  ^ 

be  attributed  to  the  expofition  of  a miracu- 
lous picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St. 

Luke,  which  had  been  exhibited  for-fome 
days  in  St.  Mark’s  church,  on  purpofe  to 
procure  good  weather  for  the  Afeenfion 
time.  I do  not  exactly  fee  the  connexion 
between  the  fuppofed  caufe  and  the  effed ; 
but  that  is  for  want  of  faith.  We  were  too 
much  pleafed  with  the  good  weather,  to 
cavil  about  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
procured,  and  pioufly  took  advantage  of  it 
to  begin  a pilgrimage  among  the  churches. 

VoL.  II.  B b , I fhall 
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I fhall  now  colled  together  all  our  remarks 
on  that  fubjed. 

Beginning  in  the  north-eaft  quarter  of  the 
town,  we  came  to  the  large  church  of  St* 
John  and  St.  Paul,  belonging  to  the  Domi-^ 
nicans.  In  the  area  before  it,  faid  to  be  the 
higheft  ground  in  Venice,  though  fcarcely 
fix  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  hands  an 
cqueftrian  ftatue  of  Bartolomeo  Coglione,  of 
Colleoni,  a famous  general,  employed-  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  15th  century.  Its  pedeftal 
is  handfomely  ornamented  with  columns  and 
other  decorations  ; among  others  his-  coat  of 
arms,  compofed  of  certain  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  not  ufually  blazoned  in  heraldry, 
and  faid  to  allude  to  a fupernumerary  bene- 
ficence of  nature  to  him  in  thofe  parts  j at 
leaft,  fo  Coryat  tells  us  in  his  Crudities. 

This  church  is  furnifhed  with  a number 
of  large  and  fuperb  maufoleums.  Oyer  the 
door  that  of  the  founder,  without  any  in- 
fcription,  occupies  all  that  end  of  the  nave  : 
its  architedure  is  good.  On  the  fouth  fide 
is  another  very  fuperb  monument  for  two 
Doges  of  the  Valieri  family.  The  beft  pic- 
ture in  this  church,  and  one  of  the  fineft  in 
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Venice,  Is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and 
another  Dominican,  the  mafter-piece  of 
Titian.  The  faints  are  in  a wood  flying 
from  a foldier,  who  has  juft  caught  one  of 
them.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  land- 
fcape,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  fhade.  The 
expreffion  is  ftrong,  the  adtion  animated  and 
juft  ; the  colouring  fine  and  rich,  though 
dark,  and  much  impaired  by  time.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Dominic,  rich  in  fine  pavo- 
nazzetto  marble,  has  a good  piefture  of  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  Louis  at  the  foot  of  the 
crofs,  by  Liberi.  Another  contains  a cele- 
brated painting,  by  Leandro  BafTan,  repre- 
fenting  a miracle  of  two  Dominicans  walk- 
ing upon  the  water.  Some  heretics  have 
thought  it  a greater  miracle  that  Divine 
Providence  fhould  ever  have  permitted  any 
of  them  to  walk  upon  land ; but  there  are 
good  and  amiable  men  even  among  Domi- 
nicans. The  figures  are  as  large  as  life  ; 
the  fpedators  feem  not  fiifficiently  affected. 
The  chapel  of  the  Rofary  is  very  rich  j its 
altar  in  the  form  of  a fmall  temple,  contain- 
ing a ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  is  of  a moft  ele- 
gant defign,  and  the  fandtuary  lined  with 
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fome  very  exquifite  alto-relievos,  by  Bo^* 
nazza  and  others,  reprefenting  the  Annun- 
ciation, Adoration  of  ,the  Shepherds  and 
Magi,  with  other  parts  of  our  Saviour’s 
early  hiftory.  Here  is  a good  pid;ure  of 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoret ; and  feveral 
others  v/orthy  of  notice. 

The  refedtory  of  this  convent  is  a very 
fine  room,» paved  with  fragments  of  marble, 
and  even  lapis  lazuli,  fcattered  in  ftucco,  and 
the  whole  polifhed  into  a fmooth  even  fur- 
face.  Such  pavements  are  ufual  in  Italy ; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  befi;  of  its  kind.  The 
walls  are  covered,  as  ufual  in  Venice,  with 
good  pid:ures,  and  one  end  entirely  occupied 
by  a very  capital  piece  of  PaulVeronefe,Chrifi: 
fupping  with  the  Pharifee.  The  figures  are 
all  alive  ; the  attitudes  finely  varied ; the 
drawing  excellent  i many  parts  have  fuffered 
much.  In  an  apartment  occupied  by  the 
prefent  Pope,  in  his  way  to  Vienna,  we  were 
fhewn  a fine  group  in  ivory,  mixed  with 
browm  wood,  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  with 
the  Angel  and  Ram  ; the  whole  about  fix 
feet  high  : the  body  and  head  of  Abraham 
of  one  entire  piece  of  ivory,  the  largefi;  P 
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ever  faw.  The  fame  defign,  and  in  the 
fame  materials,  may  be  feen  in  many  places; 
but  not  half  fo  large.  Here  are  feveral 
pictures,  but  none  very  fine.  Some  of  them 
feem  too  luxurious  for  a convent ; as  Leda 
and  the  fwan. 

Inthe  adjoining  fchool  of  St.Urfula  arefome 
curious  old  paintings  of  her  hiftory ; and  in 
the  fchool  of  St.  Mark,  many  good  pidure§ 
of  the  hiftory  of  that  faint’s  relicks  and  mi- 
racles, by  Tintoret;  alfo  a very  highly  finifh- 
ed  and  well  coloured  pidliire,  by  Paris  Bor- 
done,  of  the  Fiftierman  giving  St.  Mark’s 
ring,  which  he  had  found,  to  the  Doge  in 
council.  It  pleafed  me  as  much  as  any 
thing  in  tlie  place,  though  deficient  in  group- 
ing and  the  arrangement  of  light  and  fhade. 

We  like  wife  vifited  the  fchools  of  La 
Mifericordia  and  St.  Theodoro,  in  which 
are  fome  good  works  of  Tintoret,  a very 
prolific  artift,  and  others ; but  nothing  very 
remarkable.  At  the  laft-mentioned  place 
fome  of  the  diredlors  or  truftees  were  fitting 
at  a table,  and  very  civilly  pointed  out  the 
pictures  to  us.  One  of  them,  an  elderly 
man,  began  fo  tell  me,  with  great  glee, 
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what  a number  of  precious  relicks  they  po^ 
fefled  ; but  the  reft  of  the  company  laughed 
him  to  fcorn,  and  immediately  ftapped  his 
mouth,  crying  out  that  we  were  travellers, 
f and  did  not  care'  for  relicks  ; at  which  I was 

I ♦ 

*hurt,  as  it  feemed  very  much  to  difparage  us 
in  the  good  man’s  opinion.  He  never 
opened  his  mouth  afterwards  while  we 
ftayed. 

Proceeding  from  hence  to  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  the  town,  we  enjoyed  a noble  view 
of  the  fea,  with  the  towns  of  Burano  and 
Murano,  and  the  main  land  beyond,  crown- 
ed with  the  lofty  Alps  of  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola.  Not  far  diftant  ftands  the  Jefuit’s 
church,  a fpecimen  of  the  fine  tafte  and 
magnificence  of  that  celebrated  order  of  men, 
and  in  a ftyle  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  pan- 
nels  and  intercolumniations  of  this  beautiful 
edifice  are  inlaid  with  flowers  of  verde 
antico,  upon  a ground  of  white  or  Carara 
marble,  fo  as  to'  reprefent  damafk ; for  the 
diverfity  -of  greens  in  the  former,  produces 
the  effed  of  ftiades  in  filk  or  velvet.  De  la 
Lande  miftook  it  for  ftucco.  About  the 
altar  are  fome  large  twifted  columns  of  verde 
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intico,  and  the  fteps  are  fo  formed  of  that 
precious  marble,  inlaid  with  yellow,  as  to 
feem  fpread  with  a green  and  gold  damafk 
carpet.  Ail  this  is  executed  with  the  moft 
confummate  elegance  and  judgment. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  may  be 
feen  an  admirable  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Laurence,  by  Titian ; chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  light,  which  is  that  of 
torches  and  fire.  The  laft  has  not  fuffident 
effed:.  The  Manuel  mentions  pidures  in 
the  facrifty,  which  we  , could  not  find. 

At  St.  Catherine’s  are  many  paintings  ; 
but  none  of  merit,  except  the  marriage  of 
that  faint,  by  Paul  Veronefe,  on  the  high 
altar ; and  this  did  not  pleafe  us  fo  much 
as  fome  others  of  his  works,  though  its  lights 
are  fine. 

This  afternoon  we  heard  fome  exquifite 
mufic  at  the  Confervatory  of  the  Mendi- 
cant! 5 one  of  tfiofe  convents  where  young 
girls  are  educated  ; often,  it  is  faid,  at  the 
expence  of  men  of  fortune  for  the  bafefl; 
purpofes.  The  voices  were  all  female,  as  we 
•were  told,  for  the  performers  were  concealed 
from  our  profane  fight.  The  fubjed  was  a 
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facred  oratorio  of  Sufanna,  in  jingling  Latin 
rhyme. 

The  following  Sunday,  we  went  to  the 
other  moft  famous  confervatory,  La  Picta, 
and  heard  a fimilar  piece  moft  divinely  per- 
formed indeed.  We  could  juft  diftinguifh 
the  girls  through  the  lattice,  fiddling,  playing 
on  the  French  horn,  &c.  One  fong,  with 
the  flute  accompaniment,  was  the  fweeteft 
thing  I ever  heard.  The  voice  went  as  high 
as  the  flute. 

At  St.  Luke’s  church  is  an  altar-piece  of 
that  faint,  contemplating  the  Virgin  in  a 
glory  above,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  The  figure 
and  attitude  of  St.  Luke  very  much  refemble 
Vandyke’s  Belifarius  at  Chifwick ; fo  that 
one  would  appear  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  other.  The  colouring  is  harmo- 
nious, but  dark.  Here  lies  the  infamous  pro- 
fligate  Aretin,  called  the  fcourge  of  princes  ; 
but  his  proper  title  would  be  the  fcourge  of 
decency  and  virtue,  and  the  fycophant  of 
vice. 

At  St.  Salvatore  the  architeefture  of  the 
nave  is  fingular,  but  on  the  whole  very  good. 
It  was  begun  (fays  our  book)  by  Georgio 
I Spaventij 
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Spaventi,  and  finifhed  by  TulHo  Lombardo 
in  1534.  The  cupolas,  though  fmall  and 
unadorned,  are  of  elegant  proportions.  In 
this  church  are  feveral  noble  monuments  in 
a fine  fiiyle  of  archite<Slure,  like  the  defigns 
of  Palladio  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  chief 
pictures  are,  the  Annunciation,  by  Titian,  not 
very  interefting;  and  our  Saviour  at  table 
with  a Turk,  a Friar,  and  fome  other  per- 
fonages,  by  Giovanni  Bellino.  This  is 
called  the  Difciples  atEmmaus;  but  with  fuch 
vile  anachronifins  it  cannot  be  juftly  faid  to 
reprefent  any  hiftory  whatever.  The  paint-t 
ing  is  good,  in  Titian’s  manner,  and  fee'ms 
too  modern  for  Bellino. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  great  profufion  of  red  Verona 
marble. 

i 

St.  Caffiano’s  has  feveral  pidures,  fome 
of  which  may  be  good,  but  they  are  fo  dirty 
they  can  fcarcely  be  feen.  The  pulpit  ftands 
on  two  pillars  of  verde  antico,  not,  as  our 
book  fays,  on  five  of  ferpentine,  which 
would  be  what  the  world  never  yet  faw. 
The  little  facrifty,  wonderfully  rich  indeed 
in  marbles  and  hard  ftones,  contains  a good 
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painting,  by  Baleftra,  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
fome  Saint,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me. 

At  S.  Maria  niater  Domini  is  a good  Lafl 
Supper,  by  old  Palma ; and  the  finding  of 
the  crofs,  by  Tintoretto  ; a very  celebrated 
performance,  but  fo  dirty  and  dark,  and  in 
fo  bad  a light,  we  were  abfolutely  unable  to 
form  any  judgment  about  it.  The  church 
is  not  worth  feeing. 

St.  Paul’s  is  furnifhed  with  feveral  good 
‘ pidures,  but  no  capital  ones.  Many  of 
thefe  churches  are  entirely  covered,  and  great 
patt  of  their  architedure  concealed,  with 
paintings  on  canvas  or  board,  placed  clofe 
together  without  frames,  and  without  order. 
They  are  moftly  dirty,  darkened  by  time 
and  the  injuries  of  the  fea  air,  fo  that  one 
is  obliged  to  undergo  much  drudgery  in 
finding  out  what  is  worth  looking  at,  and 
what  is  not.  A profelfed  artifi;  might  per- 
haps, with  advantage,  ftudy  many,  that,  on 
account  of  their  bad  condition,  make  no  im- 
preflion  on  a common  obferver.  Over  the 
door  of  St.  Paul’s  lleeple  are  two  famous  old 
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lions  in  ftone,  very  ill  formed,  but  of  fingu-:? 
larly  excellent  expreffion. 

St.  Zaccharias’s  church  is  rich  in  marbles, 
porphyry,  and  ferpentine  ; its  pavement  re^ 
fembles  antique  breccia  corallina,  and,  if  fo, 
is  precious  beyond  computation.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  good  pictures,  among  which 
are  two  much  better  worthy  of  notice  than  the 
reft,  vi%.  Several  Saints,  male  and  female, 
ftanding  by  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  work 
of  Giovanni  Bellino  in  1505.  Thecompofition 
and  drawing  are  ftiff  and  inanimate,  but' the 
heads  good,  and  the  colouring  and  chiar* 

i 

ofcuro  admirable.  This  piece  is  in  excellent 
prefervation.  The  other  is  a picture  by 
Paul  Veronefe,  in  a good  light,  over  the 
little  altar  of  the  facrifty,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  Jofeph,  and  before  them  St, 
Jerome,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Catherine ; very 
juftly  praifed  in  the  Manuel,  after  Cochin, 
as  one  of  the  moft  admirable  pictures  in 
Italy.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  Paul  Veronefe’s  works ; the  group- 
ing  and  attitudes  are  natural  and  eafy,  the 
\^irgin’s  countenance  handfome  and  graceful. 
St.  Catherine  is  lefs  pleafing.  The  colour- 
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jng  Is  very  good,  efpecially  the  flelh,  an4 
the  prefervation  perfect. 

The  monument  of  Alexander  Vittoria  ig 
deligncd,  except  the  architectural  paft 
being  rather  heavy  j the  figures  are  grace- 
ful. 

St.  Francefco  della  vigna,  famous  for  its 
architecture,  which,  like  that  of  many  other 
Venetian  churches,  was  defigned  by  Palladio, 
has  little  worthy  of  obfervation  befides.  The 
front  is  in  the  favourite  flyle  of  this  great 
artift,  with  four  compofite  columns  fupport- 
ing  a pediment,  and  lateral  abutments  with 
lelfer  columns.  The  whole  'mafs  is  good 
and  majeftic  j the  parts  well  proportioned^ 
and  finely  formed. 

It  is  a practice  at  Venice  to  place  fpme 
diftinguiflied  maufoleum  over  the  doors  of 
their  churches  on  thc'outfide;  nor  has  this 
a bad  effeCt  when  the  proportions  and  ftylq 
of  the  monument  agree  with  that  of  the 
building.  Santa  Giufiina  has  three  fuch 
memorials  of  the  family  who  built  the 
church.  The  tabernacle  of  its  altar  is  very 
magnificent  in  precious  ftones  of  the  fecond 
order,  or  pictre  dure,  efpecially  its  columns 
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of  red  jafper.  The  walls  are  furnlfhed  with 
many  tolerable  paintings. 

St.  Giorgio  maggiore,  a magnificent  con- 
vent and  church,  rifing  like  a fairy  palace 
out  of  the  fea,  oppofite  to  St.  Mark’s  Place, 
on  an  ifland  by  itfelf,  belongs  to  the  Bene-* 
didlines,  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft  religious 
houfes  about  Venice.  The  fine  tafte  of 
Palladio  is  difplayed  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  convent  which 
he  defigned,  particularly  the  Ionic  cloifter, 
and  a door-way  leading  to  the  refed;ory* 
The  other  cloifter,  by  Sanfovino,  appeared 

to  me  far  inferior  in  merit.  The  ftalls  of 

* 

the  choir  are  very  elaborately  carved,  like 
thofe  at  Monte  Caflino,  by  Alberto  de  Brule, 
The  corridors  of  the  monaftery  too  refem- 
ble  Monte  Caflino  and  St.  Severino  at  Na- 
ples. We  faw,  in  the  chapter-room,  a pic- 
ture of  the  Woman  taken  in  adultery,  paint- 
ed by  Rocco  Marchona  in  1525,  or  there- 
abouts ; an  admirable  performance  for  the 
time,  as  the  Venetian  fchool  was  not  then 
arrived  at  ius  perfection.  The  ftyle  is 
like  that  of  Bellino  and  Mantegna ; but 
rather  lefs  ftiff.  The  fair  culp  rit  is  a charm- 
ing 
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5ng  figure,  with  a very  original  air.  Behind 
the  numerous  male  accufers  appears  a woman 
who  might  ferve  for  the  portrait  of  Prior’s 
Madam  Purganti-^— ^ 

**  She  thought  the  nation  ne’er  would  thrive 
Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive.” 

The  church  has  fome  pictures  of  Tinto* 
let’s,  but  they  are  not  among  his  heft ; and 
we  were  beginning  to  grow  out  of  conceit 
with  this  painter.  In  the  refectory  is  that  fo 
much  celebrated  performance  of  Paul  Vero- 
nefe,  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  occupying  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  containing  above  120 
figures  as  large  as  life,  moftly  portraits. 
Among  others  Francis  I.  and  his  Queen ; 
Charles  V.  and  Mary  of  England,  filler  to 
our  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France  ; although  the  guide-book,  by 
miftake,  fays  wifi  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
man  who  fhewed  us  the  convent,  by  a ftill 
greater  miftake,  called  her  Chriftina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  Among,  the  muficians  are  por- 
traits of  Paul  Veronefe,  his  brother,  Titian, 
Tintoret,  and  Baftan.  I could  not  help 
thinking  this  pidure,  as  to  colouring,  infe- 
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tlor  to  many  of  the  fame  great  mafieiv 
There  is  an  unpleafant  want  of  harmony, 
and  a hardnefs  in  fome  parts.  The  archi- 
te<fi;ural  ornaments  are  in  a fine  Grecian  tafte,  - 
with  a fteeple  in  view  crowned  with  a ftatue 
of  St.  John  Baptift  j but  fuch  little  impro- 
prieties are  not  worth  noticing ; nor  even 
the  error,  though  a great  one,  of  dreffing 
the  company  in  the  ftyle  of  the  painter’s 
own  time.  Paul  Veronefe  often  tranfgrefled 
in  this  way.  On  the  whole  this  is  an  ad- 
mirable piiSture,  and  well  preferved. 

The  garden  of  this  convent  is  large,  and, 
for  Venice,  tolerably  pleafant;  but  the  wind 
was  fo  extremely  cold  the  day  we  were  there. 
May  20,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  enjoy  any 
thing  in  the  open  air.  From  hence  is  the 
Left  view  of  St.  Markus  Place. 

The  fine  church  of  St.  Maria  della  Salute, 
near  the  cuftom-houfe,  defigned  by  Baldif- 
fera  Lunghera,  is  in  a ftyle  of  great  magni- 
ficence ; but  overcharged  with  ornaments. 
The  altars,  all  of  Carara  marble  and  of  ele- 
gant forms,  have  a pleafing  uniformity  of 
effedl.  Two  altar-pieces,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
reprcfenting  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and 

her 
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lier  Prefentatlon  in  the  Temple,  are  very 
good.  Over  the  intermediate  altar  a flatue 
of  a bifhop,  the  founder,  of  very  recent  date, 
^ofleffes  confiderable  merit.  The  Marriage 
at  Cana,  in  the  Sacrifty,  by  Tintoret  (a  good 
picture  on  the  whole,  and  a much- better 
compofition  than  that  of  Paul  Veronefe),  is 
juftly  criticifed  in  the  Mafiuel  for  its  bad 
draperies,^  dirty  fliadows,  and  want  of  va- 
riety in  the  effect.  The  fame  book  no  lefs 
juftly  praifes  the  ceiling  painted  with  feveral 
fubjedfs  from  the  Old  Teftament,  by  Titian; 
they  are  among  the  moft  mafterly  of  his 
works.  We  experienced  great  civility  from 
the  facriftan,  and  made  an  acquaintance  here 
with  two  well-informed  monks  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  whofe  polite- 
nefs  was  fo  refined,  they  pretended  to  take 
me  for  a Roman  from  my  fpeech. 

Not  far  from  hence  the  little  church  of 
L’Umilta  poflefles  a celebrated  pidure  of 
St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Jacopo  Baflan, 
fomewhat  different  from  his'ufual  brafs-pan 
ftyle,  and  the  figures  larger  than  he  generally 
drew.  Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  than 
the  heads  and  hands  j but  the  feet  are  very 

large 
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large  and  ugly.  He  is  faid  to  have  drawn 
them  naked,  contrary  to  his  uniform  prac- 
tice ; becaufe  fome  of  his  contemporary 
painters  reproached  him  with  not  being  able 
to  draw  feet ; and  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ment abundantly  juftifies  their  reproach. 
The  roof  is  well  painted  by  Paul  Veronefe. 
In  a compartment  next  the  door,  the  fubjed; 
I forget,  are  two  pillars  forefhortened,  like 
thofe  in  Rubens’s  Whitehall  ceiling ; but  not 
the  better  for  that  refemblance. 

After  croffing  the  canal  of  Giudeca,  which 
appears  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars,  we  Came  to  a church,  called  il  Re- 
dentore,  built  by  Palladio  in  a very  majeftic 
tafte,  efpecially  the  infide.  The  femicircular 
fweep  of  columns  behind  the  high  altar,  has 
a very  fine  effed  j and  the  cupola  within  is 
of  a good  form,  though  too  high  without. 
A peculiarity  is  obfervable  in  the  vault  of  the 
nave,  being  but  little  elevated  above  the  cor- 
nice, and  very  much  flatter  than  ufual,  void 
of  all  breaks,  and  quite  unadorned.  The 
archited  feems  to  have  intended  that  the  eye 
Ihould  not  take  the  roof  into  confideration 
at  all ; but  that  the  cornice  fhould  have  the 
VoL.  IL  C c fame 
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rame  effect  as  If  open  to  the  fky  ; and  It  is* 
rather  pleafmg  than  not.  This  church  was 
fmgularly  decked  out  with  great  numbers  of 
fmall  orange  trees  and  other  fhrubs  in  pots, 
arranged  on  the  projedting  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, all  around  the  nave  and  chapels. 

St.  Cofmo  and  St.  Damiano,  a pretty  little 
church  juft  by,  attracted  us  not  fo  much  by 
its  numerous  paintings,  which  are  of  confi- 
derable  merit,  in  the  ftyle  of  Solimene,  as  by 
a ceremony  performed  there  May  21ft.  A 
young  lady  of  noble  birth,,  named  Cecilia 
Barbaro,  was  to  take  the  veil,  or  rather  on 
that  day  to  make  a profeftion,  as  it  is  called. 
After  high  mafs  was  faid,  with  a very  fine 
band  of  mufic  hired  for  the  occafion,  the 
principal  prieft  went  to  the  grate,  which 
was  decked  with  flowers,  and  on  the  other 
fide  of  which  were  alTembled  the  nuns  of 
the  convent,  with  the  young  vidtim,  appa- 
rently about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  an 
agreeable  countenance,  rendered  more  inte- 
refting  perhaps  by  her  circumftances ; but 
her  perfon  was  a little  deformed.  She  was 
fuperbly  dreflfedjwith  a profufion  of  diamonds 
in  her  hair.  After  fome  finging,  burning 
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of  incenfe,  and  other  ceremonies,  fhe  was 
llripped  of  all  her  finery,  clothed  in  a nun’s 
drefs  with  a white  veil,  and  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  She  then,  with  a pecu- 
liar expreflion  of  alacrity  and  ingenuous  fa- 
tisfadtion,  received 

The  kifs  of  peace  from  all  the*  veftar  throng.” 

And  after  fome  more  ceremonies  at  the  grate, 
and  a chorus  from  the  band  in  the  church, 
the  bufinefs  was  concluded,  and  the  new- 
made  nun  received  the  compliments  of  her 
acquaintances  through  the  grate.  She  ap- 
peared very  cheerful  and  talkative ; but  what 
fenfible  heart  could  fail  to  anticipate  for  her 
a long  and  melancholy  reverfe  of  fpirits  after 
all  this  tumult  and  pomp  ! How  animated 
and  genuine  mufl;  that  devotion  be,  if  fuch 
exiflis,  which  can  fupport  itfelf  through  life* 
without  ever  experiencing  a flatnefs  ! While 
fuch  thoughts  were  pafTing  in  my  mind,  a 
fpedator,  near  us,  whifpered  in  French, 
“ Behold  one  more  vidtim  to  prejudice  !” 

I was  glad  to  catch  hold  of  the  very  flender 
confolation,  that  the  doom  of  the  fair  vidlim 
was  not  yet  final.  Fler  novitiate  way  to  lafl: 
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a twelve-month,  at  the  end  of  which  (he 
rtiuft  neceflarily  leave  the  convent  for  three 
days,  and  then,  if  her  refolution  continued, 
ftie  was  to  put  on  the  irrevocable  black  veil 
for  life.  The  company  on  this  occafion  was 
^ery  nirmerous,  with  many  ladies  of  high 
rank,  who  exhibited  more  diamonds  than  I 
ever  faw  together,  except  at  Lorettov  The 
temporary  gallery  for  the  mufic  was  con- 
ftrudled  lightly,  with  white  pafteboard  de- 
corations, and  figures  in  papier  mache,  fin- 
gular  for  having  their  drapery  made  of  linen, 
well  managed,  and  which  I admired  for  its 
good  execution  and  difpofition,  thinking  it 
a work  of  fculpture. 

A church  called  I Miracoli,  near  that  of 
the  Jefuits,  poflefles  two  fragments  of  fculp- 
rure  brought  from  Ravenna,  and  celebrated 
as  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  They  are  bas- 
reliefs  in  white  marble,  placed  under  the, 
organ,  each  of  two  little  boys  playing  or 
wreftling  together.  Though  miferably  bat- 
tered, they  are  evidently  of  Grecian  fculp- 
ture, and  worthy  of  any  artift  whatever. 
Not  even  the  Apollo,  nor  the  Venus,  excels 
' them  in  the  management  of  the  marble. 

St. 
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St.  Silvefter,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood, 
has  its  walls  covered  with  paintings ; the 
bed;  of  which  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Paul  V eronefe  ; the  compofition  and  co- 
louring of  which  are  equally  good.  One 
of  the  Magi,  in  red,  fliould  feent  to  be  a 
portrait. 

I’he  Frari,  a fine  old  church,  has  feveral 
magnificent  monuments,  particularly  that  of 
Jacopo  da  Pefaro  bifhop  of  Baffo,  a great 
general,  who  died  in  1659,  of  70* 

The  famous  Titian  lies  here,  without  any 
memorial  except  a little  crofs  cut  in  one  of 
the  ftones  of  the  pavement.  Of  him  in- 
deed it  may  be  faid  at  Venice,  as  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul’s,  “ Si  motiu- 
me7itum  quarts^  circiimfpice  /”  His  Aflump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  here  is  not  ftriking ; it 
has  been  ill  kept,  and  is  dark  and  dirty.  A 
Holy  Family,  with  fome  other  figures,  ap- 
parently portraits  by  the  fame  great  artift, 
is  much  more  brilliant,  and  appears  to  more 
advantage  ; the  Head  of  Jofeph  is  very  good, 
The  facrifty  contains  many  relicks,  and  four 
fmgular  little  pidures,  one  of  which  is  a 
Mofaic  of  bugles,  the  others  different  kinds 
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a twelve-month,  at  the  end  of  which  fhe 
rtiuft  neceflarily  leave  the  convent  for  three 
days,  and  then,  if  her  refolution  continued, 
flie  was  to  put  on  the  irrevocable  black  veil 
for  life.  The  company  on  this  occafion  was 
t^ery  numerous,  with  many  ladies  of  high 
rank,  who  exhibited  more  diamonds  than  I 
ever  faw  together,  except  at  LorettOir  The 
temporary  gallery  for  the  mufic  was  con- 
ftrudled  lightly,  with  white  pafteboard  de- 
corations, and  figures  in  papier  mache,  fin- 
gular  for  having  their  drapery  made  of  linen, 
well  managed,  and  which  I admired  for  its 
good  execution  and  difpofition,  thinking  ft 
a work  of  fculpture. 

A church  called  I Miracoll,  near  that  of 
the  Jefuits,  poflefles  two  fragments  of  fculp- 
rure  brought  from  Ravenna,  and  celebrated 
as  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  They  are  bas- 
reliefs  in  white  marble,  placed  under  the 
organ,  each  of  two  little  boys  playing  or 
wreftling  together.  Though  miferably  bat- 
tered, they  are  evidently  of  Grecian  fculp- 
ture, and  worthy  of  any  artift  whatever. 
Not  eA’^en  the  Apollo,  nor  the  Venus,  excels 
' them  in  the  management  of  the  marble. 

St. 
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St.  Silvefter,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood, 
has  its  walls  covered  with  paintings ; the 
heft  of  which  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Paul  V eronefe  ; the  compofition  and  co- 
louring of  which  are  equally  good.  One 
of  the  Magi,  in  red,  fliould  feent  to  be  a 
portrait. 

I’he  Frari,  a fine  old  church,  has  feveral 
magnificent  monuments,  particularly  that  of 
Jacopo  da  Pefaro  bilhop  of  Baffo,  a great 
general,  who  died  in  1659,  7°* 

The  famous  Titian  lies  here,  without  any 
memorial  except  a little  crofs  cut  in  one  of 
the  ftones  of  the  pavement.  Of  him  in- 
deed it  may  be  faid  at  Venice,  as  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul’s,  “ Si  monu^ 
inentum  qu<^ris,  circiimfpice  /”  His  Aflump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  here  is  not  ftriking ; it 
has  been  ill  kept,  and  is  dark  and  dirty.  A 
Holy  Family,  with  fome  other  figures,  ap- 
parently portraits  by  the  fame  great  artift, 
is  much  more  brilliant,  and  appears  to  more 
advantage  ; the  Head  of  Jofeph  is  very  good, 
The  facrifty  contains  many  relicks,  and  four 
fingular  little  pidlures,  one  of  which  is  a 
Mofaic  of  bugles,  the  others  different  kinds 
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of  filk  work.  Two  celebrated  Doges  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  buried  here  with  very 
noble  old  maufoleums. 

We  next  came  to  the  church  of  St.  Rocco, 
where  are  feveral  tolerable  paintings,  among 
others  Chrift  clearing  the  Temple,  by  Fumi- 
ani ; a picture  in  a great  ftyle,  though  fome- 
what  heavy.  Adjoining  is  the  School  dedh* 
cated  to  the  fame  Saint,  one  of  the  fineft 
things  in  Venice.  Thefe  fchools  are  not 
places  of  education,  but,  like  the  halls  of  our 
London  companies,  built  by  perfons  affoci- 
ated  for  works  of  piety  or  charity,  to  enjoy 
themfelvcs  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  fhew 
their  magnificence  in  building  fuch  halls. 
This  of  St.  Rocco  is  almoh  entirely  furniih- 
ed  with  the  works  of  I’intoret,  whofe  per- 
formances may  therefore  be  better  fludied 
here  than  any  where  elfe;  and  this  colledlion 
convinced  me  I had  hitherto  been  no  judge 
of  his  merit.  The  low^er  room  he  has  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  excellent  and  very  large  pic- 
tures of  the  early  part  of  our  Saviour’s  hif- 
tory  ; the  Flight  into  Egypt  one  of  the  beft. 
A very  noble  ftaircafe,  painted  with  tiie 
hiilory  of  the  plague  of  Venice  in  1630, 
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and  the  fuppofed  interceflion  of  St.  Rocco, 
by  Zanchi,  Negri,  and  Tintoret,  brought  us 
to  the  gi*eat  room  above,  decorated  in  a very 
fuperb  ftyle  with  marbles,  carving  in  wood, 
and  paintings  of  Tintoret,  which  laft  fur- 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  cover 
the  ceiling.  At  the  upper  end  hands  an 
altar,  with  a good  ftatue  of  St.  John  Baptift 
on  one  fide,  and  St.  Sebaftian  on  the  other, 
both  by  Campagna ; and  in  front  are  two 
more  figures  by  the  fame  fculptor,  left  un- 
finilhed  at  his  death.  In  a fmaller  room 
adjoining,  the  floor  of  which  is  rich  in  por- 
phyry, jafper,  and  precious  marbles,  ele- 
gantly difpofed,  we  admired  a moft  capital 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoret,  juftly 
reckoned  one  of  his  befl;  works.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  innumerable  figures,  but  for  the 
moft  part  well  grouped,  and  the  general  difi- 
pofition  of  the  whole  is  good  ; the  ground 
Angularly  white,  as  if  covered  with  fnow. 
At  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  on  which  Chrift  is 
extended,  the  Virgin  appears  fainting,  at- 
tended by  the  two  Marys  and  St.  John, 
The  women  are  entirely  occupied  in  alTifting 
her ; but  St.  John  feems  divided  between 
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her  and  his  friend.  At  the  fame  time  that 
his  arms  fupport  the  Virgin,  he  looks  up  in. 
the  utmoft  anguiih,  as  if,  from  long  habit, 
hoping  for  aid  from  him  to  whom  he  had 
ever  been  ufed  to  look  for  all  comfort  and 
alTiftance,  but  whofe  own  fad  fituation  now 
feems  the  principal  caufe  of  his  beloved  dif- 
clple’s  anxiety,  which  had  only  been  half 
diverted  to  the  other  objedt.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  happy  conceptions  in  which  a painter 
goes  beyond  himfelf,  as  wxll  as  beyond  all 
others  who  have  treated  the  fame  fubjed:. 
The  two  thieves  are  tied  to  their  crofles, 
which  the  executioners  are  going  to  raife  up; 
but  as  they  are  not  yet  exalted,  the  principal 
figure  predominates  admirably, 

St.  Pantaleone,  not  far  from  hence,  has 
nothing  in  it  very  remarkable,  except  a cu- 
rious old  painting  of  faints,  bifhops,  and 
other  good  company,  done  by  Crilloforo  di 
Ferrara  in  144^,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  particularly  for  the  odd  exprelTion  of 
fome  of  the  faces,  in  which  the  artift,  in 
attempting  charader,  has  fallen  into  the 
moft  ludicrous  burlefque. 

St.  Maria  maggiore  is  an  old  church  a,t 
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the  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  north-eaft. 
Beyond  this  part  nothing  appears  but  the 
moft  dreary  fwamps,  feeming  to  conned: 
Venice  with  the  main  land.  The  altar-piece 
of  this  church,  an  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin 
by  Paul  Veronefe,  did  not  ftrike  us : nor  can 
I think  the  St.  John  Baptift,  of  Titian,  fo 
very  capital  as  to  be  ranked  among  his  chief 
performances  ; as  a painter,  who  was  then 
copying  it,  told  us.  It  is  a good  fingle 
figure,  but  of  no  particular  charader,  and 
too  old.  The  back  ground  is  mafterly. 

Returning  homeward  we  vifited  St.  Se- 
ballian  ; a church  very  richly  furnilhed  with 
the  works  of  Paul  Veronefe,  who  was  obli- 
ged to  hide  himfelf  in  the  convent  to  which 
it  belongs,  on  account  of  his  having  offend- 
ed fome  great  man.  During  his  abode  here, 
he  painted  almoft  the  whole  of  the  facrifty, 
a number  of  pidures  about  the  organ  and 
other  parts  of  the  church,  and  a large  piece 
in  the  refedor\',  of  Chrift  at  the  Pharifce’s 
table,  with  Mary  Magdalen  wafhing  his  feet, 
in  which  the  figure  of  Chrift  is  very  like 
that  in  his  famous  pidure  of  the  fame  fub- 
jed  at  Genoa.  Thefe  pieces  are,  on  the 
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whole,  well  worthy  of  notice,  though  not 
the  heft  of  his  works.  The  fineft  in  my 
opinion  are  two  large  paintings  in  the  choir 
or  capella  maggiore,  of  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Marcellin  and  St.  Sebaftian ; the  compofition 
and  defign  of  one  in  particular  is  veiy  fpirit- 
ed,  and  its  colouring  good  and  well  pre- 
ferved.  In  the  church  we  faw  the  monu- 
ment of  this  famous  painter,  with  his  buft. 

Left  the  reader  fhould  be  tired  of  pictures, 
we  will  fufpend  that  fubjedt  for  the  prefent, 
and  in  the  next  chapter  fpeak  upon  a dif- 
ferent, if  not  a new  one — the  Doge’s  rnar- 
(Tiage  with  the  fea. 
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CHAP,  XXXIV, 


VENICE — THE  doge’s  MARRIAGE  WITH 

THE  SEA ST.  MARK’s  FAIR — DOGE’s 

PALACE PALAZZO  BARBERIGO,  PI- 

SANI,  FARSETTI SCULPTURE LI- 

BRARIES— DRUGS — GLASS  MANUFAC- 
TORY. 


May  1 7th  being  Afcenfion-Day,  and  the 
painted  Madonna  having  with  much  ado 
procured  very  fine  weather  (for  it  feems  to 
be  efteemed  a miracle  to  have  a fine  day  at 
Venice  in  the  middle  of  May),  every  body 
was  in  motion  to  fee  this  auguft  ceremony, 
fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo  often  deferibed ; 
nor  did  the  Venetians  themfelves  appear  lefs 
eager  for  the  fpedtacle  than  fl;rangers.  We 
firft  repaired  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  faw 
the  tables  fet  out  with  fweetmeats  and  other 
decorations  for  the  dinner.  They  were  very 
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paltiy,  and  much  inferior  to  the  generality 
of  mayor’s  feafts  in  England.  The  Doge 
prefently  appeared,  not  e^vadlly  with  all  that 
alacrity  one  would  expert  in  a bridegroom 
whofe  intended  fpoufe  was  fo  very  favour- 
able and  complacent  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  ; but  he  had  palTed  many  fuch  bridal 
days  already,  and  knew  the  ficklenefs  of  his 
miftrefs’s  difpohtion,  fo  that  though  in  the 
ceremony  he  might  affume  the  title  of  her 
lord  and  mailer,  fhe  could,  at  pleafure,  very 
foon  make  him  fenfible  of  the  ‘contrary, 
and  however  complacent  now,  might  perhaps 
be  in  a very  ill  humour  before  morning. 
The  Doge  was  accompanied  by  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio,  with  the  ofEcers  of  Hate  and  a large 
train  of  nobles,  and  fo  went  on  board  the 
Bucentaur,  which  was  then  rowed  and  towed 
towards  Lido,  an  iHand  about  two  miles  dif- 
tant,  where  Hands  a church,  with  a fort 
guarding  the  approach  to  Venice  from  the 
Adriatic.  The  flat  roof  of  the  velTel  was 
fpread  with  crimfon  velvet,  looking  magni- 
ficent among  the  gilding ; but  nothing  can 
be  more  ugly  than  its  lhape,  nor  more  awk- 
ivard  than  its  motion.  We  accompanied  rt 
. . in 
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in  our  gondola,  amid  thoufands,  perhaps,  of 
Other  gondolas,  peotas,  and  boats  of  all 
kinds,  which  covered  the  fca,  and  formed 
the  moft  hriking  and  curious  part  of  the 
fpecStacle.  The  fhips  all  faluted  the  Bucen- 
taur  as  it  palled ; and  a little  before  its  arrival 
at  Lido,  the  Doge  threw  a plain  gold  ring, 
worth  about  three  fequins,  into  the  fea,  with 
the  ufual  fpeech,  “ Defponfamtis  te  Mare  hi 
figniim  vert  ‘ perpetulque  domlniu^  “ We 
efpoufe  thee,  oh  Sea,  in  witnefs  of  true  and 
perpetual  dominion.”  This  part  of  the  ce- 
remony could  be  feen  by  thofe  only  who 
were  very  near.  The  Doge  and  his  fuite 
then  attended  mafs  at  the  church  of  Lido, 
with  no  particular  fiindions,  during  which 
every  body  who  chofe  it  might  go  on  board 
the  Bucentaur  to  fee  its  infide ; foreigners 
were  even  permitted  to  hay  there,  and  re- 
turn with  the  Doge.  We  took  advantage 
of  this  indulgence.  The  Doge  fat  on  his 
throne  tov/ards  the  hern,  with  the  Nuncio, 
a very  keen  fenfible  looking  man,  at  his  right 
hand ; and  the  fenators  in  their  robes  of  crim- 
fon  fjlk,  with  great  wigs  put  over  their  hair, 
like  our  lawyers,  were  ranged  on  benches, 
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Is  a kind  of  Ranelagh,  but  much  more  va- 
ried and  entertaining.  The  (hops  around  were 
ftored  with  all  kinds  of  elegant  merchandife, 
toySj  trinkets,  refreihments  ; and  the  whole 
fet  off  to  the  greateft  advantage  by  illumina- 
tions. Among  the  moll  elegant  of  all  was  a 
glafs-lhop,  difplaying  a number  of  ornaments 
for  tables,  by  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  I ever 
faw.  Fafliion,  which  is  fo  rarely  in  unifon 
with  tafte,  has,  I think,  almoft  difcarded 
glafs  from  our  tables  ; but  furely  it  is  time 
for  paltry  paltry,  and  fugar  work,  now  to 
give  place  to  what  is  fo  infinitely  fuperior  in 
effe<^t,  as  well  as  in  execution. 

This  fair  was  prodigioully  crowded  with 
genteel  company,  many  of  them  in  dominos, 
but  few  mallved.  I cannot  reconcile  myfelf 
to  women  in  long  camlet  cloaks  and  cocked 
hats  ; and  I wonder  Venetian  gallantry  has 
not  found  out  that  a veil  might  be  managed 
to  much  greater  advantage  ; perhaps  not  the 
lefs  fuccefsfully  for  partly  concealing  what 
is  not  alv/ays  the  moft  beautiful  in  a Vene- 
tian female,  while  its  graceful  folds  might 
improve  the  effedl;  of  the  figure,  leaving  the 
imagination  to  complete  a face.  The  eyes 

might 
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tnight  fometlmes  be  found  intelligible  enough 
through  a pretty  thick  veil.  ^ 

During  this  fair  all  the  world  reforts  to 
St.  Mark’s  Place  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing ; the  piazzas  and  coffee- houfes  are  no 
lefs  crowded  than  the  rotunda,  without  any 
mufic  or  particular  diverfions  to  attradf  com- 
pany. In  the  day  time  improvifatori  are 
fpouting  their  verfes  to  the  people,  and 
punch  lends  his  aid  to  the  general  amufe- 
ment ; while  before  the  great  clock  of  the 
fquare,  even  the  Holy  Virgin  has  her  levee, 
being  devoutly  adored  by  figures  of  the 
Magi,  who,  during  this  feafon,  come  forth 
every  hour  and  bow  to  her  image.  It  is 
amazing  what  crowds  of  people  are  always 
waiting  to  fee  this  puppet-fhew,  not  half  fo 
diverting  as  that  of  punch. 

t 

One  evening  I witneffed  a very  different 
feene.  Wandering  alone  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  crowd,  towards  the  fea,  I flood  near 
the  two  large  columns  obferving  the  trem- 
bling moon-beams  on  the  waves,  and  con-, 
trailing  them  with  the  dim  light  from  a 
veffel  off  at  fea  juft  before  me,  when  all  on 
a hidden  a man  accidentally  fell  from  the 
VoL.  II.  D d deck 
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deck  of  this  veflel  into  the  water.  He  funk 
immediately,  and  I heard  his  lafl:  cxclama-- 
tion,  0 Dio  ! which  no  part  of  the  creation 
feemed  to  hear  befides.  No  boat  was  by, 
nor  any  living  creature  in  fight  nearer  than 
the  fair,  except  a group  of  men  coming 
along  the  quay,  to  whom  I was  haftening  to 
tell  my  dory,  when  a movement  on  board 
the  fliip  fatisfied  mo  the  poor  man  had  help 
nearer  at  hand.  It  was  however  in  vain, 
for  he  could  not  be  found.  Numerous  fpec- 
tators  foon  colleded  on  the  fhore,  and  I was 
then  not  forry  I had  not  been  the  firfh  pro- 
pagator of  the  intelligence,  led,  under  fo 
dark  and  whimfical  a government,  I might 
have  got  into  fome  ferape,  or  at  lead  have 
been  detained,  to  my  great  inconvenience, 
as  an  evidence.  . 

The  Doge’s  palace  dands  pleafantly  at  the 
corner  of  the  leiTer  place  of  St.  Mark.  Its 
architediure  is  rather  faracenic  than  any 
thing  elfe.  The  furrpunding  ground  has 
been  raifed  cqnfiderably,  fo  that  the  bafes  of 
the  lo\ver  range  of  columns  are  quite  buried. 
The  windows  are  the  mod  ugly  and  difpro- 
portioned ' r ever  fa\iy  in^  any  building, 
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Strangers  are  firll  fhewn  the  apartments  iri" 
habited  by  the  Doge,  which  contain  no 
capital  paintings,  nor  any  thing  remarkable; 
The  rooms  deftined  for  ftate  affairs,  although 
not  in  a modern  or  very  accurate  tafte,  have 
an  air  of  much  magnificence,  and  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  fome  of  the  choicefi:  productions 
of  the  Venetian  fchool.  I chiefly  remarked 
a ceiling  by  Tintoret,  in  which  Juftice  is 
prefenting  a fwofd  to  the  Doge  Priuli ; one 
of  the  befl:  works  of  that  artifl; ; the  colour- 
ing natural  and  agreeable.  It  .may  indeed 
be  objected,  that  the  figure  of  the  Doge  ap- 
pears too  infirm  to  wield  any  fword  what- 
ever. Chrifi;  in  the  Garden,  a fmall  picture, 
by  Paul  Veronefe,  is  much  praifed  by  Cochin 
for  its  colouring ; we  were  not  ftruck  with 
it  on  the  whole.  In  the  hall  of  the  Anti- 
collegio,  commonly  called  Sala  delle  Quattro 
Porte,  are  fome  excellent  pictures,  particu- 
larly one,  overlooked  by  Cochin,  of  a Doge 
and  other  perfons  adoring  a figure  with  A 
crofs  in  a glory,  reprefenting  Faith,  by  Titian. 
The  group  on  the  right  hand  is  the  belt  part. 
The  architraves  of  the  four  doors  in  this 
room  are  in  a very  good  tafte,  by  Palladio. 
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A fmall  room,  called  the  Anti-collegio,  con- 
tains four  tolerable  pidures  of  I'intoret’s, 
more  remarkable  for  the  anatomy  and  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  than  their  expreffion,  and 
two  admirable  pieces  befides,  viz,  the  Re- 
moval of  a Villager  with  his  Family  and 
Stock,  one  of  the  beft  works  of  Baflan  ; 
and  the  Rape  of  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronefe. 
The  latter  is  faulty  in  having  a triple  adion 
in  the  fame  piece,  an  abfurdity  which  oc- 
curs in  the  plates  of  Harrington’s  tranflation 
of  Ariofto,  and  many  other  works  of  that 
time ; but  which  Paul  V eronefe  ought  to 
have  avoided.  In  the  fore-ground  Europa 
is  feated  on  the  bull  as  he  lies  on  the  ground 
licking  her  foot.  Her  figure  is  charming, 
although  perhaps  not  dignified  ; the  colour- 
ing brilliant,  and  pleafing.  In  the  back 
ground  the  bull  is  carrying  her  into  the  fea, 
and  farther  back  (lie  appears  on  the  oppofite 
fhore.  One  of  the  fecretary’s  rooms,  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  the  Council  of  Three 
deliberates,  contains  an  excellent  pidure  of 
Titian’s,  our  Saviour  and  his  Difciples  at 
Emaus,  in  which  the  heads  are  particularly 
fine  ; the  compofition  excellent  and  fimple. 

The 
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The  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  has  a truly 
fine  ceiling  by  Paul  Veronefe;  its  middle 
compartment,  in  which  Jupiter  is  thundering 
on  the  Vices,  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  beft 
of  this  mafter’s  performances.  The  fore- 
fhortening  and  keeping  are  excellent ; the 
colouring  lefs  mannered^  or  at  lead:  in  a bet- 
ter manner,  than  ufual.  In  the  next  room 
is  another  of  his  ceilings,  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
and  nearly  of  equal  merit,  reprefenting  St. 
Mark  in  the  Clouds,  with  four  Virtues,  and 
fome  other  company,  few  of  whom  perhaps 
ever  met  on  earth.  It  is  really  too  labori- 
ous to  be  obliged  to  underhand  all  the  alle- 
gorical pidures  one  meets  with.  The  walls 
of  thefe  rooms  are  alfo  adorned  with  many 
good  produdions  of  the  pencil,  among 
others  not  fo  good.  The  hall  of  the  Pre- 
gadi  is  a fuperb  room,  furnlflied  with 
benches,  and  ornamented  with  excellent 
paintings.  At  the  upper  end  is  a vaft  pidure^ 
I think  by  Tintoret,  of  a ftrange  defign, 
confining  of  our  Saviour  in  Heaven,  with 
inivumerable  Doges,  Saints,  Monks,  &c, 
adoring  him.  Neither  is  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  a very  intelligible  compofition.  The 
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vaft  hall  of  the  Great  Council,  likewife  filled 
'with  benches,  occupies  the  corner  of  the 
building  next  St.  Mark’s  Place.  The  large 
hiftorical_  pidfures,  by  various  mailers,  which 
cover  its  walls,  chiefly  relate  to  the  hifliory 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  his  coming  to  A^cnice, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  Barba- 
rolTa ; a glorious  period  of  the  Venetian 
hiftory.  The  hall  called  dello  Squitinio, 
contains  an  immenfe  painting  of  the  Ball 
Judgment  by  Palma,  which  I confefs  did  not 
pleafe  me. 

We  vifited  a few  other  palaces,  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  pidfures. 

Palazzo  Barbarigo  is  a- dirty  lhabbyhoufe, 
rich  in  the  works  of  Titian,  who  once  rcr 
fided  there ; but  they  do  not  feem  to  be  his 
bell  performances.  Elis  Magdalen,  though 
exprelfive,  i^  deficient  in  grace,  and  fo  is  his 
Virgin.  We  noted  an  Apollo  byContarini, 
pretty,  but  not  majeflic  ; and  .a  .fingular  de- 
fign  of  an  infant  Jefus  on  the  Crofs,  with 
other  children  about  him,  by.  Padouanino. 

Palazzo  Pifani  contains  but  two  paintings; 
the  Death  of  Darius,  by  Piazzetta,  a flrong 
bold  performance  ; and  the  Family  of  Darius 

before 
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before  Alexander,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  For' 
the  laft-mentioned  piditure  alone  ftrangers 
vifit  this  palace,  and  few  perhaps  ever  re- 
gret that  it  is  the  only  reward  of  their  trou- 
ble. All  the  charms  of  compofition,  colour- 
ing, and  expreffion,  are  here  in  great  per- 
fedfion.  The  head  of  Alexander,  a portrait, 
is  very  interefling ; the  young  wife  of  Da- 
rius charming.  The  mother’s  figure  is  ad- 
mirably coloured,  and  fo  managed  as  to  have 
great  effedt.  Epheflion’s  leg,  as  every  body 
remarks,  is  very  badly  drawn,  and  a great 
blernifh,  for  it  is  impofiible  to  look  at  the 
picture  without  wondering  to  whom  that 
leg  belongs. 

The  colledtion  of  pidtures  at  the  Palazzo 
Graffi,  mentioned  in  the  Manuel^  are  fold  ; 
lb  we  declined  vifiting  the  walls  where  they 
had  been. 

The  Farfetti  palace,  near  St.  Silvefier’s 
church,  pleafed  us  better  than  mofi:  things 
in  Venice.  Here  is  a colledtion  of  calls  and 
models,  very  well  done,  of  moft  of  the  fineft 
ftatues  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and  of  fome 
in  Spain  and  England.  Among  others  a 
•cafi:  of  one  of  thole  wreftlers  or  boxers  with 
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at  guard  tied  round  the  hand,  the  original  of 
which  was  call  away  going  to  England. 
They  have  not  the  antique  Flora,  nor  Michael 
Angelo’s  Mofes.  Here  too  may  be  feen 
chalk  drawings  of  Raphael’s  pictures  at  the 
Farnefma,  and  his  Transfiguration,  the  fize 
of  the  originals.  Very  pretty  models  in 
pumice-ftone  of  the  Temple  at  Tivoli, 
Arches  of  Conflantine,  Severus,  and  Titus, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  called 
Capo  di  BovCy  in  which  every  ftone  is  repre- 
fented  ; and  pumice  is  even  better  than  cork 
for  models  of  ruins.  In  another  part  of  this 
houfe  is  a fmall,  but  very  choice,  aflemblage 
of  pictures,  of  which  the  fervant  gave  us  a 
printed  catalogue.  Among  other  things  two 
inimitable  pieces  by  Rembrandt,  for  which 
Lord  Cowper  is  faid  to  have  offered  a large 
fum ; one  of  them  Lucrece  and  Tarquin, 
fingular  for  the  dreffes  of  the  figures,  which 
are  more  like  thofe  of  modern  Greece,  than 
of  ancient  Rome : the  other  is  a portrait  of 
an  elderly  man  in  a ruff  and  black  gown, 
as  good  as  I ever  faw.  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
Albert  Durer,  a fmall  pid;ure,  accompanied 
by  a print  of  it  the  fame  fize,  and  by  the 
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fame  hand.  A duplicate  of  Padouanino’s, 
child  on  the  crofs,  already  mentioned  at 
•Palazzo  Barberigo,  called  here  St.Simoncino, 
or  St.  Simon  the  lefs,  a child  faid  to  have 
been  crucified  by  the  Jews.  Nothing  was 
more  common  in  pretended  chrifiian  coun- 
tries, about  five  or  fix  hundred  years  ago, 
when  a plea  was  wanted  for  robbing  or  mur- 
dering the  Jews,  than  to  accufe  them  of  fome 

adtion  of  this  kind.  Our  king  John,  a more 
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honeft  villain  than  fome  of  his  compeers, 
imprifoned  and  tormented  them  profefledly 
that  they  might  ranfom  themfelves  with 
money.  Stowe  fays  every  one  of  them  loft 
an  eye  at  leaft,  and  he  tells  of  one  who, 
“ being  tormented  many  waies,  would  not 
ranfome  himfelfe,  till  the  king  had  caufed 
‘‘  everie  dale  one  of  his  great  teeth  to  be 
“ pulled  out  by  the  fpace  of  feven  daies, 
and  then  he  gave  the  king  loooo  markes 
“ of  filver,  to  the  end  they  fliould  pull  out 
“ no  more.”  One  cannot  help  wifhing  that 
fome  modern  reformers  had  had  times  like 
thole  to  work  on,  and  then  their  tafte  for 
plucking  up  things  by  the  roots,  as  king 
John  did  this  Jew’s  teeth,  might  have  been 
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juftlfied  on  tKe"  principle  of  retaliation. 
5iappily  fiicfi  remedies  -afe  -now  fomewhat 
cut  of'feafon.  * But  to  return  to  the  Palazzo 
Farfetti — here  are  many  good  little  Flemifh 
pictures.  Alfo  the  daughter  of  Herod,  by 
Titian,  admirable.  God  and  Chrift  crowning 
the  Virgin,  a moft  fingular  and  wonderfully 
high-finifhed  picEture  by  John  of  Bruges  j 
nothing  can  be  more  exquifite  than  the  lilk 
and  gold  damafk  and  other  ornaments.  A 
Holy  Family  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  good, 
but  not  one  of  his  befl  works.  In  the  hall, 
Seneca  in  the  Bath,  and  two  other  large  pic- 
tures by  Luca  Giordano.  I fufpcft  there  is 
a rooijn  we  did  not  fee,  it  being  then  occur- 
pied  by  company.  In  the  firfl  apartment 
are  two  moft  fuperb  tables  of  amethyft  in 
jafper, ‘of  immenfe  value;  and  in  the  next 
two  of  red  porphyry,  as  large  as  any  at  the 
Villa  Borghcfe, 

One  day  we  met  a pidlure- dealer  in  the 
ftreet,  who,  knowing  our  valet,  invited  us  to 
fee  his  colledlion.  Here  were  fome  pieces 
of  Luca  Giordano,  as  he  faid,  and  poflibly 
they  might,  and  four  pretty  views  by  Canar- 
ietti ; but  fuch  a heap  of  fpurioiis  Ganalettis, 
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and  other  trumpery  which  he  fhewed  us  for 
works  of  great  matters,  and  which  wt  were 
obliged  in  fome  fort  to  commend,  that  I 
never  was  more  fatigued.  To  crown  all, 
he  produced  fome  of  his  own  vile  works,  for 
“ he  too  is  a painter,”  and  never  were  more 
execrable  daubings.  Anger  alone  prevented 
our  laughing.  I would  advife  . every  body’ 
who  goes  abroad  for  the  firtt  time,  to  avoid 
pidture-dealers  and  inferior  colledtors,  if  he 
wifhes  to  efcape  having  his  pocket  picked, 
his  judgment  bewildered,  or  his  tatte  cor- 
rupted. He  will  find  fufficient  employment 
in  feeing,  with  proper  attention,  undoubted 
matter-pieces,  about  which  all  the  world  are 
agreed.  Upon  thefe  let  him  form  his  tatte, 
dittinguifh  the  excellencies  and  the  faults  of 
each  matter,  and  thus  learn  at  once  the  ttyle 
of  each,  and  in  what  good  painting  confitts. 
If  he  enters  into  controverfies  about  doubt- 
ful pieces,  or  takes,  upon  him  to  fettle  the 
endlcfs  difputes  of  dealers,  or  others  who 
poflefs  fpurious  pidtures,  of  which  they  wifh 
to  cttablitti  • the  reputation,  he  will  never 
learn  any  thing  himfelf,  nor  give  informa- 
tipn  to  otliers.  j ^ 
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Venice  is  not  rich  in  antique  fculpture. 
The  chief  curiofities  of  this  kind  are  at  the 
public  library  of  St.  Mark  ; a very  elegant* 
ftrudure  oppofite  the  Doge’s  palace,  defigned 
by  Sanfovino.  I wonder  the  Manuel  men- 
tions it  fo  nightly.  The  veftibule  contains 
the  antique  ftatues,  which  are  not  many. 
The  moft  remarkable  are,  Bacchus  and  a 
young  I man,  very  like  the  group  oppofite  the 
entrance  ,of  the  Mufeum  Clementinum  at 
Rome.  A fine  buft  of  Adrian,  of  a fingularly 
beautiful  white  marble,  like  alabafter.  Leda 
and  the  Swan,  a fmall  group  of  great  mean-r 
ing ; and  a fimilar  one  of  Ganimede  and 
the  Eagle.  The  bird’s  head  is  particularly 
fine,  and  its  expreffion  fuch  as  cannot  be 
piiftaken. 

One  room  contains  printed  books  in  ge-» 
neral ; another,  manufcripts  and  very  rare 
editions  only.  The  colledtion  is  fmall,  com- 
pared to  more  modern  libraries.  We  were 
fhewn  two  manufcripts  of  the  Greek  verfion 
of  the  Septiiagint,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.  A commentary  on  Homer,  a very 
fine  manufcript  of  the  ninth  or  tenth.  Fa- 
ther Paul’s  original  Italian  manufcript  of 
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his  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  faid  to 
differ  in  many  places  from  the  printed  edi- 
tions. Guarini’s  Paftor  Fido,  the  original 
manufcript,  with  many  corredfions  and  alter- 
ations; fee  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  194. 
A manufcript  hiftory  of  the  Moguls  in 
French ; or  rather  portraits  of  the  Moguls, 
with  their  manner  of  riding,  &c.  and  many 
paits  of  their  hiftory,  elegantly  painted  in 
India,  and  accompanied  with  explanations 
in  French  ; done  about  1 00  years  ago,  at 
the  expence  of  one  Nicholas  Manucci,  a 
Venetian,  who  refided  fome  time  in  that 
country  as  a phyfician,  and  prefented  this 
work  to  the  library  on  his  return.  The 
conqueft  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne ; an  old 
hiftorical  French' poem,  in  manufcript,  with 
Coarfe  illuminations.  There  are  feveral  other 
fimilar  French  manufcripts,  as  le  Roman  de 
la  Rofe.  Among  the  moft  ancient  printed' 
books  we  faw  a Pliny,  by  Spira  at  Venice, 
1469.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  Greek  capi- 
tals, with  die  fcholia  in  the  margin ; a fine 
printed  book,  dated  Florence,  1496. 

The  Abbe  Luigi  Canonici,  to  whom  we 
had  letters  from  the  Marquis  Durazzo,  has 
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one  of  the  fineft  private  libraries  for  manil- 
fcripts  and  old  books  that  can  -any  where  be 
feen.  Here  are  feven  different  manuferipts 
"of  the  works  of  Dante.  About  200  Greek 
manuferipts.  A Greek  Teftament,  written 
in  very  large  characters,  which  coft  him,  I 
'think,  60  fequins  in  France.  A fine  Latin 
Bible  in  one  volume  folio,  publifhed  by 
Sixtus  V.  and  fuppreffed  by  fome  following 
Pope,  Clement  XII.  if  I miftake  not,  on 
account  of  errors.  Quere,  Which  of  thefe 
two  Popes  was  infallible  ? At  this  gentle- 
man’s houfe  we  became  acquainted  with  the' 
Abbe  Morelli,  keeper  of  the  public  library, 
and  with  a Neapolitan  Duke,  likewife  a col- 
lector of  curious  books. 

The  Abbe  Ridolfi,  an  Ex-jefuit  near  St. 
Maria  Mater  Domini,  fhewed  us  a little  cob 
leClion  of  Natural  Hiftory  of  his  own  mafc- 
ing.  The  fhells  were  tolerable  ; the  minerals 
not  fo  good.  I obferved  a fpecimen  of  a 
very  beautiful  marble,  called  Seravezza  di 
Firenza,  fomething  like  Pavonazzetto,  bnt 
more  party-coloured.  The  fmaller  the  fpots 
the  more  it  is  efteemed ; and  we  were  told 
it  was  not  rare.  .The  collection  of  woods 
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IS  very  ">  choice,  and  the  fpecimens ' fine*; 
Among  them  is,  a good  deal  of  beech  wood, 
become  of  a beautiful  green  in  decay.  This. 
Abbe  feerrted  to  be  .a  perfon  of  eminent 
fandlity.  He  ftill  wore  his  Jefuit’s  drefs, 
and  was  addrefled  with  great  form.  Some 
young  men,  who  appeared  to  be  under  his 
tuition,  approached  him.  with  a kind  of  re- 
fpect  little  fiiort  of  adoration. 

There  is  no  botanifmg  in  Venice  any 
more  than  on  fhip  board ; nor  did  we 
even  obtain  the  Apocyiium  Venetum.  The 
druggifts’  fhops  were,  however,  a fource  of 
many  acquifitions,  and  fome  diyerfion. 
Venice  having  been  fo  long  the  emporium* 
of  Europe  for  productions  of  India  and  the 
Levant,  and  having  fo  long  fupplied  all  the 
, world  with  Ti6mW^z;  all  the  exploded  arti- 
cles of  which  that  celebrated  hodge-podge 
is  compofed,  as  well  as  many  other  obfolete 
drugs,  are  only  to  be  obtained  here ; efpe- 
dally  as  medicine  is  nearly  in  as  dark  a ftate 
as  it  was  *200*  years  ago.  We  therefore  pro- 
cured, by  diligent  fearch  among  the  moft 
antique-looking  fhops,  many  very  curious 
articles  of  Materia  Medica,  It  is  fcarcely 
^ credible. 
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credible,  yet  ftrldlly  true,  that  they  ftill  cori-* 
tinue  to  fell  here^  by  the  ounce,  cramp  ftones, 
and  eagle  ftones.  The  former  are  the  oper- 
cula  of  a fhell  of  the  Turbo  kind  I believe, 
and  called  Umbilicus  Veneris.  It  is  believed 
that  they  cure  the  cramp  by  being  tied  to 
the  limb  ! The  others,  Aetites^  are  nothing 
more  than  flints  from  a gravel  pit,  accident- 
ally hollow,  and  containing  loofe  fand  or 
fragments  of  ftone,  which  rattle  when  ftiakcn, 
Thefe  are  worn  by  women  to  facilitate  de- 
livery, and  are  adlually  fold  for  that  purpofc! 
We  bought  thefe  precious  curioftties,  and 
fome  lapis  iiephriticus ; the  latter  very  dear, 
though  only  a kind  of  green  ferpentine  ftone 
rcunded  by  the  fea,  and  plentiful  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the 
Adriatic  and  Atlantic ; but  we  wifhed  to  have- 
the  identical  article  from  the  fhops.  More 
valuable  articles  to  us  were  four  kinds  oT 
Myrobalans ; Amomum  verum  in  its  racemus  ; 
Lignum  nephriticum^  Afpkaltum^  and  Aloes  ; 
Oriental  Sajfafras^  vaftly  more  fragrant  than 
the  occidental,  though  it  had  then  been  kept 
in  the  ftiop  tw^enty-five  years  ; it  is  very  hard, 
and  of  a dark  brown  colour.  Mr.  Miglio- 
3-  rati, 
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tatij  a polite  and  intelligent  druggift  near  the 
Mcrceria,  gave  me  fome  Schoenanthus^  or 
Camel’s  hay,  which  is  a different  fpecies  of . 
Afidropogo7i  from  the  A,  Schoenanthus  of . 
Linnseus,  a*  well  as  from  that  publifhed  in 
our  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  for  1790  j 
with  two  kinds  of  SpicaCeltica^  one  of  which, 
from  the  Venetian  Alps,  is  not  fo  much 
efteemed  as  that  of  Germany^  He  affured 
me,  the  true  ancient  Calamus  aromaticUs  is 
' not  now  to  be  had,  nor  the  Ungues  odorati^ 
though  wc  had  bought  fomething  for  the  lat- 
ter, which  were  indeed  the  horny  opercula  of  a 
(hell,  but  had  no  fmell  at  all,  either  dry  or 
when  put  into  warm  water.  After  we  had 
made  feveral  purchafes  at  a fhop  on  the  quay, 
beyond  the  Doge’s  palace,  the  mafter  offer- 
ed, by  way  of  compliment,  to  treat  us  with 
fome  powder  of  gold  to  comfort  the  heart. — 
This  was  not  to  be  refufed.  It  proved  an 
abforbent  powder,  coloured  of  a beautiful 
red,  apparently  with  fanguis  draconis^  with 
fome  particles  of  leaf  gold  difperfed  through 
it,  and  highly  flavoured  with  oil  of  cinna- 
mon and  fugar.  He  told  us  he  had  fupplied 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  with  a large  quantity  of 
VoL.  II.  E e this 
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this  powder,  which  that  great  perfonage  coii- 
ftantly  ufed  as  a cordial — a property  it 
no  doubt  poflefles,  not  from  the  gold,  but 
the  cinnamon. 

The  glafs  manufactory  carried  on  at  Mu- 
rano,  an  ifland  fcarcely  one  mile  from  Venice, 
deferves  to  be  vifited,  rather  for  what  it  has 
been,  than  what  it  is.  About  a century  ago 
Venice  glafles  were  as  much  in  requeft  as 
Venice  treacle';  but  the  French'  firft,  and 
now  the  Englifh,  have  greatly  furpafled  this 
manufadory.  ' The  water  of  the  canals 
happening  to  be  very  low,  vaft  numbers  of 
fmall  crabs.  Cancer  Maenas^  were  feen  flick- 
ing to  the  walls,  juft  above  the  furface,  as  we 
went  along.  They  are  colleded  in  great 
quantities  for  food  ; but  kept  fome  time  in 
ponds  at  Murano,  to  purge  them,  as  it  is 
faid,  before  they  are  eaten. 

On  arriving  at  Murano  we  faw  the  mak- 
ing of  plate  glafs.  It  is  firft  blown  into  a 
long  cylinder,  the  end  of  which  is  cut  off, 
and  then  a flit  made  with  a huge  pair  of 
fhcars  all  the  %vay  up,  fo  that  it  may  be  ex- 
panded into  a fquare  piece ; which  is  then 
laid  on  an  iron  or  brafs  plate,  and  healed 
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till  it  becomes  flat.  The  glafs  is  alfb  obliged 
to  be  heated  repeatedly  during  the  firft  part 
of  the  procefs,  as  no  man’s  breath  is  fuffi- 
tient  to  inflate  it  to  a proper  fize  at  once  ; 
nor  indeed  can  any  glafles  pofTibly  be  made 
fo  large  by  this  method,  as  by  the  French 
mode  of  cafting  them.  The  plates  are  after- 
wards teniperedj  or  ailnealed.  We  did  not 
fee  the  polifliing^  as  that  is  performed  at  an- 
other place^  and  may  be  feen  iri  greater  per- 
fedion  at  Paris  or  London. 

At  another  houfe  beads  are  manufadured^ 
by  drawing  oiit  coloured  glafs  into  flender 
fcylinders,  which  are  afterwards  cut  into 
beads,  and  thefe  rounded  by  heat;  Two 
Mmrknien  take  a lump  of  red-hot  glafs  be- 
tween them,  applying  a pipe  to  each  end. 
After  blowing  a little^  they  run  different 
ways,  throwing  the  mafs  into  undulations 
like  a ftrirtg  as  they  draw  it  out,  by  this 
means  forming  a flender  tube,  perhaps  150 
yards  in  lertgthj  and  fcarcely  a line  in  dia- 
meter, perforated  all  through,  and  fometimes 
boated  only  with  coloured  glafs. 

A warehoufe  adjoining  exhibited  a pro- 
digious variety  of  patterns  of  beads,  knife 
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handles,  and  other  toys  made  here,  chiefly 
for  the  Turkifh  trade.  We  bought  a few 
bell  handles  as  a fpecimen  of  fo  celebrated  a 
manufadiory.  After  our  return,  being  at 
dinner,  a man,  who  had  ferved  us  as  cicerone 
at  Murano,  came  in  with  a written  meflage 
from  the  proprietor  of  this  warehoufe  as  he 
pretended,  faying  he  had  by  miftake  chai'ged 
but  half  what  he  ought  to  have  done  for 
thefe  articles,  and  begged  we  would  fend  the 
reft  of  the  fum.  Perceiving  his  contrivance, 
we  told  him  we  thought  them  rather  too 
dear  already,  and  he  might  therefore  take, 
them  back.  This  he  declined,  and  would 
then  have  compounded  for  fomething  for 
his  trouble  in  coming,  or  for  boat-hire  ; but 
we  were  inexorable  on  thefe  points  as  on  the 
other,  fo  he  got  nothing  by  his  ingenuity 
but  a voyage  in  a very  heavy  rain,  and  fome 
jeering  from  the  waiters  at  the  inn,  who  had 
liftened  with  all  gravity  till  they  found  him 
worfted. 

The  Venetians  feem  to  be  as  much  behind 
hand  with  the  reft  of  the  world  in  roguery, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe.  The  old  ftale  trick 
of  ring-dropping  w^as  attempted  upon  me 
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one  night  in  palling  through  a bufy  little 
ftreet  called  the  Mercerta,  A lhabby  look- 
ing fellow  Hooped  juft  before  me,  and  pre- 
tended to  take  up  fomething  very  brilliant  j 
upon  which  he  beckoned  me  into  a little 
darkilh  alley  juft  by,  where  he  held  up  the 
dazzling  prize  with  geftures  of  great  joy 
and  myftery.  I was  not  ambitious  of  carry- 
ing the  joke  too  far,  by  following  him  into 
this  alley,  but,  with  a fignilicant  nod,  left 
him,  feemingly  petrified  with  aftonilhment. 

Our  evenings  were  chiefly  fpent  in  St, 
Mark’s  Place,  a never-failing  foiirce  of 
amufement.  The  reader’s  expectation  may 
now  perhaps  be  on  tiptoe  to  hear.fome  Ara- 
bian tales  of  cafinos,  kind  ladies,  and  pro- 
pitious duennas ; but  I lhall  leave  his  ima- 
gination to  make  out  a better  ftory  than  any 
I could  give  him — only  cautioning  him  not 
to  believe  too  much  upon  this  fubjedt,  and 
at  the  fame  time  confclTing  I have  reafon  to 
think  all  fuch  ftories  are  not  entirely  void  of 
foundation. 

One  night  at  the  Opera  fatisfied  us,  as  it 
was  in  every  refpedf  bad,  except  the  per- 
formance of  the  celebrated  PacherottI, 
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It  IS  worth  while  to  afcend  St.'  Mark’^ 
Tower,  from  whofe  top  is  the  only  good 
view  of  this  fingular  town,  with  the  iflands 
and  fhoals  about  it.  The  great  canal,  vaftly 
narrower  however  than  that  of  Giudeca,  is 
of  the  fliapc  of  an  S,  and  croffed  by  the 
famous  Rialto  j a bridge  of  marblo  indeed^ 
but  fo  coated  with  dirt,  it  might  as  well  be 
of  brick ; and  its  top  is  encumbeted  with 
mean  fhops.  Why  Otway  chofe  this  place 
for  his  confpirators  to  meet  at,  in  his  moft 
mafterly  tragedy,  I cannot  conceive,  except 
he  had  never  heard  of  any  other  place  id 
Venice.  None  can  be  lefs  proper  for  fecret 
deliberation. 

Tired  with  living  fo  long,  as  it  were:,  on 
board  a fhip,  which  Venice  more  refemble^ 
than  any  other  abode  that  can  be  thought 
of,  we  began  to  tanguifli  for  green  lields,^ 
free  air,  and  the  ufe  of  our  legs.  The  uni- 
' formity  of  St.  Mark’s  Fair  becarne  iiifipid,' 
notwithftanding  the  numerous  fet  of  ac- 
quaintances, of  various  nations,  which  we 
had  unavoidably  accumtilated  in  the  courfe' 
of  our  journey,  and  which  met  all  together 
at  this  grand  rendezvous.  The  Afcenfion 
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time  at  Venice  is  the  winding-up  of  the 
Italian  feafon  of  amufements  for  foreigners. 
Afterwards  they  all  fcparate,  never  perhaps 
to  meet  again ; but  the  dear  profpedt  of 
home  begins  now  to  have  greater  attradiions 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  a fatiated  curiofity,  and 
I am  not  fure  we  fhould  have  turned  with 
equal  fatisfa^lion  to  the  eaft,  in  taking  leave 
of  Venice,  that  we  did  to  the  weft. 
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